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<‘Non‘Tioleiice can be said to have suc- 
ceeded only when we show themiracle'of 
non-violence to the many : the miracle 
Can be performed only with quiet, witji 
peacefulness.” 


M, K. Gandhi. 




fObeward. 

Mahatma Gandhi, of India, leader in that 
country of the "Non-co-operation” movement 
for independence, if judged by the spiritual 
standards established by the prophetic souls 
of history, must be regarded as the greatest 
man living in the world to-day. He is pro- 
perly to be classified, I suppose, with such 
nationalistic leaders as Wallace, Washington, 
Emmet, Kossuth, and Mazzini ; but by sheer 
power of personality, depth of insight, sweep 
of vision, purity of character, heroic devotion 
to ideals and utter trust in the higher attri- 
butes of the spirit, be lifts himself to the 
exalted, if lonely, plane of such meij as the 
Nazarine and his own compatriot, the 
Buddha. No man now living is so certain 
of a universal immortality as he,— yet few 
men are so little known outside the borders 
of their own land 1 

The reasons for our ignorance of Gandhi* 
in this western world are not far to seek. 
In tile first place his fields of action, South 
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Africa and India, are distant and therefore 
remote from our observation and acquain- 
tanceship. Secondly, his fame, sprung from 
life-long battle agffiit "tEenKntliBTlEmpire 
has been given no wings by the authorities 
that control the contemporary machinery of 
information. The present “propaganda” 
attempts to belittle and slander this noble 
leader of an ancient race, mark the break- 
down of what has been hitherto a successful 
policy of silence. Lastly, Gandhi’s life is 
lived in the light of that ideal of non-resis- 
tance which seems so quixotic to tiie average 
ocddental mind as to be> thought unworthy 
of attention, much less of veneration. Leo 
Tolstoy, alone of modern men, by the 
gigantic power of his intellect and the insis- 
tent drama of his personal life, forced this 
lublime practise of the soul upon the con- 
sdence of mankind. 

It is pleasing to an American to know 
'Gandhi got inspiration from our own Henry 
David Thoreau, two of whose books the 
Indian leader recommends for study. It is 
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fl lovely thing, Uto, to recall that Tolstoy, 
ere he died, recognised Gandhi as a kindred 
apirit and reached hand and heart to him 
across the continental reaches that held 
them apart. The letter of the great 
Russian stands as a word of blessing from 
the older to the younger man, and an endur* 
ing witness to Gandhi’s true succession in 
the line of spiritual prophecy. It points as 
well to the momentous significance of the 
Indian’s work. For what with Tolstoy was 
a single life, has become with Gandhi a 
national movement. What was gloriously 
exemplified by the Russian as a rule of indi' 
vidual conduct has been here* marvellously 
transformed into a method of social revolu- 
tion.(^ Gandhi attempts what has never been 
attempted in human history, — ^the organiza* 
tion of a whole people for the use, not 
of force but love, to the end of political 
and econmnic emancipation. He would re* 
deem society, as reUgipn has from the begin* 
ning undertaken to redeem the single soul, 
by the transfiguring power of goodwill. 
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Whether Gandhi will succeed in his great 
yenture is the most thrilling as it is the 
most momentous question before the world 
at this moment. Opposed to him are the 
power and cuiming of British imperialism^ 
die international jealousies, and natural 
antagonisms of the Indian people, the 
age-old tradition of violence, and the easy 
inertia of human nature. With him there 
moves the tidal sweep of the oriental genius, 
the magic mysticism of the Indian soul. 
At a time when the West is sinking into the 
the chaos of its own mad making is there 
any greater or better hope for human-kind 
thftTi this subljme endeavor of the East to 
find a basis for social and political life P Is 
it too much to say that upon the success of 
Gandhi hangs the destiny of our race ? 

Of Americans who know something about 
•Muhattna Gandhi and his movement, the 
author of this pamphlet. Miss Watsom 
stands among the first. From native Inmans 
m this country, from Indijp newspapers, 
magazines, and books, by careful study and. 
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persistent inquiry, she has accumulated a 
wealth of first-hand information of unusual 
accuracy and value. Her essay can be 
trusted and should be widely read. 

Kovember 8, 1921. John Haynes Holmes. 


Extract from Tolstoy’s Letter. 

“The longer I live, and especially now, 
when I vividly feel the nearness of death, 
I want to tell others what 1 feel so parti- 
cularly clearly and what to my, mind is of 
particular importance — namely, that which 
is passive resistance, but which is in reality 
nothing else than the teaching of love un-^ 
corrupted by false interpretations. That 
love is then highest and only law of huma n 
hfei and in the depth of his soul eve ry 
human being (as we most clearly see in 

diildren) huows thi s This law 

Was proclaimed by all—by the Indian as by 
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the Chinese, Hebrew, Greek and Boman 
,eages of the world. 

I think this law was most clearly ei- 
pressed by Christ, who plainly said t hat. ‘In 
this only is aU the law and prophets’.... He 
knew as every sensible naan must know, 
that the use of force is incompatible with 
love as the fundamental law of life, that as 
soon as violence is permitted, in whichever 
case it may be, the insufficiency of the law 
of love is acknowledged, and by this very 
law is denied.... And so your activity in the 
Transvaal, as it seems to us at the end of 
the world, is the most essential work, the 
most important of all the work now being 
done in the world, and in which not only 
the nations of the Christian, but of all the 
world, will unavoidably take part.” 

Katchety, September 7. 1910. 



GANDHI. 

By Angela Morgan. 

Not with a clamor of golden deed, 

Nor girth with brazen armor doth he come ; 
Nor heralds trumpet him on royal steeds, 

His armies follow not with martial drum. 

Nor sword, nor shield, nor helmet hath he known^ 
Whose sun but now hath risen in its place, 
Whose kingdom cometh grandly to its own 
Mid the eternal triumphs of the race. 

Have you at times been swept beyond all creed 
By some new-dawning vision of the right ? 
Your mind ablaze with thoughts of liuman need^ 
Drawn heaven-ward within a wakeful night ? 
Have you said then your faint soul strong at last 
‘‘Whatever be the torture of this gaol. 

Here and here only shall my lot be cast — 

This is the plan God fashioned for my soul 

Then look on Gandhi, Hindu saint and seer ; 

Lo, in the living flesh behold your vow — 

^he ancient Truth grown intimate and near 
^hat Qod may find his Image^ here and now,.^ 
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Here is the heart that dares defy the strain 
‘ AndJbprror of conditions as they are ; 

Here is the sturdy will, immune to pain, 

Here is the soul that become a star. 

Here is the noble intellect that saw 
Beyond the spasm of our human lust 
The silent grandeur of eternal law, 

Wheeling its winged way above our dust, 
And linked his being with that lofty theme 
And ordered all his ways that he might find 
Out of the infinite, a way supreme 
To bring immortal justice for his kind. 

How like a sun he shines above our dentil f . 

How like a man he learns unto the edrth. 
He is the answer to your faith and mine->-< 
May by his love for man, become divine. 



GANDHI 

VOICE OF THE NEW REVOLUTION. 


“Swaraj of Hindustan lies hidden in the Spinning-wheel." 

These words of Mohandas Karamchand 
Oandhi, the politico-religious leader and 
seer of India, have proved to be magic words. 
Thus he embarked upon the program for 
the destruction of the prestige of British 
trade in his country — for trade is the 
foundation of British control there. 

India not only accepts the dictum that 
'‘cloth is king”, but insists that India shall 
make her own cloth. Biealizing that the 
spinning-wheel was the gun that shot ri^ht 
at the heart of the long-continued depen- 
dence of his country, he set about reviving 
the ancient industries of the Indians in 
order that hb might draw out the real self 
of the :pttion, and break the power of an 
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alieii rule which for a hundred and sixty 
years lUMbeen sapping the vitality of his 
people. “Back to the Spinning-wheel,” was 
a call to India to return to itself. It was 
a call to revolution. 

This leader, of what is perhaps the 
strangest revolutionary movement of all 
time, has decreed that refusal to help the 
ruling class to rule shall take the place of 
mobilization ; that love shall take the place 
of bitterness and ill will, — that his people 
shall pay for their freedom in the coin of 
suffering. Gandhi’s weapon is simply orga- 
nized non-cooperation,— in other words non- 
recognition of the law, with absolute refusal 
^to use violence of any sort. This, GandM 
daims, is a terrible weapon— to be used only 
by those who are prepared to lose all, even 
life itself ! 

SWA-RAJ VS. THE BRITISH RAJ. 

It is a sort of amplMed glorified 
b^cott, and its purpose is to paralyze Idie 
government that is in power^ by having 
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notliing to do with it. It is a new agent 
of revolution through which British occu- 
pation of India wiU be made a thing of the 
past. It is Swa-Raj versus the British Baj. 
History can show no parallel to what is 
going on in that country to-day. Bey- 
olutions by force have been many. This 
is a revolution that depends not on strength 
of body but strength of soul. It is the old 
Indian ideal of Satyagraha, the' holding 
fast at aU cost to eternal Truth, that is 
supplying the resistance which no mere 
physical force can ever destroy. 

“He who holds fast to Soul-force 
( says Gandhi ) can never be conquered. 
He may die, but he dies a vi ctor — 
true to him self and to his cause”. 

Ever since the East India Company 
first gained a foot-hold in India in the 18 th 
century, India has been regarded by the 
British as an instrument In the expansion 
of England. JTriting in 1882 , nearly forty 
years ago, Sir John Seeley, a British histo^ 
rian said 5 
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"There is then no Indian nationality, 
although there are some germs out of 
which we can conceive an Indian 
Nationality developing... If the feeling 
of a common nationality began to exist 
there, only feebly, if — ^without inspiring 
any active desire to drive out the fore. 
*igner, it only created a notion that it 
was shameful to assist him in mainta- 
ining his dominion, from that day 
ahnost, OUE EMPIEE WOULD 
CEASE TO EXIST...For itis acondi- 
tion of.our Indian Empire that it should 
be held without any great effort.. .The 
moment India began to show herself 
what we so idly imagine her to be— a 
conquered nation — ^that moment we 
should recognize perforce the impossi- 
bility of retaining her.” 

THE AWAKENING OF INDIA. 


Today, in India, this ui^ersal feeling 
of nationality has not only taken shape, 
but it is assuming enormous proportions. 
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India — whose civilization was ■■ an 

accepted fact at a time when the people of 
Europe, clad in skins, were eating their 
food raw — India is arising in her might 
and saying : “We hare been a power in 
years gone by and we are going to • be 
again.” Gandhi had destroyed the fetish 
of the beneficence and permanence of the 
British trade, and is replacing it with 
the three-fold aspiration of self-discipline, 
self-reliance, and self-realization. 
to-day, are saying Leviticus-like : 

“Thou shalt not expect the broken 
and plundered and raped and tortured 
to live side by side with their perse- 
cutors. It is confusion. It is abomi- 
nation.” 

Gandhi is responsible for this situation. 
He is awakening in the Indian people,— .hi gh 
and low, educated and uneducat^, prii^pe 
and peasant, Hindu and 
Brahmin ar^ non-Brahmin— a moral cra- 
sdousness and a spiritual fervour the lilrp 
of whioh has not been known in wiodAy n 
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tijaes. has started a moTement that 
gathered all India into its restless tide. 
He u creating the spirit of nationality, the 
want of which has kept a nation of 319, 000, 
000 souls supine and impotent, under the 
almost inexplicable domination of something 
mdre than lOOj 000 Englishmen. 

(it is within the range of possibility that 
all men may in time fall under the spell of 
this man, who says, ‘-I believe I have a 
‘mission for the world— to teach mankind 
the power of non-violence, the power of 
Bight holding no sword or bayon et m jher 
hand.” / And he says this to the world that 
in five years of war paid down at least; 
twenty-five millions of lives as the price of 
peace, — the world that is to day arming to 
the . teeth in ‘'Preparedness against war” 
.world that is setting its greatest scient- 
ist! to invent even more efficient murder- 
ouBiAgases and acids. He is saying to huma- 
everywhere, fight in Christ’s way 
WP^. i/I Caesar's by suffering and 
killed if need be but not killing, by 
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the power of mind and soul, not with 
machine guns and bombs and poison gas. 
So said Terrance Macswiney, and in his 
death he proved the truth of his words— 
^‘Victory in this struggle for Ireland’s free- 
dom is not to those who inflict but to those 
who can endure.” 

It is natural to speak of the ‘‘Gandhi 
movement” and the “Gandhi program”, 
for now that a program has been evolved 
and a movement started it must perforce 
have a name ; but as a matter of fact, 
Gandhi and his followers, like the Bolshe- 
viki in Eussia, merely sensed a situation 
and took command of a movement that had 
been shaping itself during many years, 
under various leaders. He is carrying 
forward the ideas of such men as G, £• 
Gokhale, whom ^jGandhi regards as his 
political teacher, and who enthusiastically 
seconded Gandhi’s efforts in South Afi^Ca. 
He is perfecting the plans of Dadabhal 
^ftorojce of Bombay , former Meniber of 
i Calcutta Congress Of 

'UbAARy I 
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1906, outlined the policy that was to make 
for complete independence for India. He is 
bringing to fruition the life-long labors of 
B. G. Tilak — called during his life “the 
linorowned king of India’’ — ^who spent a 
decade of hie life in prison for alleged 
sedition against the government. This ttuiti 
it was who gave a conspicuous impetus to 
the - Swadeshi movement preaching the 
"neoei^ty of encouraging village organiza 
lions and such industries as the weaving of 
doth, which was in effect the planting of 
the seed of the Non-co-operation movment. 

HINDU-MUSLIM LEADERSHIP. 

Sharing the leadership with Gandhi are 
the brothers Ali, Mohammed and Saukat, 
somewhere described as ‘‘big meat-eating 
Mohammedans”, — a strange and rather 
aoxusing contrast to their ascetic, spiritual 
chief. There be,those who say that 
the vows of non-Tiolence taken by these 
dt lightiy on tiidr consdences. Be 
it may, they have given their word 
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that violence shall have no part in ihm 
activities as long as they are connected 
with the Non-co-operation movement. At 
the time of writing they are calling from 
their prison cell, ‘*No violence* and Swara] 
is assured. ** The mere fa6t that these men 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Gandhi 
marks perhaps the greatest achievement of 
this man, who is leading one-fifth of the 
world towards freedoi^a, for it is symbolic 
of the union of the two great religious 
groups — ^the Hindus and the Mahammedans. 
When the reports of the projected partition 
of Turkey reached India, Gandhi appealed 
to the Mahammedans to support their 
Turkish brethren, pledging also the support 
of the Hindus. The response was instanta- 
neous. E^remisis joined with moderaM, 
North joined south, and the Hindu-muslim 
entente, thanks to the Khilafat question, 
was a fait accompli A new weapon^ had 
been placed in the hands of this advocate 
of Truth-fqrc^. And When Mahatma 
G^dhii spoke to the heart of India — 
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feee ! Be skves no more I” — ^All India 
l^sponded with the result that to-day 
hundreds are saying with him : — 

“We have willed to become poor that 
India may become free ; We make 
ourselves small that India may be great ; 
we become weak that invincible strength 
may be hers.” 

Starange as it may seem, ( though not 
strafe, for every institution carries within 
itself the seeds of its own dissolution ) it 
Was the partition of Bengal, engineered 
by Lord Ourzon, that forced to the fore- 
front the idea of Swaraj ( Self-govern- 
ment ) in contradistinction to the idea 
of Home Eule which at one time would 
have, satisfied the Indian People. This 
odion of an arrogant, egotistical official, 
obsessed by a greed for profits — (for Bengal 
divided meant the opportunity for increased 
taxation ) served to arouse Bengal to such 
a pitch of indignati^ and rebellion that all 
India could not but be affected. The shock 
tilat the British power received through 
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the Partition has never been equalled by 
any other of the countless oppressive acts 
of British officialdom. The nationality that 
Sir John Seeley foresaw and feared was from 
that time on an assured fact. 

Nor was this Lord Curzon’s only 
contribution to the revolutionary movement 
that is sweeping India to day. It was he 
who instigated the formation in 1906 
of the All-India Muslim League, an 
organization intended by the Viceroy 
to support the Government and act in 
opposition to the Indian National Cong- 
ress, ( which body had been originally 
intended to secure redress of wrongs and 
certain political concessions— crumbs from 
the Government table.) But, as an Indian 
now in this country expressed it, “God had 
other and better uses for this body”, and 
shortly after it was formed plans for the 
unification of the two were complete, result- 
ing in a demand, supported by both 
organizatipn®, for Swaraj. 



OPPRESSIVE MEASURES FAN THE 
FLAMES OF DISCONTENT. 

The Partition of Bengal was intended 
to weaken the growing solidarity of the 
Indian people, the UniTersities Act to 
cripple education, the Press Act to gag the 
press. They all served instead to further 
strengthen and crystallize this solidarity, 
and particularly the solidarity of the hither- 
to inarticulate masses. Then came the 
Bowlatt Act — ^better known as the “Black 
Act” — a sort of moral equivalent of mar- 
tial law, with the object of crushing all 
opposition to the Government by terrorism. 
This was the last straw, the crowning 
indignity — ^and the Indian people responded 
mnoh as did the American colonists at the 
tiine of the Bevolution when the Stamp 
Act was put in force. A great wave of 
pc^fralar indignation rolled up, and Mahatma 
Gimdhi rode on the crest of that wave to a 
porition of power never before occupied by 
aAy leader since the beginning of the 
ooonpation of |ndia. 
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Then came the massacre of Amritsar, 
in the Punjab, at Jallianwalla Bagh, where 
General Dyer shot to death, 500 men, 
women, children, and wounded about 1600. 
others, in order — on his own admission — to 
create an impression on the whole province 
of the might of the British Baj. The date 
of this awful occurauce (which may be com- 
pared to the Russian “Bl gody Sunday ** ) is 
certain to be a memorable date in the Imtory 
of the English, as well as of the Indian 
People. The studied cold-blooded cruelty 
of the action of this military upstart opened 
ears to hear and minds to comprehend the 
unique message that Gandhi has set out to 
carry throughout the length and breadth of 
the Motherland. . A Hindu, now in this 
country, speaking of the unexpected effect 
of the oppressive measures of the Govern- 
ment, — and particularly the part that Lord 
Curzon himself hr.d played in arousing 
dynamic of^sition to English rule in India, 
sud “It was nothing less than the hand of 
Gpd’^ A Hahommedan writing &om Madras 
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says “The Khilafat wrong, the Punjab atro- 
cities and Rowlatt Act, have become bless- 
ings in disguise and are nothing but blows 
dealt to the sleeping masses of India to 
awaken them from their slumber.” 

It has been said that no one can under- 
stand the situation in India unless he un- 
derstands the man who has had so much to 
do with making it what it is. “Mahatma 
GandM has captured India,” says Colonel 
Josiah Wedgewood, a member of the British 
Parliament, who while he disagrees with 
C-andhi’s policy absolutely, admits that he 
has a greater following than any other 
political leader in the world to-day. 

This man who draws and holds his 
followers by the power of love admits an 
admiration for Jesus of Nazareth that has 
become almost the dominating passion of his 
ilife, When asked what he thought of him 
Dr. Eabmdranath Tagore replied, “He is a 
truly great soul.. ....He is a saint and saintB 

still have a chance in India.” 

In . a sermon entitled, “Who is 
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Greatest man in the World” Eev. John 
Haynes Holmes, of New York City, who is- 
the most noted exponent of non -resist ance 
in America, in A pri] j.921 startled the whole 
XTnited States asking the same question. 
In this address, delivered at the Community 
Church, Mr. Holmes turned from the 
“little men who rode the storm of the Great 
War to power and place, to consideration of 
two great men, Eomain Holland, a religious 
idealist and Nicolai liemn, a realist, but a 
man, by his own confession, without the 
spiritual bent ; and from that point moved 
on to a consideration of the unique figure 
who is leading the Nationalist movement in 
India. This man, Mohandas Earamchand 
Gandhi, he described as a ‘* uniYersal many 
c ombining in seemingly perfect balance, the 
supreme qualities of the idealist and the 
realist, — the dreamer and the doer.” 
GANDHI: TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRIST. 

Gandhi, thus presented as the most 
dynamic personality of the time, is to-day 
the object of reverence of hundreds of mUli- 
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DUB of people, and an object of terror to the 
greatest imperialistie power of the age, — 
the power that holds these millions of 
people, his people, in almost slavish subjeo* 
taon. He is a little man, weighing less than 
a hundred pounds, of weak physique but 
iron will. He is a shrunken figure of a 
man, insignificant even at first glance, but 
endowed with a magnetism and a spiritual 
force un-equalled ( according to all reports ) 
eince the time of Jesus. An American poet 
has recently written of him. 4SAt 
Hath Buddha found in peace, Nirvana, now, 
<Qr doth Christ walk on earth again ? 

Colonel Wedgewood, who believes that 
India is drifting into “anarchy” says apropos 
■oi Candhi’s hold on the people; 

**Tbe intelligentzia differs from him in 
private, rarely in public. Property 
differs from him and trembles. The 
Government, any government, differs 
from him ( because he goes to the root 
of all government), and thinks it best 
to—wait” 
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A brilliant' English journalist writes : 
There is every reason to infer that the 
daily life of the Mahatma is modelled upon 
the sermon on the Mount. When this man 
expressed the opinion that Jesus of Nazareth 
re&ained from politics, Gandhi replied, *‘l 
do not think so, but if you are right, the 
less Ohristian he.” 

It is necessary to emphasize these things, 
for otherwise one can hardly visualize what 
is going on in India to-day. A reTolution 
whose leader said : ‘‘we must have no blood- 
shed ; we will not harm our oppressors ; we 
will not even hate them,” can only be oo^- 
prahended in the light of such a document 
as that which embodies the message of 
J esus. Only by means of the illumination of 
such teachings can one understand a leader 
who asserts : 

“We must have no bloodshed ; — Let not 
our rock be violence and devilry. Our 
rook murt be non-violence and godliness. 
The success of our movmnent depends 
upon our ability to control all tixe farces 
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of violence on our side we wUl not 

injure Englishman. We will not even 
hate them. Ours is the law of love.” 
Working under this law, Gandhi holds, 
it is possible for a single individual to defy 
the might of an unjust empire. And thia 
is what Gandhi is doing. He is defying 
the might of the most powerful imperialism 
in the world ; and if he can get and keep 
the hundreds of millions of his countrymen 
behind him in the unified opposition to 
British rule in India, he will not only win 
Swaraj for India but he will revolutionize 
Eevolution for all time I We are told on 
good authority that 80 per cent of the 
population of India are with him. It may 
be that many have but meager comprehe> 
nsion of what he is trying to do ; but tiiey 
trust him and they adore him. Men fight 
to kiss his hand or touch his garment. They 
have walked forty miles — ^it is reported — 
merely to catch a glimpse of the train that 
carries him by. Everyone who has met 
'Mm speaks of his eyes— eyefctrhich Erasner 
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Hunt describes as, ''deep with pity and 
understanding and burning bright with 
great purpose.” It is said that these blazing 
eyes defeat any argument before it is 
uttered ; that it is impossible to disagree 
with him in his presence. Such is the power 
of the spirit. Such are the results of figh* 
ting on the higher plane. 

The policy of Hate, Gandhi declares, is 
suicidal ; so he has outlined a policy based 
on constructive good will which can and 
does act as a cement to keep intact any 
organized body. He holds that armed force, 
always the weapon of the weak, is 4he 
concrete manifestation of fear and hate 
which are disintegrating forces and hence a 
temporary and shifting base of action. The 
capacity for unlimited self-sacrifice that 
Gandhi’s method presupposes simply cannot 
exist side by side with ill*will, as it cannot 
permit the use of the weapons that ill-will 
suggests. 

*‘N(m-violenoe”, says this eloquwt 
prophet of ^e new dispensation, “does not 

8 
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mean meek submi8sio|L to the will of the 
doer, but it means pitting one’s whole 
soul against the will of the tyrant. Yio* 
lenee belongs to the Satanic materialism of 
the west ; our cause shall triumph through 
Soul Force. It is a program which provides 
for the securing of one’s rights by personal 
suffering — ^by the concerted action of Good 
s^nst Evil.” 

"An impossible program !” some reply. 


THE GENESIS OF THE 
NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 

But it is the impossible that has been 
done from time immemorial — and will be 
done again. Thrilling and almost un- 
believable is the story of the non-violent 
struggle for recognition, of 16,000 Indians 
«in South Africa, led by this g^eat apostle of 
^'passive resistance”. This was the first 
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use by Gandhi of the weapon of non- 
co-operation. Here he fought the goiwrn- 
ment for twenty years, barring those 
intervals, when (true to his idea of following 
the letter as well as the spirit of the Golden 
Rule ) he called off his “strike” when the 
government was in trouble and with his 
followers went to its assistance. The fight 
was long, but at last came victory — ^the 
result of the almost unbelievable patience 
and humility with which this saint met 
every act of an enemy that finally gave in 
for very shame. The long campaign of 
non-violent resistance finally compelled 
General Smuts to negotiate with the Indian 
leader, and the Smuts-Gandhi legislation is 
still on the Statute books at Cape Town. 

As Love and Non-violence may be said 
to be the power, so Non-cooperation may be 
said to be the machinery evolved to utilize 
that power, to the end that the Indian 
people shall be freed from an alien rule that 
has been, so . long sapping their moral and 
spiritual energies as well as destroying 
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their physical potentialities. Gandhi ha9 
said publicly: “We freely admit our Share 
of blame for the existing state of things. 
It is not British guns that are responsible 
for our Subjection so much as our voluntary 
co-operation.” And he says, too : “True 
men disregard unjust commands... Befuse 
then to help England to make you a ‘con- 
quered nation’.” Non-cooperation, as 
G^dhi outlines it, is nothing less than 
absolute refusal to participate in any func- 
tion— political, social, legal or educational — 
or in any business transaction which is 
essential to British rule. “Swaraj,” said 
Gandhi, “is knocking at our doors, and 
by co-operation with the comparatiuely 
few Englishmen within our borders may 
U not be ourselves, not the British, who 
are shutting it out ?” The present govern- 
ment, he insists, cannot even live in India 
except through the assistance of Indians. 
So he says to his people : 

The Program : 

Cease to cc-eperate with your rulers* 
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Boycott Ii(juor and drugs ; take your 
ckildreu out of the English schools; 
keep out of English courts, wear home* 
spun clothing. Give up all titles and 
honors of British origin. Pay no taxed 
to the British Government. Besign 
from Government positions, — civil and 
military. 

In his “Open Letter to the Duke of 
Connaught", Gandhi wrote : 

He who runs may see that this is a reli- 
gious and purifying movement. We 
are leaving o£E drink. Weare tryingtorid 
India of a curse of untouchabiUty. We 
are trying to throw oS foriegn tinsel 
and splendor, by reviving the spinning 
and the ancient and poetic simplicity of 
life. We hope therefore to storilise the 
existing and harmfdl institutions. We 
are at war with nothing that is good in 
the world. In protecting Islam we are 
protecting the honor of humanity. 

The baidiario idea of force as a safe- 
guard of national seQurity— “The heatiien 
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heart that puts its trust in reeking tube and 
iron shard”, these have failed. Gandhi norr 
comes to Christian nations of the Western 
world, — ^nations which paradoidcally enough 
have accepted, along with the Sermon on 
the Mount, the ages-old machsevellian idea 
that physical force is the basis of authority, 
— ^with the word of Him who said : “He 
that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” For want of a better name his 
piQlicy has been described as “p assive resis- 
tance” a term first used by Tolstoi. The 
Mahatma does not like the expression. He 
Says that it merely describes a method, but 
gives no hint of the system of which it is 
only a part. “Real beauty,” he says, “is 
doing good against evil”, which calls to 
nand the words of Jesus, “Recompense to no 
man evil for evil.*' The Christian has no 
Acuity in accepting the thought therein 
contained, but his practical mind suggests 
the questions — ^How can such ideas be car* 
tied out ? Will non*violent resistance 
li^k f The Indians who, during a labov 
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strike laid themselves down across a tram- 
car track in rows and met death until the 
motorman had no stomach to proceed fur- 
ther, give one answer to the question. This 
testimony from M, A. Ansasi, Secretary of» 
the Indian Ifational Congress, taken from 
the “Venturer”, London, May, 1921, gives 
another. He says : 

Violent mobs have been controlled be- 
cause of the appeal made to their higher 
nature. At the Delhi station I saw a 
menacing crowd of some 80,000 quietly 
disperse at the bidding of a Swami after 
upwards of 200 of their number had been 
wounded and some kUled by soldiers 
sent to break up the procession. And 
instances of this sort are occuring evwy 
day. 

A contributor to the “Muhammedan’' 
(Madras) says significantly : 

The politics of India are to be based 
purely upon ethical and religious grounds 
and not ppon militarism, which dies in 
Germany and takes birth— everywhere 1 
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...Young India’s Call is for self-discipline 
and patient suffering, so that no amount 
of force may make her co-operate with 
injustice and oppression.... The idealism 
of non-cooperation is placed before the 
self-respecting Indians to be taken in 
hand. Bonds of slavery are to be shaken 
off, not by Sin Fein methods, not by 
“Bolshevism”, but by a policy of STAND 
ALOOF FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 
This “standing aloof from the govern- 
ment”, this severing of all connection with 
e government that is denationalizing the 
state, is not all. This is only the rejection part 
of Gandhi’s program. The other side, which 
may be called the acceptance side of it, 
provides for the building up within the old, 
a new India — a free, virile, independent 
India. The Rejection of one thing here, 
implies the acceptance of something else, 
which in this case, is a whoUy new psycho- 
logy of action for the Indian people. It 
calls for the building up of a system of 
viUt^ industries, the creation of native 
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arbitratioii courts, the initiation of new and 
better schools, and— most important of all 
— ^the injection into the masses, of the will 
to live as a free people. This side of the 
program is the crowning success of Non- 
co-operation, and, barring the negative 
character of the name, it is the posititive 
part of Gandhi’s program. 

This in brief, is the remarkable revolu- 
tionary policy of the man who, without a 
dout, has the greatest political following in 
the world — ^a following that, in spite of, — 
or perhaps because of his anticipated arrest 
is increasing every day. It must be borne 
in mind that while there is no animus to- 
wards Englishmen, there is a deep ethical 
obUgalion on the part of Gandhi’s followers, 
not to co-operate with a bureaucracy that 
refuses to pay the same respect to the men 
and women of India that it pays to the 
English men and women. 



RESULTS OF NON-COOPERATION : 


Already the efforts of this wise and pure 
movement have produced remarkable re- 
sults. This is not a message that falls on 
deaf ears. People hear and they obey. 
Men who have been drunkards and drug* 
takers for years, say, “Gandhi forbids,” and 
the vicious habits of a life-time are broken. 
Lawyers give up practices that have meant 
lives of luxury, and live in comparative 
poverty. About thirty thousand titles have 
been renounced. Eabindranath Tagore was 
one of the first to act in this renunciation. 
In his letter to the Viceroy resigning his 
title he said, after a scathing denundation 
of the “treatment meted out to a population 
disarmed and resourceless by a power which 
has the most terribly efficient organization 
for the destruction of human lives,” — ‘‘The 
time has come when badges of honor make 
our shame glaring in their incongruous con- 
text of humiliation.” 

Colleges have been broken up and 
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students have gone out as apostles, preach- 
ing the gospel of the new revolution. Taxea 
are refused and lands forfeited. Spinning- 
wheels have been put into millions of homes^ 
and foreign made clothing is everywhere 
taboo. At a great meeting, in August, 1921, 
following the immense bon-fire wherein 
millions of rupees worth of foreign-made 
cloths and clothing were burned, every" 
person present was clad in home-spun. All 
this foreshadows the downfall of British 
domination in India, for British trade is the 
life of British rule there. 

The Government, at a loss as to ways and 
means to meet this strange weapon of the 
Mahatma, has resorted, as of old, to violence- 
but the results leave much to be desired. 
Thousands have gone to jail gladly, — ^have 
even courted arrest. They have made n& 
defence whatever, signifying their denial 
of the Government’s right to inter-fere 
with whatever they may please to do. At 
the National Gen|j^es8 held the last weak of 
December 1921, in spite of the Govemmeni 
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effort against it— it was voted overwhelm- 
ingly to continue the non-violent program 
and also to institute civil disobedience in 
eesrtain sections of the country. Already, 
it is reported, the Egyptians have dedded 
to adopt Gandhi’s tactics of non-co-opera- 
tion, and what Egypt has done, other 
nations are bound to do. The unique 
experiment of this politically minded saint 
will be tried again and again ; and in the 
jears to come what India is doing to-day 
will be seen to have had a world-wide sig- 
nificance. Hakim Ajmal Ehan, the acting 
President of the Congress, said : — 

“It should be a matter af pride to all 
of ns that India is showing the way to 
other sister countries. ... The day is 
not far distant when the conscience of 
the world will adopt ours as the world 
weapon against universal injustice and 
untruth.” 

It is heartening to know that monstrous 
«Msts of repression have no provoked violence 
excepting in comparatively few instenoeis^ 
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and in many of these, outside influence haa 
been clearly discerned. Eepression has “only 
redoubled the national determination” in. 
the words of the head of the Congress, 
who says : — 

“Our country is experiencing terrible 
convulsions, but it requires no prophet 
to foretell that these are the birth-pangs 
of Young India that will revive the 
glorious traditions of our ancient country 
and permit her to take her place among 
the nations of the world.” 

The presence of this Mohamedan as the 
acting President of this great nationalistic 
gathering of ten thousand delegates — ^repre- 
senting more than ten million registered 
Volunteers pledged to the extreme position 
of the non-co-operation program — is itself 
highly significant, for it is indicative of that 
new spirit of Hindu Muslim unity which 
was first shown forth to the world when 
the All brotheri became Gandhi’s chief 
lieutenants. 



THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

Women have been a great factor in the 
success of this boycott. Indeed the part 
that the women of India are playing in this 
movement for the liberation of the mother- 
land, is particularly heartening and more 
than ordinarily significant. According to 
«11 reports they have responded with sym- 
pathetic readiness to the Appeal that Gandhi 
addressed to them when Swaraj was first 
projected. He declared that women intui- 
tively understand the spiritual nature of the 
struggle, and he admonished them that the 
**Swade8hi” ( our own country ) movement 
must start inside the home where woman 
was supreme. Greatly pleased by their res- 
ponse he said in address, delivered in 
^cutta, December, 1920 : 

“I would be guilty of want of faith in 
God if I underrated the ragnificance of 
the response from the women of India." 
"There is no one in the world who 
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can be an equal of a woman who 
possesses a pure and kind heart.” 

Women were present in large numbers 
at the congress last December when Gandhi's 
program of non-violent non-co-operation was 
launched; and a number of women’s con- 
ferences have been held since that time. 
More than this, from all over India women 
are taking an active part in spreading the 
gospel of peaceful revolution. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and Sarala Devi, both noted poets and 
publicists are speaking in support of Non- 
co-operation. The latter is a niece of Babin- 
dranath Tagore. Mrs. C. B. Das whose 
husband gave up a very remunerative 
law-practice to work with Gandhi, and 
Ansuya Bai, who comes from the same 
province as Gandhi and has a remarkable 
influence there, are both giving valuable 
assistance ; and there are hundred of others, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Farsee, and Chris- 
tian,— all workers for freedom. 

Women go to public meetings and come 
l)ack minus their diamonds, saying, ‘*It is 
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for the cause.” Some of the most splendid 
jewels in the land are at the feet of Gandhi 
to be sold at public auction for the Tilak 
Swaraj Pund as it is called. Beautiful 
stuffs are cast aside for the coarse Ehaddar 
now being woven in the homes from Indian- 
grown materials, for India is realizing, as 
Mrs. Sarala Devi put it, that it is ‘‘at 
the point of the spindle only that we shall 
win back our freedom” Women are urging 
their sons to put aside all thought of study- 
ing until freedom shall have been won and 
the opportunity for education extended — 
not to the favored few — ^but to all. 

Upon arrest af the Ali brothers in Sep- 
tember 1921, the wife of Mohammed Ali 
declared at a momster meeting held in 
Bombay that she had sent her husband 
“happily” to prison, promising that she 
wouH serve the Cans* in bis place. She 
pleaded with the crowd to keep to their vow 
of non-violence, because this arrest was in 
reality a test, the test, of the sincerity and 
strength of the Indian people in their time 
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of trial ; and she begged them to remember 
that in place of one of the Ali brothers 
would come ten, ready to serve their 
country. The call to this meeting was sent 
out by Mrs. Naidu, who is President of 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, 
and a statement issued by her at that time, 
read : — 

‘•I entreat the people of Bombay to meet 
this grave hour of our national crisis in 
a spirit of unbroken calm, courage, and 
fortitude : and to offer to them ( the 
Ali brothers ) the tribute of Love and 
Sorrow — not by instituting futile Hartals 
and processions but by faithfully 
maintaining inviolate the great ideal 
of Non-violence and Peace — ” 

The aged mother of the Brothers per- 
haps best sums up the new spirit of the 
women in the message she sent to Mahatma 
Gandhi on the occassion of the arrest of her 
sons ; which reads as follows : 

^^Telegram' received. Am. unmoved. 
Wprk should on no account be relaxed, 
4 
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but continued with redoubled energy. 
Though practically invalid I am ready 
to work to the last breath. God be with 
us.” 

Indian women are to-day coming out of 
their seclusion filled with that spirit of 
legitimate nationality which says, “India 
shall be free.” In the early period of his 
S.Quth African activity, Mrs. Gandhi 
decided to cast her lot with that of her 
husband, — and how hard that lot was can 
only be glimpsed by reading the accounts 
of tiiat long and arduous struggle. The 
suffering of that and later times have left 
•their indelible marks upon her face. Spea- 
king to her, in 1912, a prominent Indian 
publicist said, ‘‘As long as we have women 
'lihe Mrs. Gandhi we need not despair of 
oun* country. They show that at the proper 
time and as occasion may arise, they are 
possessed of the highest qualities of courage, 
her(Hsm, and capacity for endurance and 
suffering. 

All this does not mean l^t there is no 
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opposition, no disagreement with Gandhi’s 
methods. Gandhi has opponents, chiefly 
among the parasites created by the British 
Ctovernment, — place-hunters, • title-lovers, 
and time-servers of every description. Also 
there are legitimate “Tories” to be found 
in India in 1922 as they were in our own 
country in 1776. Indians there are, as 
there were Americans, in Revolutionary 
days, who have not the perspective to see 
what is for their country’s best good. But 
the free spirit is alive there and growing. 
Then Gandhi has to contend with the subtle 
antagonism that arises among intellectuals 
and also among religionists, — ^for Gandhi 
is both an “intellectual” and a religious 
leader. Despite all such opposition and 
these disagreements, however, the response 
to Gandhi’s appeal for national unity, has 
been phenomenal and heartening in tiie 
extreme ; and the reaction of the Indian 
people to the, efforts of this leader, looking 
toward the spMtnal, social and political reo 
generation of a once great nation, has been 
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continues to be almost beyond the 
belief and the comprehension of the Western 
mind. 

THE INTELLIGENTZIA: 

The hold that he has on the hearts and 
minds of the common people everywhere is 
particularly inspiring. Gandhi tells the 
intelligentzia plainly that they are wanted 
in the movement, but that Swaraj can be 
(Stained without their co-operation ! It must 
be remembered that this is a call to a 
spiritually-minded people to wrest the 
control of the government from the iron 
band of tryanny simply by opposing, to the 
strength of the oppressor, the willingness to 
suffer untill Might shall have been put 
down by Bight. It is a determined effort 
to great political revolution without shedd- 
ing the blood of the enemy. By the 
following out of the policy of non-violent 
resistance, Great Britain has once been 
brought to terms by this matchless leadw 
and she will be again if Gandhi can hold 
together millimis as he was able to hold 
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thousands. Can he do this } The ‘‘if’ cannot 
be ignored. Can “Truth Force” win under 
the circumstances ? Already the iron hand 
•of power is being felt with increasing 
severity, A government which at Amritsar 
did not hesitate to massacre in cold blood 
peaceful gathering of men, women and 
children, will hesitate at nothing. Agents 
provocateur are to be found in India as they 
were of old in Russia. Incitenent to violence 
must be expected always and everywhOTe. 
Blood will flow in streams if the passive 
resistants do hold out. Will enough of 
them hold their principles so that success 
may come in the greater stuggle, as in the 
lesser ? On the strength of India’s ad« 
herence to the program laid down by their 
great leader depends the freedom of that 
oountry and the future peace of the world. 
And think of what this would mean ! The 
outlawing of physical force in every field, 
the fulfillment of Christ’s admonition 
•expressed in i^e'words ( so long misinter- 
preted ) “Turn the other cheek,”; and the 
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saving of the future of humanity from the 
terrible god Moloch, that takes his toll from 
the finest and best of the race, lays his fell 
hand upon the children and reaches intotthe 
future — even unto the fourth generation. 

And India free would mean, — must 
mean, a free world. Gandhi’s leadership 
must pass to his people which shall point 
the way towards universal brotherhood, 
f‘My life”, says Gandhi, “is dedicated to 
the service of India through the religion, 
of Non-violence, which I believe is the 
root of true Hinduism. I believe 
absolutely that India has a mission for 
the world. My religion has no geographi- 
cal linoits. If I have a living faith in 
it, it will transcend my love for India 
herself,” 

If great India can say this, and saying 
believe, and believing, do — the whole world 
^rill indeed be saved. “Let the bu|;les sound 
the truce o^ God to the whole world 
forever. Not to one people, but to every 
^ple let the glad tidings go......” 
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By Mary SlegrisL 

AVho is it walks across the world today ? 

A Christ or Buddha on the common way — 

This man of Peace through whom all India draws 
Breathlessly near to the eternal will ? 

Hush, what if on our earth is born again 
A leader who shall conquer by the sign 
'Of one who went strange ways in Nazareth ? 

Who is it sits within his prison cell 

The while his spirit goes astride the world ? 

This age-fulfilling one through whom speak out 
The Vedas and Upanishads— who went 
Naked and hungry forth to find the place 
Where hijjnan woe is deepest and to feel 
Thft bitterest grief of India’s tragic land ? 

Whose is this peace that challenges a world 
'that calls divine resistance to a will 
No map upholds ? Whose is this voice 
Through whom’ the Orient comes sitticulatc ? 
\Vhose love is this that is an unsheathed sword 
To plefce the body of hypocrisy ? 

AVhose sifertfee this that calls across the world ? " 
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In this strange leader are all races met ; 

In his heart East and West are one immortally 
Through him Love sounds her clarion endlessly 
To millions prostrate who have lain age-long 
Beneath the oppressor’s heel— unwearied saint. 
Who gives them back the ancient memory 
Of a great dawn, a lost inheritance. 

In his deep prison there in India 
Somehow abreast with sun and sky he waits. 
What if again a Christ is crucified 
By some reluctant Pilate— if again 
The blind enact their old Gethsemane ? 

Tread softly, world, perhaps a Christ leads orv 
Today in India. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE CONGRESS AND AFTER 


By M. K. Gandhi. 

Tke Congress week was a week of joy and celebration. 
None thought that Swaraj was not attained. Every one 
seemed to be conscious of the growing national strength. 
There was confidence and hope written in every face. The 
Reception Committee had provided for admitting one hundred 
thousand , visitors to the Congress pandal. But the lowest 
calculation puts down the figure at two lacs. The rush was 
so great that it became impossible to issue either season 
tickets or the entrance tickets. And this phenomenal atten- 
dance would have i)een still larger if all Wds of false rumours 
had not been started to ^icare away people. The imprison- 
ment of leaders and workers and their courage has filled the 
people with a new, hope and a new joy. There was a feeling 
in the air that the people had found in suffering the surest 
remedy for the attainment of freedom and breaking down the 
mightiest force that might be pitted against it. 

The Constitution has worked for a year and in my humble 
opinion it has proved a thorough success. There was a 
serious business air about the Subjects Committee which had 
ample time for deliberation. It was a committee not chosen 
hap-hazard, but deliberately by electors who knew what they 
were doing. The Congress itself was an impressive spectacle. 
Hakimji made |n ideal and patient President in the place of 
Deshabandhu China Ranjan Das. The delegates insisted 
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upon their doubts being solved before they voted. They insisted 
on understanding everything that was going on, 

Mr. Vallabhbbai Patel, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, took no more than fifteen minutes to read his address 
in Hindi. There were no speeches to induct the President. 
The whole of the function was performed by the All-India 
Congress Committee. /Phat saved at least two hours of the 
twelve thousand delegates and visitors. The President’s 
address took no more than twenty minutes. fA’ery speech 
was to the point and not a minute was allowed to be wasted 
in idle talk. 

In the nature of things too it could not well lie otherwise. 
The resolutions were addressed to the nation, I’hey jiresented 
a programme of earnest work that had got to be done if the 
nation was to find her place in the world. 

Extraordinary care was therefore taken both in the 
Subjects Committcc^nd the Congress to see that the resolu- 
tions were properly^miderstood before they were voted upon. 

So much for the business side. 

THE EXHIBITION. 

The spectacular was no less impressive. The pandal 
itself was a majestic structure covered with Khadi all over. 
The* arches also of Khadi. the Subjects ( ommittee pandal of 
Khadi. A beautiful fountain surrounded by green lawns 
ornamented the front of the pandal. At the back was a large 
pandal for overflow meetings where all that had gone in the 
Congress pandal was explained to the thousands of spectators, 
men and women who could not gain entrance for love or 
money. 

The whole ground was a blaze of light at night, and being 
on the river bank and just at the end of Ellis Bridge, presented 
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for full eight days for thousands of admiring spectators on the 
other side a gorgeous appearance. 

The Exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted huge 
crowds. It was a complete success. The attendance was 
beyond all expectation, no less than forty thousand visited the 
Exhibition daily. It was a unique demonstration of what 
India can produce, 'bhe chief attraction was the party from 
Chikacole who demonsliated all the processes of cotton 
leading to the drawing out of yarn up to lOO counts. No 
Machinery could possibly make the snow-like silvers that the 
delicate hands of the women of Andhra produced with their 
simple bones. No machine could draw the exquisite thread 
that the delicate fingers of the Andhra women drew. The 
music of the spindle, as it performed its gentle revolution, is 
incapable of being reproducted. The evolution that Khadi 
has undergone during the year could also be studied in a 
room where every \aricly of Khadi was collected. The 
paintings from Shantimkelan and elsewhere and the beautiful 
carvings afforded instruction to the close student as well as 
the ordinary spectator. The musical concerts in which musi- 
cians jiom all parts of India took part w^as an irresistible 
attraction for thousands of spectators. It ended in the 
('onvening by Vishnu Digainber Shastri of the fir.st All-India 
Musical Conference wdiose object is to popularise music in 
national assemblies and organise Ehajan Mandalis. 

KHADI IN EVIDENCE. 

The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining nuislim Nagar, and the 
Khilafat pandal next to it'were a triumphant demonstration of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity and an ocular demonstration of the hold 
that Khadi has on the public. 'Fhe Reception Committee 
used only Khadi manufactured in Gujarat and worth three 
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hundred and fifty thousand rupees. The Committee paid 
Rs. 50,000 for the use of the Khadi. All the tents including 
a big kitchen and> store house were covered with Khadi. 
Nearly two thousand volunteers both Hindu and Mussalman 
and including a few Parsis and Christans looked after all the 
arrangements for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim 
Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was 
secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta were covered 
over with clean earth after every time the trench was 
used. It was therefore found to be in a clean condition. 
The work of attending to the trenches was done not by paid 
Bhagis but by unpaid volunteers befonging to all castes and 
religions. I'hose only were taken who had no repugnance to 
this necessary work. The reader may not know that the 
process is so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does 
not not have to touch either the excreta or the earth. He has 
but to take a few shovelfuls of the cleanest earth, and with it 
carefully cover up the dirt. The result of this simple atten- 
tion was that the camp was clean, sweet and free from the 
plague of this. All the camps were lighted by elctricity. 

WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 

I must not omit to mention the Women’s Conference 
presided by Biamma, the brave mother of the Ali lirothers. 
It was a soul-stirring spectacle. The whole of the spacious 
pandal was filled by no less than fifteen thousand women. 
I do not say that they all understood what was going on. 
But I do say that they knew instinctively what it was-. 
They knew that their assembly advanced India’s cause and 
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that they were expected to play their part side by side 
with men. 

In the midst of all this rush there was, so far as I am 
aware, no accident. The police, be it said to their credit, 
never interfered with anything or any body. On the Congress 
side of the bridge all arrangements were left to the Congress 
and the Khilafat volunteers. 

THE DARK SIDE. 

So far I have given the bright side of the picture. But 
like every picture the Congress picture too has its shades. 
Though there was the greatest enthusiasm, there was at times 
unruliness on the part of the visitors. When they grew 
impatient they made a rush for the pandal and forced entrance 
once or twice. It was all good-humoured but it could also 
prove disastrous. We must be able to regulate such func- 
tions in perfect order and .that is possible only when the mass 
of people instinctively and voluntarily obey instructions from 
their own men. Self-restraint is the key to Swaraj, self- 
government. Even the delegates were not all punctilious in 
obeying instructions. Some of them would not even occupy 
the blocks reserved for them. They did not hesitate even to 
suggest that they were out for civil disobedience and would 
therefore sit where they liked. Even some members of the 
All India Congress Committee were not above such incivil 
criminal disobedience. Some delegates wouid not pay for 
their board and lodging. And I am sorry to say that there 
was even impersonation by at least one Gujarati who used a 
friend’s ticket as visitor although he knew that the ticket bore 
his friend’s name and that it was non-transferable. What 
adds to the grief is that he is a well known member of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 
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AND AFTER. 

When therefore I think of the darker side of the picture 
my heart sinks within me. I know why there is delay in our 
realising our ideal. But when I think of the brighter side, the 
picture is too attractive to enable the shades materially to mar 
its beauty. At the same time it would not do for us to be 
forgetful and relax our vigilance. The movement depends 
for its success only upon developing our moral strength. 
Even as one false note spoils a whole musical piece, so does 
a single individual suffice to crush a great movement like ours. 
Let us remember that we have staked our all upon Truth and 
Nonviolence. Whatever other may be able to do being free 
from any such pledge, bound by our own pledge we are sure 
to fall to pieces, if we break our own deliberate pledge. As 
therefore I have often said in these pages, the thorough work- 
ing of the Congress Constitution leads automatically to the 
establishment of Swaraj. Let us see . — Young India, 



THE THIRTYSIXTH INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

Ahmedabad Session, December, 27th, 1921. 

First Day*s Proceedings. 

o 

The momentous annual Session of the Thirtysixth Indian 
National Congress opened its session at Ahmedabad on 
Decemb er, 27th 1021 u nder a specially erected pandal on the 
bank ofth e river Sabarmati., 

The Bandal. 

The pandal itself, a majestic structure admirably planned 
and covered all over with pure white khadi (hand spun and 
handwoven) prsented an imposing appearance. The exterior 
resembled that of an ancient Indian Fort with three gates. 
The main Swaraj gate bearing the motto “ Swaraj is my 
birthright inscribed just above the central arch with a charka 
immediately beneath ii.xed in bold relief stood as the noble 
gateway to India's freedom. 

With the change of India’s political atmosphere 
the Congress also had changed its ^methods. Everything Iwd 
business-like appearance and was devoid of superfluities. 
The decorations inside the pandal though simple were yet 
attractive. Changes in sitting arrangements were one of its 
features. The dais was slightly raised from the ground 
sloping towards the centre. 

Quite in oriental fashion the whole audience squatted on 
the ground, the sand floor covered with Khadi serving the 
purpose of cushion. Only the acting President and 
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Mahatama Gandhi were provided with stools to write on and 
the press representatives were supplied with desks. 

The audience was composed of the three thousand 
members of the Reception Committee, five thousand delegates 
from the several provinces of India and four thousand visitors. 
The following from the pen of Mahatma Gandhi appearing in 
his “ Young India ” is an interesting reading. 

An Instructive Table. 

By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Reception Com- 
mittee I am able to give the following table showing the 
number of delegates who attended the Congress and their 
composition : — 


Number of delegates. 


Name of 

No. of delegates 

Actual 

Provinces. 

under the Constitution. 

Arrivals. 

Andhra 

360 

00 

Kerala 

160 

33 

i Maharashtra 

292 

263 

^Karnataka 

320 

304 

Gujarat 

185 

185 

Bombay 

18 

17 

Burma 

100 


Punjab and N. W. F. ^ 540 

518 

Sindh 

71 

^>3 

Delhi 

100 

92 

Rajputna 

400 

399 

Utkal 

300 

108 

C. P. (Marathi) 

50 

44 

Assam 

63 

17 

Berar 

61 

58 

Madras 

410 

162 
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I Bengal 373 

/^nited Provinces J 
C. P. (Hindusthani) 209 205 


-j Bihar 


588 

558 



6.173 

4,726 


Analysis of the Attendance. 


Ladies 

Musal. Parsis 

Sikhs Antyajas 

The rest. 

8 

10 


365 


I 


32 

I 

9 


253 

9 

29 


266 

II 

22 5 

2 

145 

3 

2 


15 


2 


51 

17 

67 

54 

00 

0 

I 

II 


51 

7 

13 

4 

68 

1 1 

13 


375 


3 


105 

I 

5 


38 


2 


15 

2 

5 


5 

2 

13 


147 

10 

36 • 

4 

323 

TO 

I 14 vwV* 

3 

761 

6 

29 


170 

7 



468 

106 

469 5 

65 2 

4.079 
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It will be noticed that out of the total permissible (6,173) 
as many as 4,726 attended the Congress. Hitherto the number 
has been swelled by local delegates who could under the old 
constitution become delegates for the asking by simply paying 
Rs. 10. This time not even Pandit Malaviyeji could be 
regarded as a delegate because he was not elected. The 
actual attendance of 4,726 was therefore a fine record. That 
the United Provinces and Bengal, in spite of so many arrests, 
could have sent 888 and 373 respectively and thsfar off Assam 
should have sent 17 and Utkal 108, shows the keen interest 
that is being taken in the National Assembly. No less 
remarkable is the attendance of 106 lady delegates represent- 
ing almost all the provincess. The attendance of 65 Sikh 
delegates must also be regarded as altogetlier remarkable. 
Hardly few Sikhs attended two years ago. But now that 
community is everywhere pushing itself forward in all national 
movements. The number of 469 Musalman delegates is a 
good number, but we must not be satisfied till we have got 
the full quota which must be more than 1,200. I am sure 
that there were more than 2 ‘ untouchable ’ delegates. I cannot 
immagine the Punjab and the Andhra provinces not sending 
any such delegates. The presence of 5 Parsi delegates is of 
course beyond their numerical proportion which is 2. The 
Parsis; as I have so often remarked, have in proportion to 
their numbers occupied the foremost place whether in point 
of sacrifice, attendance, ability or generosity. I know as a 
matter of fact that there were at lea.st two Christians. And of 
course, if Messrs. Stokes and George Joseph had been free, 
they would have attended. But it is up to the Hindus and 
and the Musalmans to go out of their way to induce a more 
general interest in the movement on tl^ part of the Christiant 
community. 
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Visitors. 

If the attendance of delegates was most satisfactory, that 
of visitors was not less so. The troubled state of the country 
scared away the richest men, and so not a single ticket for 
Rs. 5,000 each was taken up, 21 however paid Rs. 1,000, each, ^ 
*^20 paid Rs, 500 each, 162 Rs. 100 each, 81 Rs. 50 each and 

I, 686 Rs. 25 each, making a total of Rs. 93,400 in receipts. 
The Reception Committee contributed more than its quota. 
The total strength was filled up, the receipts being Rs. 78,625. 

II, 261 Season Tickets of Rs. 3 each were issued permitting 
attendance everywhere but the Congress Sessions, 64,469. 
Four Annas Tickets were issued. As I have already remarked 
the issue of Season and entrance Tickets had to be stopped 
owing to the great rush. Altogether Rs. 2,49,527 were 
received by the Reception Committee in various fees. 

— Young India, 

Though the leaders were all clapped in Jail the dais was 
full with the remaining still left free and the solemnity of^the 
proceedings was much enhanced by such absence. 

Members Present. 

Prominent among those present on the dais were Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, Mahatama Gandhi, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr.i/Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman, 
Reception Committee, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachari, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Kastouri Ranga Iyengar, 
Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhury, Hon. Mr. Bhurgri, mother 
of the Ali Brothers, Mrs. Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, 
Mrs. Gandhi, Sreemoti S^rala Devi Choudhurani, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Abbas Tyabjee, Mr. Vittalbhai 
J. Patel, Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. T. Prakasaia, 
and T. S. Rajan. 
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7'he panda! all in white broken only by an artistic display 
of wreaths of flowers with twelve thousand audience — dressed 
in white khadi, the majority h aving Ga ndhi caps on, presented 
scene which can n^er be forgotten. Mahatama Gandhi, 
barebodied and barefooted having only a loin cloth round his 
waist was the centre of attraction and administration of all. 

The Proceedings. 

The proceedings opened with the Bandemataram Song 
sung by a choir of lady volunteers followed by a number of 
young men singing other national songs. Miss. Tayabji, neice 
of Justice Tayabji, moved the whole house by her patriotic 
song, 

Srijut V. Patel, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then climbed the rostrum and began reading his address in 
Hindi, copies of Enelish translation of which were distributed 
among the audience. He took only 12 minutes to read it. 

Srijut Patel's Welcome Address. 

Sj. Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in welcoming the delegates, said : — 

Hakim ji Saheb, Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentle^ 
mens’. 

Never before hrs the Congress met under auspices such 
as God has provided for us this year. We seem to be pulsa- 
ting with joy when we might have been grieving over the 
separation of our loved and revered workers. I shall not call 
them leaders ; for the year that is about to close on us has 
taught us that the leadership consists in service* ^And if we 
recognise that great and learned Musalnians ,^nd Hindus are 
now having their wellearned rest in tfb Government jails, 
we do so because they have served and suffered for us an4 
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earned the reward coveted by us and reserved by a Govern- 
ment which pretends to be based on principles of law and 
order but which is really based on force as is becoming clear 
4fay by day. 

We had hoped that we would meet to celebrate the 
establishment of Swaraj and therefore endeavoured to arrange 
a reception befitting ,such an occasion. But though we do 
not meet to celebrate that happy event God in His abundant 
mercy has sent us suffering to try us and make us worthy of 
so precious a gift. And therefore, viewing the imprisonments, 
assaults, forcible searches, breakings open of our offices and 
schools, as a certain sign of the approaching Swaraj, as a balm 
for the wounds inflicted upon our Musalman brothers and the 
Punjabees, we have not in any way altered or toned down our 
decorations, musical programme or other events, betokening 
joy* and arranged for your reception. 

But we do not ask you to judge our fitness for the honour 
of having you in our midst by the adequacy of our arrange- 
ments for your comforts and entertamment. I am fully 
conscious of our defects and the Reception Committee relies 
upon your generously overlooking them. 

But the test you imposed - upon us and we gladly ac- 
cepted, was our response to the creative programme of Non- 
Cooperation with its life-giving and central fact of non- 
violence. Our di ssociation f rom the instituitions of a Gove rji- 
ment whicT see1r^“its safety by organising violence in the 
pEce of or gan i sing free public opinion and giving effect to it, 
meant our abstention under every circumstance from violence. 
I can truthfully claim tEat we have endeavoured to be non- 
violent in thought, word and deed. We have made a serious, 
definite effort to punfy ourselves by conquering the weak 
flesh in us. 
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Hindu-Muslim Unity is its most visible symbol. Whereas 
hitherto we have distrusted and considered ourselves as 
natural enemies, we have begun to love each other and live in 
perfect friendliness. I am proud to be able to inform you 
that the relations between us have been and are not merely 
negatively friendly but we have been actively working together 
.for the advancement of the national cause. Similary we have 
cultivated sweet relations with our Tarsi, Christian and other 
countrymen. Whilst we have vigorously prosecuted our 
programme we have endeavoured to retain friendly relations 
with those who have differed from us. We have recognised 
that toleration is the essence of non-violence. 

As to the renunciation of titles and practice by lawyers 
we can, 1 am sorry to say, show nothing of which we can feel 
proud. The boycott of Councils was certainly extensive so 
far as voters were concerned. We have a creditable record 
about education. Some c)f the I)est schools and high-schools 
have given up their connection with the Oovernment and are 
none the worse for it. Attendance in most of the big national 
schools is on the increase. We have a National College and 
a Nati dhJT University to which institutions are alliliated. In 
the affiliated and other national schools there are 31 000 boys 
and girls receiving instruction. 

Whereas two years ago there was hardly a spinnlng - 
wheel working in our Province, to-day there are at least 
1,10,000 spinning wheels at work. The output of khaddar 
^urmgThe period under review is no less than two lacs of 
pounds. We have spent about 5 lacs in organising ;|Swadeshi. 
The use of khaddar in construction of the various pandals ’ 
and Khadi Nagar is in my opinion a striking ocular demons- 
tration of our work in the direction of Swadeshi. 

In temperance we have resorted to picketing on an 
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extensive scale with encouraging results. We have been most 
careful in the choice of picketers. They have done their work 
under trying circumstances and some of them have received 
injuries at the hands of enraged drinkers and sellers. 

We have perhaps made the greatest advance in the matter 
of untouchability. Our suppressed countrymen freely attend 
our meetings. The national schools are open to them in 
theory for which the Senate had to fight a tough battle. In 
practice, however, there is not yet the insistent canvas to 
bring the children of these countrymen to our schools and 
make them feel that they are in no way inferior to our own. 
Though, therefore, our goal is not to multiply separate schools 
for such children we shall be compelled to maintain such 
schools for such children for some time to come. But the 
removal of the curse is not to be gauged by the number of 
schools opened for them or even their attendance in ordinary 
national schools. Untouchability is an attitude. And I am 
glad to be able to note that whilst we have yet much work to 
do in this direction, it has undergone a most noticeable 
change. 

But I know that we have not passed through the fire of 
suffering that Bengal, Punjab, the United Provinces and other 
Provinces are passing through. I am hoping that our non- 
violence to which I have proudly referred is not non-violence 
due to helplessness, but that is due to self-imposed restraint. 
The Government has provided for us an opportunity by 
taking forcible possession of national schools from the 
Municipalities of Surat and Nadiad. Ahmedabad has the 
same problem to solve. And it can only be solved by Civil 
Disobedience in the last resort. The Tehsils of Bardoli and 
Anand are making elaborate preparations for mass Civil 
Disobedience. 1 bespeak the prayers of this great Assembly 
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that God may give us the strength to go through the ordeal of 
suffering and enable us to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
other sister Provinces. At the same time 1 wish to assure 
you that we shall do nothing reckless, nothing that we as 
peaceful and peace-loving human beings may not do for the 
preservation of National self-respect or safe-guarding of 
National rights. 

I now ask Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb to take the chair as 
Acting President. Though Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das is 
not in our midst in the body, his pure, patriotic and self- 
sacrificing spirit is with us. He h as sent his in spiring address 
full of religious fervour. 

In the circumstances created for us by the Bengal 
Government, the All-India Congress Committee has followed 
the example of our brethren of the Muslim League when in 
the absence of Maulana Mahomed Ali, their President, they 
had to elect an Acting President. I know that in Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Saheb whom the All-India Congress Committee 
has elected to act in Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das's place we 
have one of the greatest and noblest of our countrymen. For 
Hakimji is an embodiment of Hindu-Muslim Unity. He 
commands the confidence and the effection of Hindus and 
others equally with our Musalman brothers. 

No formal election of President. 

The Proceedings were conducted in such a business-like- 
way that there was no formal election of the President in the 
open Congress. The Acting President, Hakim Ajmal Khan 
walked to the rostrum, delivered his speech and came back to 
his Musnad without any cheering or clapping — such was the 
air of seriousness which pervaded all through the proceedings. 
Perfect calm and silence prevaild in the House. 
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The Presidential Address. 

Hakim Ajmalkhan, Ihe Acting President spoke in Urdu. 
The following is an English translation of his address : — 

Brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentlemen, 
For the lirst time in the history of the Indian National Congress 
we are assembling under circumstances when, as a result of 
the latest repressive measures of the British Government in 
India, (nir duly elected President is not amongst us. It is a 
matter of deepest regret to all of us that Mr. C. R. Das is not 
with us to guide our deliberations to-day. It is superfluous 
for me to enumerate the numerous national services of that 
great patriot from Bengal or refer to the prominent place he 
occupies in the political and social life of our country, when the 
nation has itself unequivocally said in what esteem it holds 
him by conferring on him the greatest honour in its giving. 
But while we regret his absence on that account it should be 
a matter of deepest satisfaction to us all, both because the 
man whom the nation had chosen as its chief representative 
has by his undaunted courage, splendid self-sacrifice and 
spirit of cheerful suffering proved himself worthy of the great 
honour conferred on him, and because his arrest brings us a 
stage nearer to our success. Mr. C. R. Das has done greater 
service to his country by his arrest than he would probably 
have done by presiding over our deliberations to-day. His 
arrest has infused greater spirit and determination into the 
hearts of national workers and galvanised the entire country 
to greater activities and sacrifices. 

I however realised my own inability to fill the place of 
Mr. C. R. Das and while thanking you for the great trust you 
have reposed in me by electing me to act for him, I hope 
and trust that I will prove myself worthy of the great honour 
you have conferred on me not only in this pandal but when the 
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time comes for me to make for my country and my God the 
sacrifice that it has been the good fortune of many of our 
noble bretheren to make. 

Progress of Non-co-operation. 

It will take a long lime to enter upon a detailed survey 
of the progress of Non-co-operation movement since the last 
sessions of the Indian National Congress. I will only briefly 
touch on the advance the country has made since the inaugu- 
ration of Non-violent Non-co-operation. The spirit of Non- 
co-operation pervades throughout the country and there is no 
true Indian heart even in the remotest corner of this great 
country which is not filled with the spirit of cheerful suffering 
and sacrifice to attain Swaraj and see the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs redressed. It has received the highest tribute 
that a nation could pay to another from our sister nation 
accross the Indian Ocean. Our Egyptian brethren have 
adopted it to fight their own political battle. It should be a 
matter of pride to all of us that India is showing the way to 
other sister countries. Non-violent Non-co-operalion has 
ceased* to be an Indian movement. It is fast becoming an 
Asiatic movement and tlie day is not distant when tlie con- 
science of the world will adopt Non-violenl Non-co-operation 
as a world weapon against universal injustice and untruth. 
Who can deny the success of the spirit of Nou-co-operalion 
movement in India after witnessing the cheerful spirit with 
which our workers have made and are making willing sacri- 
fices for the cause of their country and arc going to gaol in 
ever increasing numbers with a smile on their lips ? What is 
still more, not even this intense repression has provoked 
violence. It has only redoubled the national determination. 
Every successive fit of repression on the part of the Government 
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whether it was in connection with the confiscation of the 
Fatwa of J amaiat-ul-Uiama^ the famous Karachi trial or the 
wholesale application of the Seditious Meeting Act, the 
Criminal Lai Amendment Art or Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, by means of which the right of association 
and the peaceful activities of the Volunteer Organisation 
together other elementary rights of Citizenship were suppressed, 
have had but one effect viz. the determination on the part of 
the people to continue their national activities and to persist 
in their demand. A ceaseless pilgrimage to the gaol is kept 
up in vindication of the primary rights of citizenship in all the 
Northern Provinces of India as also in Maharastra and 
Andhra. The nation to-day reali.ses the grimness and the 
gravity of the great struggle it is engaged in and is behaving 
witli the cool determination worthy of heroes fighting for a 
noble cause. 


Time not inopportune. 

Nor is the time at which we are waging this noble 
stiuggle inopportune. Not only is the conscience of Asia and 
Africa awake and active but there are signs, feeble no doubt 
yet full of hope and promise, that the conscience of Europe 
too is at last rousing itself from its long slumber. 

Prince’s visit. 

I must add one woril about the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. We have no quarrel with 
His Roj^al Highness. But we do not want a bankrupt 
Government to re-establish Hs fallen political credit by making 
a capital out of his Royal Highness’s visit. Nor is the country 
in a mood to accord the Prince a cordial welcome so long as 
the two sores of the Khilafat and the PunjabLare still running 
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and Swaraj is still unattained. We therefore resolved simply 
to refrain from taking part in the welcome to His Royal 
Highness. And if there have been any regrettable incidents 
with consequence bitterness of spirit, the resposibility for it 
lies entirely at the door of the Government that betrayed 
such lamentable lack of sense and judgment and acted in a 
manner utterly unjustifiable. 

Success of Non-co-operation. 

Our critics say that the Non-co-operation movement 
has failed and in support of their statement point to the 
Government Educational Institutions, the ranks of the Title- 
holders, the members of the new Legislative Councils and the 
Bar of the various High Courts. My answer to that, if answer 
be still needed after what I have just said, is that so far as the 
Government Educational Institutions are concerned I would 
invite the attention of our critics to what the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University had to say on the effect of the 
Non-co-operation movement. That result was achieved in 
spite of the fact that we had not made provisions for a 
sufficient number of National Colleges and National Schools 
for the students who left their institutions. As to the Title 
holders and Members of the New Legislative Councils, the 
classes which would naturally not be the first to respond to 
such an appeal, what is their position ? Where is their prestige 
to-day ? It has fallen lower than the Czarist rouble. The 
Government may still manufacture and place them in the 
market but the public simply does not care for them. And 
after all it is the public opinion that gives them value and 
currency. As to the lawyers it is true that with some noble 
exceptions they have not, as a class, responded to our appeal 
as they ought to have done. But as we develop our Panchayat 
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system a work to which we have not been able to devote 
much of our time and energy, the legal practitioners would 
soon fall in with the public opinion. The questions of the 
Government servants is slightly different and comparing the 
number of resignations offered last month with the average 
for previous months we have no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
the progress the non-co-opperation is making in that direction, 
specially as the increased number of resignations is unques- 
tionably the result of the policy of intensive repression 
adopted by the Government. 

The Moderates and N. C. 0. 

True, there are some of our Moderate brothers, with 
genuine love 'of our common country in their hearts who, for 
want of true appreciation of the real nature of the struggle 
we are engaged in and the issues that it involves, have not 
yet taken their proper place in the national ranks. But 1 feel 
sure that if the fire of patriotism is still alive in their hearts, 
and I feel confident that it will not .die, they will soon realize 
their mistake and will be found taking the place of their 
brothers whose names figure on the national Roll of Honour. 

Tragic Events in Malabar. 

I cannot close without referring to the tragic events 
that are daily taking place in Malbar and the prolonged 
agonies of our unfortunate Moplah brethren. And here I 
must make it quite clear that this question has two aspects ; 
one with reference to the Government in the country and the 
other with reference to the tseatment by the Moplahas of their 
Hindu brethren. As to the first judging from the evidence 
before the public, one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the responsibility of provoking these disturbances rests 
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entirely on the shoulders of the Government. While as to 
the method adopted in suppressing these, there will be no 
thinking person in the country who will not condemn them. 
All of us who have had the experience of Amritsar know the 
horrible nature of this “ pacification.” It was only accidently 
that the terrible train-tragedy was revealed to the public the 
other day! But how many other tragedies there are that have 
not come to light ? 

As to our Hindu brethren who have been forcibly 
converted or have otherwise suffered at the hands of some of 
the Moplahs, I fully sympathise with them and there will be 
no Muslim worthy of the name who will not condemn this 
entirely un-Islamic act in the strongest possible terms. I feel 
sure that these stray incidents arc the acts of a few misguided 
individuals and that the rest of the Pdoplahs are as ready and 
strong in condemning them as any of us here. Still 1 should 
not like the fair name of Islam to be tarnished in the slightest 
degree and I sincerely regret these deplorable incidents. 

Reaching the goal. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our country is experiencing 
terrible convulsions, but it requires no prophet to foretell that 
these are the birth-pangs of Young India that will revive the 
glorious traditions of this our ancient country and take its 
proud place by the nations of the world. 

The President took only 20 minutes to deliver his address 
in Urdu. Mr. Swahid, a delegate from Bombay then rose to 
the rostrum and -translated the Presidential address in English. 

This over, Dr. Ansari read the several messages and letters 
of sympathy. 

Then at the request of the President Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
read the massages of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Das which, inspiring 
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as they were, received additional forcefulness and dignity by 
the magnificent delivery of Mrs. Naidu. Deshbandhu's 
message ran as follows ; — (We give the full text of his un- 
delivered address). 

Deshabandhu's Address. 

( From Fourtff India ). 

[1 must apologise to the public for the delay in issuing 
Deshabandhu D.xs’s presidential address. It was received by 
me in a fragmentary condition with instructions to revise it 
and put it in shape. The reader will be glad to learn that 
beyond restoring one sentence which had been ruled out and 
’adding one to complete a thought and beyond slight verbal 
immaterial alterations, the address is being printed as received. 

I see from the sentences ruled out in the original that Desha- 
bandhu’s intention was to give a review of the year’s work and 
his considered opinion in detail on non-co-operation But 
sufficient appears in the printed text to enable us to know his 
opinion. We know it too from his emphatic and stirring 
messages to the country just before he was silenced. In 
appreciating the address the reader will be helped lo know 
that it was prepared just before his arrest. The reader will 
not fail to note the marked self-restraint with which the 
address is prepared as also the fact that Deshabandhu believes 
in non-violence as his final creed. That the only use the 
Government has for such a man is to put him in prison 
is about the greatest condemnation it can pronounce upon 
itself. 


M. K. G.l 
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Mr. Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
Delegates of the Indian National Congress, 

We have arrived at a critical stage in our struggle with 
the Bureaucracy ; and it behoves us, every one of us, to search 
our hearts and to ask ourselves the question, “ Do I stand for 
India in her present struggle ? ” It is because I stand for 
India that I have responded to your unanimous call to-day. 
I thank you for your confidence in me ; but I warn you that 
I have no worldly wisdom to offer you. I come from a city 
which has felt the full force of the wrath of the Government. 
Measures for stifling political life have been taken, as I believ£, 
in order to coerce the people to receive His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales ; but it is the imprisoned soul of Calcutta 
that will greet His Royal Highness on the 24th December. 
I come from the struggle which has just begun in Calcutta, 
chastened and purified ; and, if I have no worldly wisdom to 
give, I at least bring before you unbounded enthusiasm, and a 
resolute determination to see this struggle through. 

What is our aim ? 

I think that at the very outset we ought to define our 
attitude in relation to the present struggle. What is our aim ? 
Whither are we going ? I think that most people will agree 
that we are out to secure freedom, freedom from foreign 
subjection, freedom from foreign interference. Jt is as well, 
however, that we should have a clear grasp of what is meant 
by the word “ Freedom.” In the first place it does not imply 
absence of all restraint. When I am forbidden to steal my 
neighbour’s purse or to trespass on my neighbour’s land, 
there is necessarily a restraint on my action ; but there is no 
opposition between freedom and such restraint as has the 
sanction of the people behind it. In the second place, 
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freedom does not necessarily impl}- absence of the idea of 
dependence. Dependence there must be so long as we live 
in society, and need the protection of society ; and there is no 
necessary opposition between freedom and such dependence 
as is willingly suffered by the people. But though there is no 
necessary opposition between freedom and restraint, and 
freedom and dependence, it must be remembered thaj restraint 
that does not deny freedom can only be such restraint as has 
the sanction of the people behind it ; and dependence consistent 
with freedom can only be such dependence as is willingly 
suffered by the people for its own protection. 

What then is freedom ? It is impossible to define the 
term ; but one may describe it as that state, that condition, 
which makes it possible for a nation to realize its own 
individuality and to evolve its own destiny. The history of 
mankind is full of stirring stories as to how nations have 
struck for freedom in order to keep their nationalism and 
their individuality inviolate and untarnished. To take only 
modern instances, one may refer to Finland and Poland, 
Ireland, Egypt and India. Each of these nations has offered 
a determinad resistance to the imposition of a foreign culture 
upon it. The history of these nations has run on parallel 
lines. First there is the protest against cultural conquest ; 
secondly there is the desire for national education ; and lastly 
there is the demand for its recognition as a separate organism 
with the power to work out its own destiny without any 
hindrance from any foreign power 

We staxvd for Freedom. 

We stand then for freedom, because we claim the right to 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny 
along our own lines, unembarrassed by what Western civiliza- 
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tion has to teach us and unhampered by the institutions' 
which the West has imposed on us. But here a voice 
interrupts me, the voice of Ravindranath, the poet of India. 
He says, “ The Western culture is standing at our door ; must 
we be so inhospitable as to turn it away or ought we not ta 
acknowledge that in the union of the cultures of the East and 
the West is the salvation of the world?” I admit that if 
Indian nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to isolate itself 
from other nations. But I have two observations to make to the 
criticism of Ravindranath : — first we must have a house of our 
own before we can receive a guest; and secondly, Indian 
culture must discover itself before it can be ready to assimilate 
Western culture. In my opinion, there can be no true 
assimilation before freedom comes, although there may be, as 
there has been, a slavish imitation. The cultural conquest 
of India is all but complete ; it was the inevitable result of her 
political conquest. India must resist it. She must vibrate 
with national life ; and then we may talk of the union of the 
two civilizations. 

I must dispose of another objection, this time of my 
moderate friends. “ You concede,” I hear them say, “ that 
freedom is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, the 
end being .self-realisation, self-dependence, self-control ; why 
not work out your destiny within the British Empire ? ” My 
answer is that so long as India occupies the position of a 
dependent in the British Empire, so long the task cannot be 
undertaken. Go into the villages, the heart of India and see 
the life that is lived by the average Indian. They are sturdy 
men and fearless men ; they are men of whom any country 
would be proud ; but the degradation that must inevitably 
follow subjection is writ large on their brow, and their lot is 
made up to caste troubles, petty squabbles, and endless 
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pursuit of litigation for litigation's sake. Where are now the 
institutions that made them self-dependent and self-contained ? 
Where is the life that enabled them to earn their livelihood 
and yet left them free to worship the God of their fathers ? 
I assert that once a nation passes into subjection, degeneration 
must inevitably set in attacking the very life-blood of that 
nation. Its effect is to be seen not in this sphere or that 
spere but in every shere of the nation's activity. Kconomically, 
the British rule has had a disastrous effect on our national 
well-being, Mr. R. C. Dutt and after him Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya have shown how deliberately the destruction 
of our national imlustry, the spinning and weaving industry^ 
was planned. Who can contemplate with equanimity that 
every year many crores of rupees go out of India without 
corresponding advantage Morajly, we are becoming a nation 
of slaves, and have acquired most vices of the slave. We 
speak tfie language of the master, and ape his manners ; and 
we rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions while our own 
institutions lie languishing in the villages. Intellectually, we 
have become willing viqtims to the imposition of a foreign 
culture on us ; and the humiliation is complete when we are 
deliberately breaking away from the past, recognising no virtue 
in its continuity. “ But then,^’ say my moderate friends, 
“ How can you hope to win freedom until you have elevated 
the people ” If I am right in my diagnosis that the present 
condition of India, material, moral and intellectual, is the 
direct result of the foreign rule in India, then it must follow 
that so long as our subjection continues, so long there is no 
hope of recovery. You may of course tackle side problems, 
as we are trying to do. You may infuse such enthusiasm 
amongst the people as may be of great assistance to you in. 
your political campaigns. But, believe me, it is the disease 
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that you must fight> and not the outward symptoms of the 
disease. 

I object then to the perpetuation of British domination 
as in my opinion it is impossible to find the fulfilment of our 
nationality, our individuality, our personality so long as that 
domination continues. In arriving at this conclusion 1 have 
entirely ignored the character of the British rule in India. 
That rule may be good or had, it may be conceded that it is 
partly good and partly bad, but my conclusion is based on 
the view that there is inherent in subjection something which 
injures national life and hampers its growth and self- 
fulfilment. Whether within the Empire or outside it, India 
must have freedom so that she may realize her individuality 
and evolve her destiny without help or hindrance from the 
.British people. 


What are the methods ? 

I now come to the question. What are the methods 
which we ought to adopt in our fight with the Bureaucracy ? 
There are three, and only three methods, that I know of, 
(i) armed resistance, (2) co-operation with the Bureaucracy 
in the councils that have been established under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and (3) non-violent non-co-operation. 
The first I must dismiss as beyond the range of practi cal 
politics . Even if it were not so, on principle I am opposed 
to violence. We must then choose between co-operation and 
non-co-operation. 

I confess, that in considering the question of co-operation, 
I am not a little troubled by the fact that some of our leaders 
who assisted at the birth of political life in India are ranged 
.against us on the question. I therefore propose to consider 
.some of the arguments that are advanced against us by these 
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supporters of the Government of India Act ; and in doing so^ 
I shall consider, first whether the freedom of the Indian 
nation, that is to say, its right to develop its own individuality 
and evolve its own destiny, has been recognised in the Act ; 
secondly whether the Act either expressly or by necessary 
implication gives even the beginnings of responsible Govern- 
ment to the Indian people ; and lastly whether the legislature 
has any control, effective or otherwise, over the purse. 

Government of India Act criticised. 

Now the Preamble of the Act is the key to the situation. 
“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament '' : so the- 
Preamble runs. What is the declared policy of Parliament ? 
To recognise the inherent right of the Indians to responsible- 
government ? Not at all. To recognise the inherent right of 
India to be treated as a free and equal partner of the 
commonwealth of nations known as the British Empire ? Not 
at ill. But, mark the timid conces.sion to the rights of India, 
“To provide for the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of Indian administration, and for the gradual' 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire.” I do not think a 
more halting concession could ever be made to the rights of 
a people. Now is there anything in the Preamble to compel 
the British Parliament to recognise India, at any time, as a 
free and equal partner of the British Empire I think not. 
“ Progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India”! These are vague words, and they will not, at any 
time, tax the ‘ingenuity of a British statesman. Omitting the 
second paragraph and coming to the third, we find “that the 
time and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
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Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples.” Mark the word 
^‘peoples”, not “people”, an assertion by the Parliament that 
India is not one, but many. I for one am not prepared to 
submit to the insult offered to India in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, and I feel hound to protest against it. We 
are quite prepared to undertake the responsibility for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian people (not people), 
and I altogether deny that a foreign Parliament can possibly 
discharge its responbilities in relation to a subject nation. I 
resent the doctrine that the Parliament is to determine the 
time and manner of each advance, and I say that the whole 
object of the legislation, as disclosed in the third paragraph 
•of the Preamble, is to perpetuate the domination of the 

British Parliament, which I cannot for a moment accept. The 
fourth paragraph holds out a distinct threat. “ And whereas 
the action of Parliament”, so it says, “ in such matters must 
be guided by the co-rperation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the 

extent to which it is found rhat confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility”. In othe words, if we are good 
boys, and if we satisfy the British Parliament that we have a 
'Sense of responsibility, then the British Parliament will con- 
sider whether we ought not to have a further instalment of 
reforms. In other words we are perpetual infants, and the 
British Parliament is our sole guardian. 

Freedom is my birthright. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have very great respect for the 
opinion of my political opponents, but I cannot accept the 

fundamental principle on which the Reform Act is based. 

I think that we should preserve our self-esteem, whatever the 
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■stage of our progress may be. I think that we should solemn- 
ly declare in open Congress, that freedom is inherent in every 
nation and that India has and possesses the right to develop 
her own individuality and to evolve her own destiny unham- 
pered by what the British Parliament has decided or may 
decide for us. I think we should recognize that any power 
that in any way hampers or embarrasses the self-realization 
and self-fulfilment of the Indian nation is an enemy of India 
and must as such be resisted. I am willing to co-operate 
with England, but on one condition only, that she recognises 
this inherent right of India. That recognition you will not 
find anywhere in the Government of India Act, and I for one 
will not be a party to the perpetuation of British domination 
in India. But my moderate friends tell me, that though the 
freedom of the Indian people, in the sense in which I under- 
stand the term, has not been recognised in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, still, if we work the reforms, it will not be in the power 
of Parliament to withhold that freedom. I do not doubt the 
wisdom of my friends nor deny their patriotism ; but the 
question, in my opinion, Is entirely irrelevant. My position 
is this, that however willing I may be to enter into a com- 
promise with the English Government in matters of detail, 
and I am willing to make great sacrifices, I will not enter 
into any compromise on the question which I hold to be 
fundamental. Freedom is my birthright, and I demand a 
recognition of that right, not by instalments nor in compart- 
ments, but whole and entire. I do not doubt that victory will 
be on our side ; but supposing we fail, we would at least 
have preserved inviolate ^ur national self-respect and dignity, 
we would at any rate have repudiated the insult on which the 
Government of India Act is based. The difference between 
J:he Indian National Congress and the Ministers who are work- 
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ing the Reforms Act seems to me to be fundamental, in that 
the former has its eye fixed on the ultimate and would reject 
as essentially false anything that does not recognise the 
freedom of the Indian people ; whereas the latter have their 
eyes fixed on the departments of which they are in charge, 
and hope to attain freedom through the successful working 
of those departments. 

Ministers are dumb spectators. 

I will now consider whether the Act gives even the 
beginnings of responsible goverement to India, and whether 
the Legislature has any control over the purse. The two 
questions must be considered together. It is the view of the 
moderates in Bengal that out of seven members of the Bengal 
Government, five are Indians. The view is entirely erroneous. 
I think I am right in saying that provinces are governed, in 
relation to reserved subjects, by the Governor-in-Council, 
and in relation to transferred subjects, by the Governor acting 
with Ministers. The statute makes no provision whatever for 
the joint deliberation by the Governor and his Council and 
his Ministers sitting together, except in regard to proposals 
for taxation and borrowing, and the framing of proposals for 
expenditure of public money. In regard to the reserved 
subjects and these are subjects which are of vital importance 
to us as a nation in our struggle for political liberty, the 
Ministers have no voice whatever, I think I am right in 
saying that they are the dumb spectators of the fight that is- 
now going on between us and the Government. They are not 
part of the Government to consider whether, in relation to the 
non-co-operation movement, a repressive policy should or 
should not be initiated in the country. Their advice will not 
be sought when the Local Government has to consider the 
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question whether Mahatma Gandhi ought or ought not to be 
arrested. ' It I am right in my view as to the position of the 
Ministers in relation to the reserved subjects, then I suggest 
to my moderate friends that they are under an entire 
misapprehension when they say, that a majority If the 
members of the Government are Indians. The truth is, that 
in relation to the reserved subjects, the Indian element is in 
a minority and cannot affect the policy of the Government in 
the slightest degree, provided the Governor and the English 
members of the Council combine against it. 

I have now to consider the position of the Ministers and 
the relation between the Ministers and the Legislature in 
regard to the transferred subjects. My first point is, that it 
is a mistake to suppose that any “ subject ” has been 
transferred to the Ministers. I concede that certain depart- 
ments have been transferred, but 1 maintain that they have 
been transferred subject to the encumbrances created by a 
century of bureaucratic rule, and the Ministers have no 
power whatever to discharge those encumbrances. I will 
at once make my meaning cjear. Now medical administra- 
tion is an important department of the State ; and so is public 
health. These departments, I understood, have been trans- 
ferred to the Ministers, and the* Minister, provided he has 
complete control of the “subject, "’is in a position to confer a 
lasting benefit on the community. But what is the position ? 
The Minister has no effective control over the officers who 
run the departments, and no voice whatever in the selection 
of his own officers. It is a peculiar circumstance in the 
history of the bureaucratic rule in India that whenever the 
people have cried for something essential to their existence, 
the Government has given them expensive administration, 
expensive offices and expensive buildings instead. The test 
3 
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whether the “subject” has been transferred to the Minister is 
this : Is the Minister for health under the law in a position 
to take up this attitude, “I will recast the whole system under 
which these departments have hitherto been administered. 
I wil^^bolish the Indian Medical Service, and employ local 
agencies who would know how to disinfect a well and what 
steps to take in the case of an epidemic. I will then have 
more money to spend on the needs of the people” ? But, 
no ! This attitude the Act denies to him, and yet it is said 
that the subject has been transferred to him. One of the 
Ministers in India described his position in bitter terms in 
the course of a council debate. He complained that if he 
applied to the Medical department or the Sanitary depart- 
ment for doctors to meet an emergency, they said to him in 
reply, “We have no doctors”. If he took the responsibility 
of sending doctors to the affected area, the Medical depart- 
ment said to him, “We do not recognise your doctors, and 
you must pay them out of your own pocket”, When 1 point 
out to you that the Minister in question is the Minister in 
charge of the Medical department and Sanitary department, 
you will grasp the full significance of the “transfer of subjects” 
that has taken place under the Act. Well might a Minister 
exclaim, as one actually did, “Silver and gold have I none, 
but jof such as I have I give unto thee”, that is sympathy. 
He added that ne could only give sympathy, because the 
purse was held by somebody else, that is to say, the finance 
member. 

This brings me to a question of great importance, and 
that is whether the Legislature has any control over the purse. 
The moderates maintain the affirmative of the proposition ; 
I maintain the negative. I shall presently refer to the 
provisions of the Act to support my position ; but I have 
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a witness of undoubted position and respectability in my 
favour, Vvhose evidence I should like to place before you. 
In the course of the general discussion on the budget in one 
of the councils, a Minister said as follows : “ The two poor 
men who have been put down here as Ministers are presumed 
to be clothed with all the powers of Ministers in the House 
of Commons, and therefore they are called .upon to account 
for everything for which perhaps a Minister in the House of 

Commons is responsible The Minister here begins his 

life by getting a dole of money that is given by those who 
are in charge of the whole administration.” The question is 
whether the moderates are right or the Minister in question is 
right. Both may be wrong ; but both cannot be right. 

Under the rules framed under the Government of India 
Act, the framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to 
transferred and reserved subjects is a matter of agreement 
between the Members of the Executive Council and the 
Ministers ; but if they do not agree as to the apportionmet 
of funds between reserved and transferred departments 
respectively, the Governor, has the power to allocate the 
revenues and balances of the province between reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportions 
of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to each 
class oi subject. What, then, is the position ? The moderates 
proudly assert that the majority of Members of the Govern- 
ment are Indians. If that were so, one would expect the 
question of apportionment to be decided in accordance with 
the view of the majority ; but that is not done, because the 
entire scheme is based qn the distrust of the Ministers. 
We have therefore this result that if the Members and the 
Ministers are unable to come to an agreement, the matter is 
decided by the Governor who may act either in accordance 
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with his own discretion or in accordance with the report of 
an authority to be appointed by the Governor-General in this 
behalf on the application of the Governor. 

This is the impossible position in which the Minister is 
placed by the scheme framed under the Act ; but what is 
the position of the Council ? Has it any power to say, “We 
require the funds to be apportioned in the way we suggest 
and not according to the proposal made by the Government” ? 
Can it say, “ We require you to spend so much to fight 
malaria or so much for primary education” ? The Act 
undoubtedly gives power to the council to refuse its assent to 
a demand or to reduce the amount therein referred to either 
by a reduction of the whole grant by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of exoenditure of which the grant 
is composed, but this is subject to an important proviso, 
viz, that the local Government shall have power, in relation 
to any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor certifies that 
the expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. This, 
according to the Moderates, is the effective control which the 
Legislature has over the purse. It has no power whatever 
to say in what proportion the revenue of the country should 
be allocated between reserved and transferred departments 
respectively; it has no control whatever over the revenue 
allocated to the reserved subjects. All that it can do is to say 
to the Ministers, “ We refuse our assent to your demand”, or, 
“ We reduce the amount referred to in your demand either 
by a reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or 
reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which the 
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grant is compossed/' It is ridiculous to describe the limited 
control exercisable by the Council in relation to the transferr- 
ed subjects as “an effective control over the purse”. 

In administrative matters, the position of the Minister is 
no better. The Act provides that on relation to transferred 
subjects, the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which case he may require action to be taken 
otherwise than in accordance with that advice. In a dispute 
between the Minister in charge of the department of health 
and his officer on a question of policy, it is possible for the 
Governor to support the officer against the Minister. In 
matters of legislation in relation to the transferred subjects, 
there is in theory some power in the legislature, but in practice 
the finance department, controlled by a member of the 
Executive Council, would have the last word on the subject ; 
for I can conceive of no legislation which does not involve 
expenditure of money, and it is the duty of the finance 
department ( of which, be it remembered, the Minister is 
not a Member ) to examine and advise on the scheme of 
the new expenditure for which it is proposed to make provision 
in the estimates. 

In regard to the whole scheme, it is legitimate to ask, 
“Does it secure even the elementary rights which every 
citizen under any civilised Government possesses ? Is 
repressive legislation impossible under the Act, except 
with the consent of the people ? Does it give to the people 
the right to repeal the repressive legislation which disgraces 
the Statute book io ITldia ? Has a repetition of the 
Punjab strocities been made inpossible ?” I think I am right 
in saying, that in regard to all these matters the position 
is exactly the same as it was before the Reform Act. 
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No peace with dishonour. 

This, then, is the scheme which is being worked by 
the Ministers, and we have been solemnly assured by the 
Moderates that the beginning of Swaraj is to be found 
in the scheme. Much as I would like to end all unnecessary 
conflict, I cannot recommend to you the acceptance of the 
Act as a basis for co-operation with . the Government. 
I will not purchase peace with dishonour, and so long as 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act stands and 
our right, our inherent right to regulate our own affairs, 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny, is 
not recognised, I must decline to consider any terms of peace. 

The only method therefore of warfare open to us 
is non-co-operation ? and that is ine programme which we 
adopted at two successive Congresses. We are devoted to 
the doctrine of non-co-operalion, and you will not expect me 
to discuss its ethics. But there are friendly critics whose 
doubts we ought to dispel, if it is in our power to do so. 
They say that the doctrine of non-co-operation is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair ; they stand aghast at 
the narrowness, the exclusiveness which such a doctrine 
implies ; and they draw our attention to the trend of political 
events in the world, and they ask us whather there is any 
hope for a nation that is determind to live a life of 
isolation. 


What is Non-co-operation ? 

I feel bound to answer the questions which have been 
raised by these critics, and, in doing so, I must ask myself 
the question, “What is non-co-operation ?” I find it 
Easier to answer the question by considering for a moment 
what is not non-co-operation. Non-co-operation is not a 
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refusal to co-operate with the English people because they 
are English people. Non-co-operation does not advocate a 
policy of separation, a policy of isolation. Indeed in our 
conflict with the forces of injustice and unrighteousness, 
we are not forgetting Him, to qnote the words of Ravindranath, 
“Who is without distinction of class or colour, and 
Who with his varied SHAKTI makes true provision for the 
inherent need‘“bT'each and' every class.” But before we 
can jornThe forces of the world in the missionary enterprise 
to uplift humanity, it is at least necessary that we should 
find fulfilment in self-realizatiori and self-development ; for 
it is only as a nation that has realized itself that we can 
hope to be of any service to humanity. Let us consider 
the matter for a moment. Our philosophy recognises that 
there is an essential unity behind all diversities, and that 
these diversities, “ Vakhitrya'* if I may use that expression, 
constitate the “ Lila of the Supreme Reality. The 
whole object of human endeavour, as I understand it, is to 
reconcile these endless diversities so as to affirm the 
Supreme Reality. God’s ' Lila requires that every mani- 
festation must have an unhampered growth. Every nation 
on the face of the earth represents such a manifetation. Like 
the various flowers in a garden the nations must follow their 
own laws and work out their own destiny, so that in the end 
they might each and all contribute to the life and culture of 
humanity. In order that humanity may be served, the ultimate 
Unity realized, that essential something which distinguishes 
one nation from another, which I may describe as the indivi- 
duality of the nation, mu^ have unfettered growth. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of nationalism for which men have 
been ready to lay down their lives. Nationalism is not an 
aegressive assertion of its individuality, distinct and separate 
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from the other nations, but it is a yearning for self-fulfilment, 
self-determination and self-realization as a part of the scheme 
of the universal humanity by which alone humanity can fulfil 
itself, determine itself and realize itself. Non-co-operation 
therefore, though it does not refuse coperation with the 
English because they are English, will refuse to co-operate 
with any power or institution which embarrasses in any way 
the growth of the individuality of the Indian nation or hampers 
its self-fulfilment. Non-co-operation again does not reject 
Western culture because it is Western. But it recognises that 
there must be rejection in order that there may be whole- 
hearted acceptance. The cry for national education is not a 
protest against foreign education. But it is a protest against 
the imposition of foreign culture on India. Subjection is hard 
to bear, whether it be political or cultural ; and indeed, as 
history shows, cultural subjection must inevitably follow in the 
wake of political subjection. Our desire for national educa- 
tion is only an endeavour to establish a continuity with the 
past and to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The doctrine 
that we preach does not exclude any light that may come from 
outside ; but we say to those who care to listen to us, “First 
light the lamp that lies neglected in your home; look into the 
past and realise your present position in the light of the past; 
and then face the v orld with courage and receive whatever 
light tiiat may come from outside.” 

What then is non-co-operation } I cannot do better than 
quote the eloquent words of Mr, Stokes ; “It is the refusal to 
be a party to a preventable evil ; it is the refusal to accept or 
have any part in injustice; it is the refusal to acquiesce in 
wrongs that can be righted, or to submit to a state of affairs 
which is manifestly inconsistent with the dictates of righeous- 
ness. And as a consequence, it is the refusal to work with 
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those who on grounds of interest or expediency insist upon 
committing or perpetuating wiong,” 

Doctrine of Non-co-operation. 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair. I agree that in form 
the doctrine is one of negation, but I maintain that 
in substance it is one of affirmation. We break in order 
to build ; we destroy in order to construct ; we reject in 
order to accept. This is the whole history of human en- 
deavour. If subjection be an evil, then we are bound to 
non-co-operate with every agency that seeks to perpetuate 
our subjection. That is a negation ; but it affirms our 
detemination to be free, to win our liberty at any cost. 
Nor do I agree that the doctrine is one of dispair. It 
is a doctrine of hope and of confidence and of unbounded, 
faith in its efficacy. One has only to look at the faces of 
the sufferers as they are led to prison to realise that victory 
is already ours. It is not for nothing that Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali, courageous and resourceful, have lived and 
suffered. It is not for nothing that Lajpat Rai, one of the 
bravest of spirits that ever faced the sun, flung the order 
of the Bureaucracy in its face, and marched boldly into the 
prison that awaited him. It is not for nothing that MotilaU 
Nehru, that prince amongst men, spurned the riches that 
were his, and defied the order that would enslave him, refusing 
no pain that the malice of power could invent. Time will 
not permit me to read to you all the names that are inscribed 
on the roll of honour ; but I must not forget to mention 
the students who ^re at once the hope and the glory of the 
Motherland. I, who have been privileged to watch the 
current of political life in its very centre, can testify to the 
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wonderful courage and unfliching devotion displayed by the- 
students, Theirs is the inspiration behind the movement, theirs 
the victory. They are the torch-bearers of the time ; they' 
are the pilgrims on the road. If suffering has been their lot^ 
victory is their due. 

This, then, is the philosophy on which the non-co- 
operation movement is based : to defy with absolute constancy 
the hostile powers that would hamper in any way our growth 
and self-fulfilment as a nation, to keep its evil always in view^ 
not hating the power but recognising its evil as an evil, and 
refusing no suffering that the malice of that power can invent. 
I admit, gentlemen, that the ideal is very high, but I maintain 
that it is the only method which wc can adopt for the early 
establishment of Swaraj. It requires no wisdom to see that if 
every one of us withdraws our helping hand from the machine 
that is relentlessly working to prevent our growth and self- 
realization as a nation, the machine must of necessity stop its 
work. We are told, however, that once the machine of 
government stops its work, we shall be swept a way by the 
forces of disorder and reaction. There is a simple answer to 
this argument. The non-co-operation movement can never 
hope to succeed, unless our forces, are properly organised, 
and the ethics of the movement properly understood by 
the nation. If they are not understood, the question will not 
arise, for we cannot then hope to carry the struggle to a 
successful termination ; but if they are understood, then the 
inherent strength of the movement will prevent anarchy and 
bloodshed. But I cannot disguise from myself the fact that 
there have been disturbances in Bombay in the course of our 
propaganda. We must accept responsibility for such distur- 
bances and frankly admit that to the extent to which there has 
been violence, intimidation, and coercion, we may be said to 
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have failed. But what is th5 remedy ? Surely not to abjure 
our faith, but to see that the faith is properly understood. 
Bloodshed and disorder have been associated with every great 
movement that has taken place,— the spread of Christianity 
for instance. But is it to be argued, that because in the 
spread of a New idea there is danger of disorder and distur- 
bance as it comes into conflict with old ideals and the old view 
of life, the missionaries must of necessity stay their hand and 
decline to carry the light they feel ? Such an argument is 
not worth a moment’s consideration. You may argue it you 
like that obr doctrine has not yet been understood by the 
people. You may argue if you choose that our programme 
ought to be revised in the light of the disturbances which have 
taken place in Bombay. Hut the fact that disturbances have 
in fact taken place in a single small area is no argument 
against the essential truth of our movement. We must meet 
the situation with courage and devise means to prevent the 
recurrence of those disturbances ; but I cannot and I will 
not advise you to stay your ,hand from the non-co-operation 
movement. The fact that India has remained calm in spite of 
the recent arrests shows that the Bombay lesson has gone 
home. The recent manifestation of courage, edurance and 
remakable self-control has in my opinon demonstrated the 
efficacy and the necessity of non-violent non-co-operation. 
And nothing can stop our onward march if the same spirit is- 
still further developed and retained to the end. 

A questioAjto Lord Reading. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the success of our movement has 
made a deep impression on the Bureaucracy, if we may judge 
by the repressive policy which it has initiated and is carry- 
ing into effect. I observe that His Excellency the Viceroy- 
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objects to the policy being described as “ repressive," but I 
have yet to know that the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act are part of the ordi- 
nary Criminal law of the land. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, 
these were two of the Acts that were considered by the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine repressive legislation. It is true 
that the Committee consisting of an Indian Chairman and 
six Indian Members out of eight were unable to recommend 
the repeal of these two Acts. They have only shown what 
•confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibilty. But 
the fact remains that the Acts were treated as repressive laws 
and discussed as such. Lord Reading is oviously in error in 
suggesting, as he has done, that the arrests now being made 
in Calcujta and in other parts of the India are under the 
ordinary criminal law of the land. His Excellency asserts 
that there are organized attempts .to challenge the law, ani 
he does not nnderstand what purpose is served by flagranf 
breach of the law for the purpose of challenging the Govern- 
ment and in order to compel arrest. I would, with all 
respect, put one question to His Excellency. If Japan planted 
her national flag on Australia, and gave Australia such 
freedom and such constitution as we enjoy under Great Britan, 
neither more nor less, what would His Excellency’s advice 
be to the Australians, if they were determined to win free- 
dom at all costs ? And if Japan promulgated repressive laws 
without the sanction of the Australians, prohibiting meetings 
and declaring as unlawful all voluntary associations through 
which alone the Australians could hope to work for national 
regeneration, what would His Excellency’s advice be to the 
Australians, supposing they solemnly agreed to defy 
such laws and disregard the orders issued under such 
laws ? I venture to think that His Excellency does not 
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understand the situation which has arisen in India ; there- 
fore he is puzaled and perplexed. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has adopted the policy of non-co-operation as the 
only legitimate political weapon available for its use. That 
is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the Congress 
has decided to boycott foreign goods, and especially foreign 
cloth. That is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly 
the Cougress has decided to boycott |the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. That is not breaking the 
law. Now in what way is the Congress to carry on its work 
except through the voluntary organisations which you have 
proclaimed under the Indian Criminal law Amendment 
Act ? In striking at these voluntry organisations, you strike at 
the Congress propaganda which, you are bound to admit, 
is not unlawful. Why should it puzzle your Excellency, 
assuming you credit us with the same amount of patriotism 
which you have, that we have solemnly resolved to disobey 
your orders and court imprisonment ? I assert that it is you 
who have broken the law and not we. You have transgressed 
the law which secures to every subject freedom of speech and 
action, so long as the speech and the action do not offend 
against the ordinary criminal law of the land. You have 
transgressed the law which secures to the subject the un- 
restricted right to hold meetings, so long as these meetings do 
not degenerate into unlawful assemblies. These are the 
common law rights of the subject which you have trans- 
gressed, and I would remind your Excellency that it is on 
the due observance of these elementary rights that the allegi- 
ance of the subject depends. 

But then, it is said that these associations interfere with 
the administrations of the law and with the maintenance of 
the law and order. If they do, then the ordinary criminal 
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law is there, and it ought to be sufficient. I have heard of 
no instance of violence in Calcutta ; certainly none was 
reported to the police. Charges of violence can be investi- 
gated, and therefore they were not made. But charges of 
threat and intimidation are easy to make, because they cannot 
be investigated. I wouid ask the authorities one question : 
Was any case of threat or intimidation reported to the 
police ? Has the local Government found, on enquiry, that 
quite apart from general allegations which can easily be made, 
there were specific cases of threat or intimidation practised 
by the non-co-operalors on the “ loyalists ” of Oalcutta ? An 
English Journalist, signing himself as Nominis Umbra,” 
gave as his opinion to an English paper in Calcutta that the 
hartal was willingly acquiesced in by th^ people, We read 
in “ A Ditcher’s diary ” in Capital of the 24th November last, 
The people surrendered at discretion, but it was impossible 
for a careful observer not to see that not only were they for 
the most part, willing victims of new zoolum, but also that 
they exulted in the discomfiture ot the Sirkar.” If that be so, 
then what case is there for the declaration under Sec. 16 of 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act ? Was the position 
in Calcutta on the 17th November last worse than the 
position in England when a big strike is in progress ? And 
is it suggested that there resides any power in the Cabinet 
of England to put down a strike and prevent picketing ? 
No, gentlemen, the real object of the application of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is not to protect 
society against the threats and intimidation of the non-co- 
operaiors, but to crush the Congress and the non-co-opera- 
tion movements. It is to such threat that you have to return 
ttn answer. 
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The visit of Prince of Wales. 

There is another object which the Government has in 
view : it is to make by threat, intimidatic^ and coertion, 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
Calcutta a success. On your behalf I would respectfully lay 
before His Royal Highness our wishes of good-will to him 
personally. There is no quarrel between us and the Royal 
House of England ; but he comes here as the ambassador 
of a power with whom we have decided not to co-operate ; 
as such we cannot receive him. Also, we are in no mood 
to take part in any rejoicing. We are fighting for our 
national existence, for the recognition of our elementary 
right freely to live our own life and evolve our own destiny 
according to our lights. It would be sheer hypocrisy on 
our part to extend a national welcome to the ambassador 
of the Power that would deny us our elementary rights. 
There is, in the refusal to extend a national welcome to His 
Royal Highness, no disrespect either to him or to the Royal 
House of England. There is only a determination not to 
co-operate with the Bureaucracy. 

Mrs. Naidu. 

Having finished reading Srjjut C. R. Das's Message 
Mrs. Naidu said : — 

This is the message that comes to us from the Great Hero 
of Bengal who instead of adorning the “ Musnad ” of the 
President to-day has bartered his individual liberty for 
national freedom, and this is the message of his wife : — 

Message of Mrs. Das. 

“ Let every man and woman in India ask himself or herself 
today this one supreme question, and this question only — 
Do I stand for India in her present stuggle ? 
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Let us search our hearts and directly answer it — now or 
never. We must decide and the responsibility for the deci- 
sion is ours. The country demands strong and resolute 
action. If we feel in our heart of hearts that we stand for 
India in her struggle for freedom then we must act, act, act. 
We ask for no more. We expect no less. Let therefore 
every delegate of the Congress be sworn in as a Congress 
volunteer. Let every man and woman in India to-day offer 
himself or herself as a Congress volunteer. Let the whole 
country be mobilised for Congress work. Let all our noble 
activities be suspended till the struggle in its present form be 
finished. Men and woman of India, act, act, act — directly act 
while time is yet. 

This also is a clarion call — because in the service of the 
nation the voice of men and the voice of women may not be 
divided— neither may their action — neither may their aspira- 
tion — neither may their lives — neither may their destiny nor 
their liberty. (Applause.) 

After Mrs. Naidu had finished a delegate translated the 
messages in Urdu. 

This brought the first day’s proceedings to a close. The 
president adjourned the Congress till next day. 



rHE THIRTYSIXTH INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

) 0 ( 

Ahmedabad, 28th Dec., 1922, 

Second Day’s Proceedings. 

)o( 

The Congress resumed its sitting for the second day on 
the 28th December at 2 p.m. If the first day of the session 
was an enthusiastic one the second or the last day was no less. 
The attendance was larger than in the previous day. 

Punctually at 2 p.m. the Acting President Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs. Naidu entered the pandal 
in a procession with mace bearers in front carrying a flag 
bearing the inscription “Thirtysixth Indian National 
Congress President 


The Proceedings. 

The proceedings began with the singing of national and 
highly patriotic songs sung by a choir of girls. 

After Dr. Ansari had finished reading the ' telegraphic 
messages of sympathy, the President requested Mahatma 
Gandhi to place the Resolution standing in his name before 
the house. He allotted two hours for its discussion — half an 
hour to Mahatma Gandhi the mover, 10 minutes the seconder 
and 5 minutes each supporter. 

Mahatma Gandhi then climbed the rostrum and moved 
the following Resolution 
4 
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The Ceiktrel Resolution. 

Whereas since the holding of the last National Con- 
gress the people of India have found from actual experience 
that by reason of the adoption of non-violent non-co-operation 
the country has made great advance in fearlessness, self- 
sacrifice and self-respect, and whereas the movement has 
greatly damaged the prestige of the Government and whereas 
on the whole the country is rapidly progressing towards Swaraj 
this Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta and re-affirmed at Nagpur 
and places on record the fixed determination of the Congress 
to continue the programme of non-violent non-co-operation 
with greater vigour than hitherto in such manner as each 
province may determine till the Punjab and tbe Khilafat 
wrongs are redressed and Swaraj is established and the 
control of the Government of India passes into the hands of 
the people from that of an irresponsible corporation. 

And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by His 
Exeellency the Viceroy in his recent speeches and the 
consequent repression started by the Government of India in 
the various provinces by way of disbandment of Volunteer 
Corps and forcible prohibition of public and even committee 
meetings in an illegal and high-handed manner and by the 
arrest of many Congress workers in several provinces, and 
whereas this repression is manifestly intended to stifle all 
Congress and Khilafat activities and deprive the public of 
their assistance, this Congress resolves that all activities of 
the Congress be suspended as far as necessary and appeals 
to all, quietly and without any demonstration to offer them- 
selves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Organisations 
to be formed throughout the country in terms of the Resolution 
of the working Committee arrived at in Bombay on the 23rd 
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day of November last, provided that no one shall be accepted 
as volunteer who does not sign the following pledge : — 

The Pledge. 

With God as witnsss I solemnly declare that, 

(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer 
Corps. 

(2) So long as 1 remain a member of the Corps I shall 
remain non-violent in word and deed and shall earnestly 
endeavour to be non-violent in intent since I believe that as 
India is circumstanced non-violence alone can help the 
Khilafat and the Punjab* and result in the attainment of Swaraj 
and consolidation of unity among all the races and communi- 
ties of India whether Hindu, Mussalman, Sikh. Parsi, Christian 
or Jew, 

(3) I believe in and shall endeavour always to promote 
such unity. 

(4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, 
political and moral salvation, and shall use handspun and 
handwoven khaddar to the ’exclusion of every other cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necessity of 
removing the evil of untouchability and shall on all pqssible 
occasions seek personal contact with an endeavour to render 
service to the submerged clas.ses. 

(6) I shall carry out the instructions of my superior 
officers, and all the regulations not inconsistent with the spirit 
of this pledge prescribed by the Volunteer Board or the 
Working Committee or any other agency established by the 
Congress. 

(7) lam prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or 
even death for the sake of my religion and my country without 
resentment 
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(8) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim 
irom the Congress any support for my family or dependents. 

Cali to the Country. 

This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 
and over will immediately join the volunteer organisations. 

Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting public 
meetings, and in as much as even Committee meetings have 
been attempted to be construed as public meetings, this Con- 
gress advises holding of Committee meetings, and of public 
meetings, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets and by 
previous announcements at which as far as possible only 
speakers previously announced shall deliver written speeches, 
care being taken in every case to avoid risk of provocation 
and possible violence by the public in consequence. 

On Civil Disobedience. 

This Congress is further of opinion that civil disobedience 
is the only civilized and effective substitute for an armed 
rebellion whenever every other remedy for preventing arbitrary, 
tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by individuals or 
BiodioDtions has been tried and therefore advises all Congress 
workers and others who believe In peaceful methods and are 
convinced that there is no remedy save some kind of sacrifice 
to dislodge the existing government from its position of 
perfect irresponsibility to the people of India to organise 
individual civil disobedience and mass civil di.sobedience when 
the mass of people have been sufficiently trained in the methods 
of non-violence and otherwise in terms of the resolution thereon 
of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee held 
at Delhi. 

Xhis Congress is of opinion that in order to concentrate* 
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attention upon civil disobedience whether mass or individual, 
whether of an offensive or defensive character, under proper 
safeguards and under instructions to be issued form time to 
time by the Working Committee or the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned, all other Congress activities should be 
suspended whenever and wherever and to the extent to which 
it may be found necessary. 

Call to Students. 

This Congress calls upon all students of the age of i8 and 
over, particularly those studying in the national institutions 
and the staff thereof immediately to sign the foregoing pledge 
and become members of national volunteer corps. 

Mahatma Gandhi invested with full powers. 

In view of the impending arrest of a large number of 
Congress workers, this Congress whilst requiring the ordinary 
machinery to remain intact and to be utilised in the ordinary 
manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints until further 
instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority 
of the Congress and invests him with the full powers of the 
All India Congress Committee including the power to convene 
a special session of the Congress or of the All India Congress 
Committee or the Working Committee, such powers to be 
exercised between any two sessions of the All India Congress 
Committee, and also with the power to appoint a successor 
in emergency. 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor 
and all subsequent S 4 iccessors appointed in turn by their 
predecessors all his aforesaid powers. 

Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed 
to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid successors 
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to conclude any terms of peace with the Government of India- 
or the British Government without the previous sanction of 
the All India Congress Committee to be finally ratified by 
the Congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided 
also that the present creed of the Congress shall in no case 
be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his successors except with 
the leave of the Congress first obtained. 

Congratulations. 

This Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now 
undergoing imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or 
country and realises that their sacrifice has considerably 
hastened the advent of Swaraj. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Speech. 

After he had read paragraph by paragraph the Resolu- 
tion and given Hindi rendering of same Mahatamaji delivered 
•his short but soul-stirring speech in ringing words and burning 
language. 

Mahatama Gandhi said : — Hakirn Sahib, brothers and 
sisters. 

It has taken me exactly 35 minutes to read the resolution 
in English and in Hindnsfani, I shall ho[)e, if I can at all 
avoid itmot to take even the 30 minutes that Hakimji Saheb 
has allotted to me. And I do not propose if I can help it to 
take all that time because 1 feel that the resolution explains 
itself. If at the end of fifteen months’ incessant activity, 
you the delegates assembled in this Congress do not know 
your own minds I am positive that I cannot possibly carry 
conviction to you even in a two hours’ speech ; and what is 
more, if I could carry conviction to you to-day because of 
my speech Lam afraid 1 would lose all faith in my country- 
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menlbecause it would demonstrate their incapacity to observe 
things and events — it would demonstrate their incapacity to 
think coherently ; because, I submit, there is absolutely nothing 
new in this resolution that we have not been doing all this 
time— that we have not been thinking all this time. There is 
absolutely nothing new in this resolution which is at all 
startling. Those oE you who have followed the proceedings 
from montli to month of the Working Committee, of the All 
India Congress Committee every three months and have 
studied their resolutions, can but come to one conclusion, 
that this resolution is absolutely the natural result of the 
national activities during the past fifteen months ; and if you 
have at all followed the course, the downward course, that the 
repressive policy of the Government has been taking, you 
can only come to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee 
has rightly come to this resolution ; and that the only answer 
that a self-respecting nation can return to the Viceregal pro- 
nouncements and to the repression that is overtaking this land, 
is the course mapped out in this resolution. 

The bearing of the Resolution. 

1 am not going to lake the time of the English knowing 
friends over the religious subtleties of the pledge that the 
volunteers have to take. I wish to confine my remarks in 
Hindustani to that subject. But I want this assembly to 
understand the bearing of this resolution. This resolution 
means that we have outgrown the stage of helplessness and 
dependence upon anybody ; this resolution means that the 
nation through its representatives is determined to have its 
own way without the assistance of any single human being 
on earth and with the help of only God above. 

This resolution, whilst it shows the indomitable courage 
and the determination of the nation to vindicate its rights 
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and to be able to stare the world in the face, also says in 
all humility to the Government : ‘ No matter what you do, 
no matter how you repress us, we shall one day wring 
reluctant repentance from you ; and we ask you to think 
betimes, and take care what you are doing and see that you 
do not make 300 millions of India your eternal enemies. 

Door open for Government. 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants an 
open door, leaves the door wide open for it. If the moderate 
friends wish to rally round the standard of the Khilafat, and 
round the standard of the liberties of the Punjab and therefore 
of India, then this resolution leaves the door wide open for 
them too. If this Government is sincerely anxious to do 
justice, if Lord Reading has really come to India to do justice 
and nothing less, — and we want nothing more, — then 1 inform 
him from this platform, with God as my witness, with all the 
earnestness that I can command, that he has got an open door 
in this resolution if he means well, but the door is closed in 
his face if he means ill, no matter how many people go to 
their graves, no matter what wild career this repression is to 
go through. 


A real Conference of equals. 

There is every chance for him to hold a round table 
conference, but it must be a real conference. If he wants a 
conference at a table, where only equals are to sit and where 
there is not to be a single beggar, then there is an open door 
and that door will always remain open. There is nothing in 
this resolution which any one who has modesty and humility 
need be ashamed of. 
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Challenge to authority. 

This resolution is not an arrogant challenge to anybody 
but it is a challenge to authority that is enthroned on 
arrogance. It is a challenge to the authority which disregards 
the considered opinion of millions of thinking human beings. 
It is a humble and an irrevocable challenge to authoriy which 
in order to save itself wants to crush freedom of opinion 
and freedom of association — the two lungs that are absolutely 
necessary for a man to breath the oxygen of liberty ; and if 
there is any authority in this country that wants to curb the 
freedom of speech and freedom of association, I want to be 
able to say in your name, from this platform, that that 
authority will perish, unless it repents before an India that 
is steeled with high courage, noble purpose and determina- 
tion, even if every one of the men and women who choose 
to call themselves Indians is blotted out of the earth. 

No peace at any price. 

God only knows, if 1 could possibly have advised you 
before to go to the round table conference, if I could possibly 
have advised you not to 'undertake this resolution of Civil 
Disobedience, I would have done so, 

I am a man of peace. I . believe in peace. But I do 
not want peace at any price. I do not want the peace that 
you find in stone ; I do not want the peace that you find in 
the grave ; but I do want that peace which you find embedded 
in the human breast, which is exposed to the arrows of a 
whole world but which is protected from all harm by the Power 
of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of you, delegates. 
I do not want to insult your intelligence by saying a word mord 
in connection with this Resolutioh (Cheers). 
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Mahatamji spoke both in Hindi and English and took 
thirty minutes. 


Mr. Pal el Seconds Ihe Resolulion. 

Mr. V. J. Patel in seconding the resolution said that not 
only did he fully support the resolution, but he agreed with 
every word that had fallen from the lips of the Mahatma. 
Never was there such a crisis in the destiny of India under 
the British as now. Thirty crores of Indians had fallen under 
British slavery. Lord Reading, who had come to India to 
give her pure justice, had told them that swaraj could only 
be obtained in two ways ; one by means of sword and the 
other, by way of gift or bakshish' If India wanted Swaraj 
they were told that they must win it by sword or from the 
British people as a gift. There was no other way. The 
resolution only asked for what they had demanded both at 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Pie would tell the Govenrment that 
there was a third way to Swaraj and that was Civil Disobedi- 
ence and the time had come for them to put it into force. 
He hoped every Indian heart would be glad to know that it 
was so. Every one of them, man and woman, must either go 
to jail or die, or get Swaraj. If they had not the courage to 
go to jail' or die, he asked them to vote against the resolution. 
If they thought that without Civil Disobedience, without going 
to jail, without making them.selves ready for death, they could 
get Swaraj then they must vote against the resolution. When 
they voted for the resolution they either consented to go to jail 
or die. If they were unable to win Swaraj it was better 
they should disappear from the face of the earth. If 
they agreed with these things, then let them vote for this- 
resolulion. 
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Warning to Government. 

He wanted to address a word to the Government. Let 
the Government tell them what they wished to do in this 
connection. 

Indians wanted liberty and full liberty as was mentioned 
in the proclamations. The only difference between the 
people and the Government was this that Government never 
kept their promise. Therefore the Indians would no longer 
place their faith in any such promise. If the Government 
meant well then let them grant Swaraj to the Indians — liow 
and immediately. He warned the Government against 
wanton repression. If they suppressed the Congress movement 
which worked in open dalylight there would spring up secret 
societies as was in Tlengal. Therefore he warned the Govern- 
ment against repression. 

He appealed to the moderates not to non-co-opperate with 
the Congress but to non-co-operate with a Government which 
wanted to take away the elementary rights of citizens. 

Support to , Resolution. 

Maulana Abdul Majid~in supporting the Resolution 
•said that the Congress wanted action not w'ords. Let them 
stand firmly by the Resolution until they had reached their 
goal. Civil Disobedience wa.s their only weapon and they 
must make the fullest use of it. 

Maulana Suleman Nadir— in rising to support the 
Resolution said that this non-violent non-co-operation was 
not only for India but for the whole world. If they did not 
make their endeavours in non-violent manner there would 
he not only bloodshed but factions between the various 
communities. Th^ir goal was clear. Whatever provocation, 
might be given them they would never resort to violence. 
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Srimati Mangala Devi — said India was a land proud 
of her spiritual culture and she believed that the new force 
that was created in India would not only benefit her sons but 
the whole of humanity. She gave her wholehearted support to 
the resolution. 

Sri Shankaracharya's Speech. 

Swami Sri liharati Krishna Teertha Jagadguru Shankara- 
charya of Shri Sharada Peeth then seconded the Resolution 
with the following speech in English. 

Sisters and brothers, it is now one year since we 
resolved to begin the programme of Non-co-operation in the 
normal session of the Congress at Nagpur ; and the preamble 
to that resolution stated that because the Government refused 
to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and because 
we were determined to achieve Swarajya within the year, 
therefore we had no option but lO declare non-co-operation 
with the Government. One ' year has ])assed now and it 
behoves us to think of our duty at the present day and to 
prolong our fight. It is under these circumstances that we 
meet today. We find that far from redressing the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs and devising a satisfactory scheme of 
Swaraj the Government has gone to the extent of declaring 
•unlawful even the activities of the Khilafat and Congress 
Volunteers Associations. Under these circumstances we 
have to think of the next step that we should adopt in order 
to achieve our purpose. 

We find in the second place that the highest represent- 
ative in the judicial line of His Majesty the King of England 
in India has declared openly or virtually that the whims and 
orders of petty officials of Government are superior to God's 
Law — superior to the Imperial Proclamations of three succes- 
sive sovereigns of England and also to their' own regular laws. 
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On the other hand we find every ethical and religious code- 
insists that God’s law is superior to man’s. What should we 
do under these circumstances ? We cannot go back upon 
our policy of non-co-operation. That is absolutely unthink- 
able. We began non-co-operation because we wanted the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrong to be redressed and the 
Swaraj to be achieved. None of these three things have taken 
place and therefore if we are to be faithful to our pledge taken 
at Nagpur last year we should have no justification for going 
back an inch from the policy of non-co-operation. On the 
other hand the repression and injustice having progressed in 
the opposite direction, it is our duty to think of further steps 
and not of retracing what we have taken. 

And therefore specially because God’s law has been 
throttled down and man’s law prevails it is our duty to 
declare, unwillingly though, civil disobedience towards all 
unrighteous orders. Civil disobedience is an elementary 
spiritual duty in the face of all unrighteous orders. We in 
India have the example of Prahlad who- disobeyed the un- 
righteous orders of his father the King Hiranyakashipu, In 
the scripture of the Christians — we have in the Old Testament 
the example of Daniel which is also on a par with that of 
Prahlad. It is in all the scriptures of the worldjthe elementary 
principle .that a man shall not for any worldly cause what- 
soever whether out of fear or for favour disobey the law of 
God — the law which he regards as divine. It is just because 
of this elementary principle that the Ali brothers and others 
at Karachi have their loyalty put to the test. It is because of 
this elementary principle the}^ cheerfully went to jail. Their 
whole defence \vas that the Islamic law which they regarded 
as the divine law gave them no alternative but to take their 
stand upon it and which they did. If we believe, if any 
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person here believes that God’s law is superior to man’s — 
that the individual conscience is the final arbitrar in matters 
•pertaining to religion and morality, he has no option but to 
stick to the principle of Civil Disobedience with regard to 
all unrighteous orders. Therefore it is that the programme 
of Civil Disobedience has become the duty of the country 
to adopt. 

While I say this with utmost gladness. I am unfor- 
tunately in such a position that I cannot honestly say that 
1 see eye to eye with the mover and other speakers in the 
•programme laid before you. because I believe that Non-co- 
operation and Civil Disobedience in order to be effective, 
looking at it merely from an wordly point of view depend 
upon the united co-operation of all the people in the country. 
'If all of us will co-operate amongst ourselves and non-co- 
operate with the Government, every department, nay, every 
office of the Government must come not to a comma— not to 
a semi-colon or a colon but to a fulstop (Laughter). If we 
give room for unnecessary controversy inside ourselves our 
progress will to that extent be weakened. We already have 
divisions in the camp owing to the Moderates or co-operators 
as they are called holding aloof from us. I may tell you with 
reference to the Karachi Case that if the Moderates had stood 
side by side with the Nationalists there was no chance of that 
conviction of the six of the accused there. 

Under these circumstances I feel that it is the duty of the 
Congress not to force upon others, who disagree from us, 
the view which we earnestly take. I refer to one clause — ^the 
first part of the pledge which the programme requires 
'every volunteer to take, that is, with regard to the question of 
untouchability. I spoke last year at Nagpur on the resolution 
when this question was taken up and you will remember lhat 
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that resolution called upon the religious people of India to 
take vigorous steps for the elevation of the depressed classes. 
Therefore you will acquit me of any intention to go back or 
to take a reactionary attitude in the matter. But my position 
is this : Just as we demand the libarty of our conscience for 
ourselves so we shall give the others the same. And from this 
point of view too God’s law should be placed above man’s 
and this principle should be applied to all equally. I do not 
say that we have any right to force others to take the same 
view. So too we should give to others the same liberty. If we 
have a large member of people who satisfy our requirements 
in every other respect but do not see eye to eye with us, 
we have no justification from this general point of view' of 
principle or of expediency to coerce them to accept our view 
on pain of being shut out from all possibility of participation 
in this national work. 

That is why I say that there ought to be a separate 
resolution in the nature of a recommendation on this subject 
and it should not be made a restriction. 

Similarly we find that the Resolution speaks of the wear- 
ring of Khadi only to the exclusion of every other kind of 
cloth. And the Delhi Resolution with regard to Civil 
Disobedience requires every civil resister to know how to spin 
and weave. I have no objection to that. But I do not feel 
justified for insisting that a person who fulfils all the other 
recommendations including the one about untouchability but 
is unable to weave or spin for himself should be debarred 
from becoming a worker, because he cannot wear Khadi. 
Shall he therefore unhesitatingly kill a cow if called upon to 
do, so by official order ? Shall he obey such order or disobey - 
it? Evidently according to the programme he will not be 
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allowed to disobey it, at any rate under the auspices of the 
Congress. 

These and some other elementary matters regarding 
liberty of conscience excepting, I am fully with the Resolu- 
tion. I am for a complete policy of Non-co-operation and 
for civil disobedience to all orders of an unrighteous character 
— the unrighteousness being determined by the individual 
conscience under the dictates of ethical and religious codes 
to which we are pledged by our religion. 

With these words, I would desire that the various parts 
of the Resolution may be put to the vote, clause by clause 
and not put before the audience as one substantive proposi- 
tion which should either be accepted or rejected. 1 am 
unfortunately in the position that I do not support it entirely 
nor do I oppose it entirely. 

With these words I would ask you to consider the 
question carefully and come to a decision as to the redress of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the establishment of 
real Swaraj (Cheers). 


Parsi Support. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that the Parsi community fully 
supported the resolution. It was Dadabhai Naoroji who had 
first unfurled the banner of Swaraj at Calcutta, and it was 
impossible that the Parsis could lag behind in this struggle 
for Swaraj. 

Mrs. Naidu's Speech. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in further supporting the resolution 
in eloquent and impassioned words said ; “Citizens of the 
India of which we dream to-day, but which we shall achieve 
to-morrow, you have heard representives of all the great reli- 
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gions of India to-day. You have heard the Moslem, the Hindu 
and the Sikh. You have heard the men and the women speak. 
I speak not as representing any religion, any province, any sex 
to-day, but arrogant as it might seem, in all humility, I say, I 
speak as the Spirit of Free India. ( Hear, hear.) Therefore, 
I stand up to offer my support to this great resolution which 
has been placed before you not in the manner of resolutions 
of 36 years’ experience of resolutions from the platform of the 
National Congress, but which has been thundered out to you 
with the voice of a prophet from the mountain top of vision and 
of hope. (Cheers). I am not one who cares for Governments 
or authorities. I care only for principles and ideals. I am not 
one who panders to expediencies. I acknowledge and follow 
only the wisdom of the ever living Truth. Therefore, if I 
stand before you to speak, it is because I am the voice of your 
own heart, the very innermost secret surging voice of your own 
conscience, your own aspirations, your own hopes, your own 
certainty. 


A Chkllenge. 

What does this resolution say ? What does it mean ? 
What challenge does it throw ? What does it affirm ? What 
does it den) ? It denies the right of a most powerful Govern- 
ment on earth to trample on the heart and soul of a living 
nation. What does it affirm It affirms, in the words of 
Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, that “ Liberty is our Birth- 
right”, and we shall have Liberty to day. What is the challenge 
thrown to the Government ? It says, as Mahatama Gandhi so 
wonderfully put it that the door is open. March with us to that 
destined goal that we see before us to-day when you and 
your children, 0 Rulers of Britain, might eclipse side by side 
with us in frendship and comradeship I But unless you realise 
5 
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that it is not by the might of the sword but by the invincible, 
slender, fragile, silken cord of Love that nations can be bound 
together, you have no place in our midst. 

Building up Edifice of Freedom. 

And what is the answer to Repression .? The answer is 
that those dozens of delicately nurtured women who having^ 
sent their sons, husbands, and fathers to prison, have come to- 
day to take their place to carry on the torchs in the words of 
Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, to be the pilgrims on the road 
and to build up the edifice of your freedom with their corpse 
if death be necessary. As soon might you tell the sun to rise 
at dawn as to say to India : “ Don’t move towards your 
destined freedom*'— as soon might you say to the Ganges, 
cease to flow” — as to say to the sacred spirit of Indian 
woman-hood, “ don't flow to wars the sea of “Liberty." You 
might as well say to the earth, “ cease to flower in the spring,” 
and to the Stars in the Sky at midnight, “ don’t shine," as to 
say to the young ones amongst us, “ don't join the volunteer 
corps." Do I not know what the younger generation can 
endure, what it can achieve ? During those dreadful few days 
in Bombay when it seemed that the whole of our work was 
to be.cast in ruins — who was it that saved the situation ? — Who, 
not only the fast of the Saint within his cell but the 
endurance, the courage, the sacrifice of my young Volunteers — 
who stood, night and day fearlessly, bloodshed around them, 
death around them, disaster around them, but true to their 
post, the symbol of the Indian Victory ? Therefore 1 do not 
share the fear of Shr^ Shankaracharya nor of any one else 
who thinks that India will give her divided support to this 
proposition. There is no division in India to-day, no caste, 
no tradition of caste.— No tyranny of caste can keep the 
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untouchables from being the comrade, and the equals of the 
twice-born Brahmin in their March to Freedom, (hear hear). 
Therefore, in the name of the Youngmen^of India, the young 
women of India, the old men and the oldwomen of India, the 
oldest men and the oldest women of India, I pledge the lives, 
the souls and all of every Indian to this great cause and say : 
“ In this great land, may there be peace ” because we win only 
through peace. (Continued applause.) 

After Khawja Abdul Rahaman Ghazi and an Akali Sikh 
Delegate had further supported the Resolution, it was put to 
the meeting and was passed with acclamation, there being only 
ten dissentients of which one was doubtful. 

Resolutioas from the Chair. 

Slight changes in Constitution, 

Mr. V. Patel then read on behalf of the President the 
following minor changes in the working of the constitution. 
They were carried unanimously. 

In Artice 4, instead of the age of 21 read the age of 18. 
At the end of the Article 7, add “provided that no person shall 
become a member of two parallel Congress organizations.'’ 

At the end of Article 8, add “members of the All-India 
Congress Committee shall become ex-officio delegates to the 
Congress, the Provincial Congress Committees deducting the 
number of the elected and the exofficio members of the All- 
India Congress Committee in their province from the number 
of the delegates they are entitled to return.” 

In Clause 5 of the Article 8, remove the brackets after 
“ single transferable vote” and add “or by any other method.” 

In Clause 2 of the article 10 after “past, present of the 
Congress” add “if they sign the Congress Creed and are 
members of any Congress Association.” In the same Clause 



after “shall" add “elected prosident." In Artticle 25 after 
“the general Secretaries"add “and 2 Treasurers." 

Among the oth^ resolutions put from the chair was one 
proposing minor changes in the constitution so as to make it 
incumbent on ex-Presidents to sign the Congres, Creed and 
treating the All-India Congress Committee Members ex- 
officio delegates of the Congress as under the old constitution. 

Another resolution which was put to the vote from the 
chair was also unanimously carried. It reads as follows : — 

This Congress re-appoints Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor 
Ansari and Sri jut C. Rajagopalachari as the General Secre- 
taries of this Congress for the year 1922 and as Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari are now in jail, appoints 
Sjt. Vithalbhai J. Patel and Dr. Rajon respectively to act for 
them, the former to be the Working Secretary. 

“This Congress re-appoints Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj and 
Sheth Chotani as the treasurers of the Congress, the former 
to be the Working Treasurer." 

The following further Resolutions were moved from the 
chair. 


Congratulation to the Sikhs. 

This Congress heartily congratulates Shreeman Bahu Guru- 
dit Singhji, the great organiser of Sri Guru Nanak steamer, 
who willingly surrendered himself, after seven years’ fruitless 
search by the Government as a sacrifice for the nation and 
also congratulates other six leaders who have preferred impri- 
sonment to the restrictidh of their religious rights and congra- 
tulates the Sikh community on their non-violent spirit at the 
time of the Babaji’s arrest and on other occasions in spite of 
great provocation by the Police and the Military. 
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An Appeal. 

This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe 
in full non-co-operation or in the principle of non-co-opera- 
tion, but who consider it essential for the sake of national 
self-respect to demand and insist upon the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and for the sake of full 
national self-expression, to insist upon the immediate es- 
tablishment of Swaraj, to render fnll assistance to the nation 
in the promotion of unity between different religious com- 
munities, to popularise carding, hand-spining and hand- 
weaving from its economical aspect and as a cottage industry 
necessary in order to supplement the resources of millions 
of agriculturiststs who are living on the brink of starvation, 
and to that end preach and practise the use of hand-spun 
and hand-woven garments, to help the cause of total prohi- 
bition and if Hindus, to bring about the removal of untouch- 
ability and to help the improvement of the condition of the 
submerged classes. 

The Moplah disturbance. 

This Congress expressed its firm conviction that the 
Moplah disturbance was not due to the non-co-operation 
or the Khilafat movement, especially as the non-co-opera- 
tors and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the 
affected parts by the District authorities for six months 
before the disturbance but is due to causes wholly uncon- 
nected with the two movements and that the outbreak would 
not have occurred had the mes.sage of non-violence been 
allowed to reach them. Nevertheless this Congress deplores 
the acts done by certain Moplahs by-way of forcible conver- 
sions and destruction of life and property and is of opinion 
that the prolongation of the disturbance in Malabar could 
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have been prevented by the Government of Madras accept- 
ing the preferred assistance of Maulana Yakub Hassan 
and other non-co-operators and allowing Mahatma Gandhi 
to proceed to Malabar and is further of opinion that the 
treatment of Moplah prisoners as evidenced by the asphyxia- 
tion incident was an act of inhumanity unheard of in 
modern times and unworthy of a Government that calls 
itself civilised. 

Turks Congratulated. 

This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha and the Turks upon their successes and assures the 
Turkish nation of India's sympathy and support in its 
struggle to retain its status and independence. 

A condemnation. 

This Congress deplores the occurrances that took place 
in Bombay on the lyih November last and after and assures 
all parties and communities that it has been and is the desire 
and deteemination of the Congress to guard their rights to 
the fullest extent. 

Change of Creed. 

‘ The President next anounced that Moulana Hasrat 
Mohani would move a resolution pressing for the change of 
the Creed of the Congress. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on 
complete Independence made a long and impassicned speech 
in Urdu. He said although they h..d been promised last year 
Swaraj, the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs within 
a year they had so far achieved nothing of the sort. There- 
fore it was no use sticking to the programme. If remaining 
within the British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
they could not have freedom, he felt that if necessary they 
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should not hesitate to go out of it. In the words of Lok. 
Lilak “ liberty was their birthright ” and any Government 
which denied this elementary right of of freedom of speech 
and freedom of action did not deserve allegiance from the 
people. Home Rule on dominion lines or Colonial Self- 
Government could not be a substitute to them for their im- 
born liberty. A Government which could clap into jail such 
distinguished leaders of the people as Mr. China Ranjan Das, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and others, had 
forfeited all claim to respect from the people. And since the 
end of this year did not bring them Swaraj nothing should 
prevent them from taking the only course left open to them 
now, that of winning their freedom free from all foreign 
control. The resolution reads as follows : — 

“ The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Sawraj or complete independence free from 
all foreign control by the people of India by all legitimate 
and peaceful means f 

Mr. R. Venkataram of the Bombay Chronicle in 
sesonding the Resolution said : I stand before you to-day and 
second the Resolution that 'has been moved by Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani. 1 know that the Resolution is quite explicit 
and it does not require many words from me and I do not 
want to inflict a speech at this stage. I only hope that you 
will appreciate the need for explicitness and frankness and 
heartily vote for this Resolution. 

Swami Kumarnath (a Bengali Sanyasi) in supporting 
the Resolution said that nothing could satisfy the people a1 
such a time short of complete independence. It was impos- 
sible to be under a Gov^nment which had adopted such a 
wholesale repressive policy restricting the actions and liberties 
of the people and sending to jail such great patriots as Lala 
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Lajpat Rai, Das and others. The grant of the Dominion 
Home Rule conld not appease their hunger for complete 
independence. 

Mr. Yakub Ali Khan of U. P. in supporting the Resolu- 
tion said : all that we want is to keep it as an ideal. If we 
are not in a position to declare our independence at this 
moment at least you will allow to have it as an ideal and fulfill 
it in no time. I should say we would do our level best to 
achieve it at the shortest possible time. With these few 
words I support the Resolution. 

Mr. U. P. Alwar of Andhra further according his support 
to the resolution said that even the lowest animal of the crea- 
tion wanted freedom. Wherever there are men they want to 
be free and when this is so, he said, is it wrong for the Indians 
to aim to be free and not to be anything else. The British 
Government in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria declared 
that their only mission was to help India. And that the 
English had come, as they declare, simply to help us to be 
independent, and as such what harm is there to declare and 
to say that our aim is to be free— separate from the British 
Empire ? 

Mahatma Gandhi's Speech in Opposition. 

Mahatma Gandhi in opposing the Resolution said ( after 
having addressed the delegates in Hindi ) ; Friends, I have 
said only a few words ( in Hindi ) in connection with the 
proposition of Mr, Hasrat Mohani. All I want to say to you 
in English is that the levity with which that proposition has 
been taken by some of you has grieved me. It has grieved 
me because it shows a lack of responsibility. As responsible 
men and women we should go back to the days of Nagpur 
and Calcutta and we should remember what we did only an 
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hour ago. Ah hour ago we passed a resolution which actualljr 
contemplates a final settlement of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and transference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain definite 
means. Are you going to rub the whole of that position from 
your mind by raising a false issue and by throwing a bomb- 
shell in the midst of the Indian atmosphere ? I hope that 
those of you who have voted for the previous resolution will 
think fifty times before taking up this resolution and voting 
for it. We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
world that we do not know really where we are. Let us 
under.stand too our limitations. Let Hindus and Musalmans 
have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say 
to-day with confidence, “Yes, Hindu Muslim Unity has 
become an indissoluble factor of Indian Nationalism ? Who^ 
is here who can tell me that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the 
Christians and the Jews and the untouchables about whom 
you heard this afternoon— who will tell me that those very 
people will not rise against any such idea ? Think therefore 
fifty times before you take a step which will redound not to 
your credit, not to your advantage, but which may cause you 
irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather up our strength ; 
let us first of all sound our own depths. Let us not go into 
waters whose depths we do not know, and this proposition of 
Mr. Hasrat Mohani lands you into depths unfathomable. I 
ask you in all confidence to reject that proposition, if you 
believe in the proposition tliat you passed only an hour ago. 
The proposition now before you rubs off the whole of the 
effect of the proposition that you passed only a moment ago. 
Are creeds such simple things like clothes which a man can 
change at will? For creeds people die and for creeds 
people live from age to age. Are you going to change 
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the creed which with all deliberation, and after great debate 
in Nagpur, you accepted ? There was no limitation of one 
year when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed ; 
•it takes in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will 
deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the weakest amongst 
yourselves with protection if you accept this limited creed 
of Maulana Hasrat Mohani wnich does not admit the weakest 
of your brethren. 1 therefore ask you in all confidence to 
.reject his proposition. 

Maulana Mohani's Reply. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in replying to the debate said 
'what he wanted to say was that they should keep indepen- 
dence before themselves as their idea. He did not mean 
to say that if anything less were given, they should reject 
it. One year had gone by and their wrongs were not yet 
redressed and what guarantee was there that they would 
.'ever have the power to do so. He wanted the Congress 
to have the ideal of complete independence. Lok. Tilak 
had said that Sawaraj was their birthright and he did not 
see any harm in putting down complete independence as their 
ideal. 

The President in putting the resolution to vote said it 
'was contended that Swaraj which was their ideal had two 
meanings and Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted Swaraj to 
mean complete independence. 

The resolution was put to vote and was found lost by 
.a majority, a substantial minority having voted for it. 

The Session closed. 

This finished the resolutions before the Congress. 

The President said be wanted to congratulate the Con- 
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gress on passing the resolution moved hy Mahatma Gandhi. 
They must understand that in passing the resolution they 
had shouldered a very great responsibility and he hoped they 
would not be found wanting in their day of trial. He 
thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers for all 
they had done to make the Congress the great success it was. 

Thanks to Resident. 

Mr. C. V. Vijayaraghavachariar then moved a vote of 
thanks to the President who, he said, had managed the 
business so very well. Hakimji, he added, was the greatest 
believer in the Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Swami Shradhanandji said he had been working with 
the Hakimji for the last three years in Delhi and they 
should consider themselves fortunate in having such a 
gentleman as their President. They both loved each other 
as dear brothers. 

The resolution was passed. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed to the Reception 
Committee and was passed. Mr. Vallabbhabai Patel in re- 
plying said they had to work under great stress owing to 
the wild rumours consequent to the disturbances in Bombay. 

After a very inspiring song, by a choir of ladies, the 
President declared the session ciosed. 



ADDRESS OF MONSIEUR PAUL RICHARD 


From ‘ Young India ^ 


India of the Future. 


[ The Congress Reception Committee, it will be remem- 
beriifl, arranged a series of non-political addresses by distin- 
guished men irrespective of parties. Mr. Paul Richard was 
among those who accepted the invitation of the Committee. 
The following is the text of his address which is a transla- 
tion of the original in French. Srimati Sarojini Naidu read 
, the translation to a select audience in the Gujarat National 
College on the 31st December. Mr. Gandhi presided.] 

Citizens of future India. 

Pardon me, if I can only speak to you in French. My 
own ignorance of the languages of the people among whom 
I pass increases my solitude and my silence. It enables me 
better to listen to the voce of God. Because I cannot under- 
stand the languages of India, I can listen better to the soul 
of India. Who can speak to the soul of people, unless the 
soul of the people speaks to him } 

Pardon me, 1 am but a man — a poor man, who has no 
country, no people. My people is that which has not yet 
come to birth. My country is that which is of the P'uture. 
That is why I have made myself a vagabond, a citizen of 
the whole world, wandering among all peoples, seeking in 
the midst of them all, that country, that people which is to 
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come. A people without selfishness, a country without 
frontiers, with no ‘limits or limitations. A people new-born, 
with no routine or superstition, with no pardah or caste, with 
no pariahs^ with no injustices. A country with no ignorance, 
with no famished people, wherein the greatest will be those 
who have made themselve most poor ; wherein the most 
powerful are the most disinterested. A country without 
priests, wherein everyone is the servant-priest of God. 

And I come to-day, on the eve of this New Year and of 
this New Era, into this besieged fortress, in order to say to 
India in her renewal. 

Be that people ! Be that country ! 

Is not this thy sacred mission, to be among tfiih nations 
of the earth a people of the Spirit, to give to all mankind an 
example, a lesson of true spirituality ? Thou hast been in 
past ages the light of the world. Become so again. But in 
order to become so, make no claim to he so. Say not in thy 
heart, ‘ I alone am a spiritual people.’ When any people or 
men believe themselves to ba higher than others, then they 
fall lower than others. Say not in thy heart : ‘ I am the elect 
nation. I am the chosen people.' For many nations believe 
themselves to be the elect. But the elect people is that which 
thinks least of itself ; which forgets itself in the service of 
others. 

The elect people is always that people which is the first 
to rise from its own past in order to lead others forward into 
the future ; which is the first to renounce its ancient ideas, 
beliefs, traditions, in order 4o receive the new idea, that creates 
the New Era. The elect people is that which allows itself to 
be instructed by all in order to become the instructor of all ; 
which realises first in itself the law of the spirit, the life of the 
spirit, in order to reveal it to others. 
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For the life of the spirit is not a mere belief in Spirit. 
Spiritualism is not the same as Spirituality. There are men 
vwho deny the Spirit and call themselves materialists, and 
yet their whole lives are masterpieces of true Spirituality, an 
anonymous creation of the Spirit. And it is often among 
those, who style themselves spiritual, that the true life of the 
Spirit is least to be found. 

The life of the spirit does not consist in ignorance of 
matter. Spirit does not ignore matter. It organises, it 
impregnates, it beautifies, it transfigures matter. 

The soul’s egoism, its indifference towards the obscurity 
of form, its refusal to accomplish in the midst of chaos the 
work of ^ight, its failure to spiritualise matter,— this is true 
materialism. 

Nor again is the life of the spirit the attachment to any 
external and formal cult of the spirit. Spirit does not cling 
to its forms. It renews them. The conservatism of forms, 
formulae, and formalities, the superstitions of ancient books 
and ancient rites, fixity, that is limitation in time as well as in 
space, the inertia of .soul, its refusal to follow the spirit in its 
perpetual renewal, — this is true materialism. The materialism 
is first of all that of religion, that of life. 

0 India, thou People of the Spirit, thy mission above 
all is to conquer this materialism within, to die to the dead 
past in order to take birth in the future. For peoples, as well 
as men, have to die and to be born again, to die to themselves 
in order to become as new born children. 

Woe to the peoples that remain looking to where the sun 
had set, sitting in the darkness and repeating, “ There was 
the Light.” Woe to the peoples that wander like aged men, 
seeking everywhere their lost past, and knowing neither how 
to live, nor how to die, nor how to be born again. 



0 thou, people of the Spirit, look forward ! Renounce' 
everything in order to receive, not what others have, but that, 
which none has yet received and thou hast to give to all. 

Thou art one of the most ancient nations of the world. 
Is it not thy mission, thy message to the world to show to all 
how nations can have a great past and yet not remain buried 
under its ruins ? 

0 thou, whose soul for centuries escaped, breaking forth 
from the worlds below to those above, to find there the things 
to come, the life of the future, is it not thy mi'-sion, thy 
message to the world to show to all what the Spirit can 
achieve, when it descends again from its inaccessible heights 
to the lower plane of men, their cities, their nations, their 
temples, in order to create everywhere its new forms of 
victorious life ? 

0 thou, who wast once enslaved, but art to be enslaved 
no longer in the future, is it not thy mission, thy message to 
the world, to show to all mankind how nations, by complete 
selfrenewal from within, by» breaking the fetters of the past, 
by securing inner freedom, can spring up free also from those 
fetters that are without ? 

O people, manifold and divided, assembly of nations 
whose problem is one of the most complex and difficult in 
the world, is it not thy mission, thy message to the world, to 
show how a nation of diverse creed and languages can become 
one, not by the law of the sword, but by the law o£ the heart 
founding an Empire, not of force, but of love ? 

Is it not thy mission to^show to the world, how religions 
with their rival cults and warring sects, can reunite and com- 
mune together in the supreme worship of the living Infinite, 
which embraces, transcends and crowns them all ? 

0 thou, who art one of the most numerous and vast 
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among the peoples of the world, is it not thy mission to show 
to the world how natfons can be truly great, not by shutting 
themselves in, not by imprisoning themselves with iron bars, 
but by overthrowing all barriers, by opening thyself to all 
so as to form in company with all the one perfect family, the 
peaceful, blissful, blessed family of humanity ? 

Arise, therefore, People of the Spirit, rise up ! Break 
open the seals of tlie closed book of thy destiny. Arise, with 
the rising dawn, and spread your wings in the full sky, thy 
two wings of Love and Faith. 

By Faith, make alliance with the future. By Love, 
become united with all peoples. Let Love create the future 
in thee, so that the future may create love in all. 

Arise, and become the servant of the future. The 
masters of to-morrow are those who make themselves the 
servants of to-morrow. 

Arise, not to be free, but to be great. Freedom follows 
the course of greatness, as the morning star follows the course 
of the sun. Be great that thou mayst also be free. 

The ideal of some is only that thou shouldst be free to 
be a nation in the fashion of other nations of the world, with 
Stock^Exchange and a Parliament, a place where thy soul can 
be sold, and another place where it can be frittered away in 
vain talk. Their ambition is that thou shouldst become a mere 
copy of the nations of Europe, receiving from them their 
worn-out idols, and giving them thy worn-out Gods. 

But the Spirit in thee has other thoughts. It will fashion 
thee into a divine nation, when the politician shall be replaced 
by the sage, and the moneyed man shall be replaced by the 
Riski, that spiritual State, that superior State, having its 
centre, for governance, a Council of Sages, an4 above it a’ 
Council of humanity ; and higher still above, a divine symbol, 
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a throne of the Lord of the Nations, the only true and supreme 
Sovereign of the peoples. ^ 

Thus, India, thou shalt not become what others are, nor 
remain in thy present condition, but thou shalt extirpate from 
within the sin, — the sin of the soul against Love, the sin which 
as yet thou hast only half recognised and half confessed. 

For it was only said : “ Untouchability is our national 
sin.” But I say unto you, “ Every division is sin. Caste, the 
present Spirit of Caste, of which Untouchability is but the 
symptom and the effect, that is the national sin.” 

Thou shalt, therefore, extirpate ihis sin ; thou shalt re.store 
unity, fraternity ; thou shalt bring back the harmony of love 
within, in order that thou mayst be its messger without, its 
living messenger in the eyes of all. For it is Love which 
ever was and ever will be, in the future as in the past ages, thy 
message divine. 

Therefore, 0 India, people of the Spirit, if now thou wilt 
be free, it cannot be by selfishness. It must be without hate, 
so as to be able to love. 

If thou wilt be free, it is, it must be, not in order to be 
parted from those with whom destiny has united thee, but to 
|be united with them by the tie of love mightier than that of 
might. 

It is, it must be, not to oppose, not to make more distant 
the East and the West, but to make them draw nearer together, 
to make them more and more allied, by being thyself allied, 
not with one people of the West but with all. 

If thou wilt be free, if thou wilt belong to no one, it is 
in order to give thyself to all. It is to be able to associate 
thyself, not only with all the West, but with all the East ; to 
be able to go forth from thy own border not in war array, as 
a slave who is sent to fight with and to enslave his own 
6 
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brother, but as a friend and as a helper of those who would 
be free. 

If thou wilt be free, it is to be no more and nowhere an 
instrument of death, but everywhere and evermore a worker of 
Love. It is to accomplish everywhere the mission, the great 
mission of the soul in this world. 

Listen and let the soul weep over the world. For this 
world is made out of a great sorrow rising from the abyss 
which has to be comforted. This world is made out of a 
great obscurity, a great ignorance which has to be enlight- 
ened. This world is made out of a great bitterness, a great 
wrath rising from the abyss, which has to be assuaged, which 
has to be appeased. This world is made out of all the misery 
of beings. It is the meeting place where all that comes from 
below rises to seek all that comes from above ; and the 
greater the distress from below, the greater the gloom and the 
violence, the more divine also is the Love which descends. 
Thus, from age to age, the worlds go forward. For the 
more dark those ages become, the more glorious the mani- 
festations which they prepare. 

To-day, in this age of ‘KaliYuga’ from the depth has 
arisen a supreme Asura. Announce, therefore, to the worlds 
the ■ coming of a Supreme Lord, of a Supreme Love, of a 
Love which had never before descended. 0 India, by its 
splendour, once more, in saving thyself, save the beings and 
the nations. 



ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE 


(Ahmedabad, Dec. 30th 1921.) 


The Presidential Address. 

Plea for Indian Republic. 

Imlependence " Resolution. 

The Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Muslim 
League opened at Ahmedabad on December 30th, 1921 
under the Presidency of Moulana Hasrat Mohani under a 
specially erected pandal. The attendance was large. Among 
those present were Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Vijairaghavachariar, 
Mr. Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Hon. Mr. Raza Ali, Dr. Ansari 
and others. Mr. Abbas Tayabji, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in welcoming the delegates traced the history of the 
Muslim League and concluded that after the great help of 
the Hindus on the Khilafat que.stion and after finding that 
the League and the Congress had the same objects he thought 
that the League should cease to be a separate and distinct body 
and that it should merge itself into the Congress. 

The President Moulana Hasrat Mohani then delivered his 
address. 


President's Message. 

Following is the full text of the authorised translation of 
the addres* which Moulana Hasrat Mohani delivered on 30th 
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December, it was from begining to end a plea for declaration on 
the first January, 1922, of an Indian Republic called the 
United States of India. He said : — 

Gentlemen, while thanking you for electing me to preside 
over this session of the All-India Moslem League, I wish to 
say in all sincerity that the importance of this session of the 
League in which the fate of Hindustan is to be decided re- 
quired the choice of a person abler than myself such as 
Moulana Mahammad Ali, Dr. Kitchlew or Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad to preside over its deliberations. But unfortu- 
nately the Government has forcibly taken away the first two 
gentlemen from amongst us while Moulana Azad * expressed 
his inability to accept the responsibility. Consequently, as the 
proverb goes “ if thou dost not accept it willingly it will be 
forced on thee,” this great duty was placed on my shoulder. 

I will try to discharge it to the best of my abihty, but success 
is in the hand of God. 

The present condition of the League appears to be very 
weak indeed; but this does not in the least derogate from its 
real importance, for, it was the All-India Moslem League 
which actually realised the first and the most essential condition 
of Indian independence, the Hindu-Muslim unity. And now * 
that it has been achieved it is for the League to maintain it 
also. Besides it is on the platform of the League that all 
sections of political opinion amongst the Musalmans, extre- 
mists or moderates, have so far been and in future will probably 
be brought together. 

Before going into the causes of the weakness of the 
League it will be better to enumerate its aims and objects 


* Note : — Maulana Azad had since been arrested and sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under sec. 124A, I.P.C. 
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These are; (i) The attaimennt of Swaraj by the people of 
India by all peaceful and legitimate means; (2) to protect 
and advance the political, religious and other rights and interest 
of the Indian Musalmans ; (3) to promote friendship and union 
between the Musalmans and other communities of India ; 
(4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations 
between the Mussalmans of India and those of other countries. 

India's Ideal. 

The first of these is also known to be the creed of the 
^‘Congress.” Therefore so long as the word Swaraj is not 
defined in consonance with the Muslim desire and the means 
for its attainment are not amplified it is only natural that the 
Muslim interests in the League should be meagre. The 
third object which is Hindu-Muslim unity is the common 
object both of the League and the Congress. The fourth 
object, the unity of the Muslim world, which has been along 
with other questions connected with the Khilafat has been 
specially taken up by the Khilafat Committee. There remains 
only the second object that is the protection of the special 
interest of the Musalmans. As to this, so long as a much 
greater and more important object, that is the attainment of 
Swaraj, still remains unachieved, people should better direct 
their united efforts against the common enemy than look after 
their special interests. They will be attended to when time 
comes for it. 

As if these causes were not sufficient in themselves to 
decrease the Muslim influence in the League, its rules and 
regulations were unfortunately so framed that while public opi- 
nion has developed at a rapid pace most members of the League 
have not moved an inch from their first position. As a result 
the League remains nothing more than an old calendar. It 
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is very necessary to remove the causes of the weakness of 
the League and to remove them immediately, for, in propor- 
tion as we approach nearer and nearer to the goal of Swaraj 
the need of the League will be more and more, because the 
questions of special Muslim rights will rise again with greater 
importance when India is free. Our first duty, therefore 
should be to reduce the fee for the membership of the League 
and thus increase its members who will choose their represen- 
tatives on the League every year. The members of the 
Council of the provincial and the All-India Muslim Leagues 
should be chosen as is the case with the Congress every year. 

Plea for a Change. 

But the most pressing necessity of all is a change in the 
first object of the League to suit the changed Muslim condition. 
Every one of us knows that the word Swaraj has been definitely 
left vague and undefined. The creed of the Congress, the 
object of it, has been that if the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs are settled on the lines of our demands then Swaraj 
within the British hlmpire will be considered sufficient. Other- 
wise, efforts will be directed towards the attainment of 
complete independence. But gentlemen, from the Muslim 
point of view, it is not enough that we should stand for com- 
plete independence alone. It is necessary to decide upon 
the form that it should take, and in my opinion it can only be 
an Indian Republic on the lines of the United States of 
America. Besides this, the term ‘'peaceful" which defines 
and restricts the scope of the legitimate means for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj in the Congress creed is opposed to the natural 
and religious aspirations of the Musalmans ; therefore in the 
creed of the league the words “possible" and “proper" should 
be substituted for the words “legitimate and peaceful." I will 
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explain the matter in detail. The Mussalmans should under- 
stand it clearly that they will derive a two-fold advantage from 
the establishment of an Indian Republic. Firstly, the general 
benefit which they will undoubtedly share along with their 
Indian brethren as citizens of a common state, secondly, the 
special advantage which the Mussalmans will derive from it is 
that with every decline in the prestige and power of the British 
Empire which to-day is the worst enemy of the Muslim coun- 
tries the Muslim world will get breathing time and opportunity 
to improve its coditions. 

Hindu-MusHm Unity, 

Gentlemen, in spite of the present Hindu-Muslim unity 
there still exists many serious misunderstandings and suspicion 
between these two great communities of Hindustan and it is 
of primary importance that we should grasp the true nature 
of these misunderstandings. The Hindus have a lurking 
suspicion that, given an opportunity of Mahomedan invasion 
of India the Mussalmans will at least help their co-religionists 
in case they invaded to plund,cr and devastate Hindustan ; and 
these misunderstandings are so deeprooted, widespread that 
so far as my knowledge goes no Indian statesman has escaped 
it except the late Lokmanya Tila'k. On the other hand the 
Mussalmans suspect that on the achievement of self-govern- 
ment the Hindus will acquire greater political powers and 
will use their numerical superiority to crush the Mu'ssalmans. 
Gentlemen, it is quite clear that these misunderstandings can 
only be won over by compromise, discussion and mutual under- 
standing that the third p^rty should not come between them. 
The generality of Mussalmans with a few exceptions are afraid 
of the numerical superiority of the Hindns and are absolutely 
opposed to an ordinary Reform Scheme as a substitute for 
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complete independence. The primary reason for this is that in 
a merely reformed, as contrasted with an independent, Govern- 
ment they will be under a double suspicion. First, a subjection 
to the Government of India which will be common to Hindus 
and Mussalmans ; secondly, a subjection to the Hindu majority 
which they will have to face in every department of the 
Government. On the other hand, if the danger of the English 
power is removed the Musalmans will only have the Hindu 
majority to fear and fortunately this fear is such as will be 
automatically removed with the establishment of the Indian 
republic, for while the Mussalmans as a whole are in a minority 
in India yet nature has provided a compensation ; the Mussal- 
mans are not in a minority in all the provinces. In some 
provinces such as Kashmere, the Punjab, Sind, Bengal and 
Assam (?) the Mussalmans are more numerous than the 
Hindus. In the United States of India the Hindu majority in 
Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces will not be allowed 
to overstep the limits of moderation against the Mussalmans. 
Similarly, so long as a completely liberated India does not 
come in the hands of the Hindus and Mussalmans themselves 
the Hindus will be always .suspicious that in case of a foreign 
invasion the Mussalmans will aid their co-religionist invaders. 
But, on the establishment of the Indian Republic which will 
be shared in common, Musslmans will not desire that the 
power of even a Muslim foreigner should be established over 
his country. Gentlemen, I have just stated it as a neces sary 
condition of the Hindu-Muslim compromise that the third 
party, the English, should not be allowed to step in between 
us. Otherwise all our affairs will fall into disorder. 

Moplah Incident. 

Its best example is before you in the shape of the Moplah 
incident. You are probaly aware that Hindu India has an open 
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and direct complaint against the Moplahs and an indirect com- 
plaint against all of us that the Moplahs are plundering and 
spoiling their innocent Hindu neighbours. But probably you 
are not aware that the Moplahs justify their action on the 
ground, that at such a critical juncture, when they are engaged 
in a war against the English, their neighbours not only do not 
help them or observe neutrality but aid and assist the English 
in every possible way. They can no doubt contend that while 
they^ are fighting a defensive war for the sake of their religion 
and have left their houses, property and belongings and taken 
refuge in hills and jungles, it is unfair to characterise as plun- 
der their commandeering of the money, provision and other 
necssities for their troops, from the English their supporters. 
Gentlemen, both are right in their complaint but so far as my 
investigation goes the cause of this mutual recrimination can be 
traced to the interference of the third party. It happens thus ; 
Whenever any English detachment suddenly appears in their 
locality and kill the Moplah inhabitants of the place rumour 
somehow spreads in the neighbourhood that the Hindu inhabi- 
tants of the place had invited the English army for their protec- 
tion with the result that after the departure of the Engliah 
troops Moplahs or their neighbours do not hesitate to retaliate 
and consider the money and other belongings of the Hindus as 
lawful spoils of war taken from those who have aided and abett- 
ed the enemy. Where no such events have occurred the Moplahs^ 
and the Hindus even now live side by side ; the Moplahs do not 
commit any excesses against the Hindus while the Hindus do 
not hesitate in helping the Moplahs to the best of their ability. 

The Two Means To Win Swaraj. 

1 have wandered from my purpose. 1 meant to emphasise 
Ahat in the first cause dealing with the aims and objects of 
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the League the word Swaraj should be defined as complete 
independence in the cause of an Indan Republic. Otherwise 
there is a danger that in the presence of a third party self- 
government within the British Empire instead of being bene- 
ficial might actually prove injurious. The second amendment 
necessary is that the methods for the attainment of Swaraj 
should be amplified. In place of only “peacful and legitinate 
means,” “possible and proper” ones should be substituted. 
Thus, on the one hand, opportunity of joining the I.eague 
will be given to those who do not honestly believe in non-co- 
operation alone as the sole path of salvation and recognising 
the possibility of other methods adopt them. Also, on the 
other hand, the amendment will remove the complaint of 
those who belive that non-co-operation can under no circum- 
stances remain peaceful to the last and while subscribing to 
the creed of the Congress and the first clause of the section 
dealing with the object of the League as a matter of policy 
and expediency refuse to admit it as a faith for all times and 
circumstances or to remain non-violent even in intention. 

Gentlemen, there are two possible means of replacing one 
government by another. One, the destruction of the Govern- 
ment by sword and the establishment of another in its place — 
a method which has been followed in the world thus far. The 
second alternative is to sever all connection with the present 
government and to set up a better organised Government 
parallel to it and improve and develop it till the old order is 
dissolved and the new takes its place. Friends, to achieve this 
object we must immediately set up on a separate and perma- 
nent foundation our own courts, schools, arts, industries, army, 
police and a national parliament. Non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion can only help to start the parallel Government but cannot 
maintain it. The question now is can such a parallel Govern- 
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ment be established through non-violent non-co-operation, of 
course, provided the rival Government does not interfere with 
its establishment, a condition which is obviously impossible. 
The rival Government will certainly interfere. We might con- 
tend that we will proceed on with our work silently and quietly 
in spite of Government interference as is being done at 
present. 


When Non-violence will be Impossible. 

A stage will however be reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become impossible and then we 
will be forced to admit that a parallel Govt, can be started but 
not continue to last through peaceful means. Examples of 
Governmental repression are before your eyes. First, it attempt- 
ed through the Karachi trials to prevent the Mussalmans 
from openly proclaiming the articles of their faith. When the 
people undaunted by this decision of the Government preached 
throughout the length and breadth of India that it was unlaw- 
ful to serve in the army, the Govt, slowly overlooked these 
activities fearing lest mere repetition of the Karachi resolution 
might lead to disaffection in the army. And in order to divert 
the attention of the people from these activities it suddenly but 
deliberately declared enrolment of ‘volunteers” as unlawful 
that it might get an opportunity of striking at the non-co- 
operators. Like moths that gather to sacrifice their lives round 
a lighted candle the advocates of Civil Disobedience swarmed 
to break this declaration of Lord Reading and cheerfully went 
in their thousands to gaol. This is undoubtedly an example 
of self-sacrifice and self-effacement which well might move 
Mahatma Gandhi to ecstacy. 

But we detect another truth hidden in this demonstration 
of happiness and joy. It reveals to our eyes the last stage of 
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‘both the repression of the Govt, and patience of the people. 
People are no doubt prepared to bear and suffer gladly the hard- 
ship of a few days’ imprisonment. But on the declaration of 
Martial Law non- Violent non-co-operation movement will prove 
totally insufficient and useless. Amongst the Mussalmans, at 
least there will hardly be found a man who can have any but 
one of the two feelings in his heart. When faced by the barrel 
of a gun either to seek refuge in flight or to take advantage of 
the law of self-preservation and despatch his adversary to hell. 
The third alternative that of cheerfully yielding up one’s life 
to the enemy and considering it to be one real success, will 
remain cofined to Mahatma Gandhi and some of his adherents 
and fellow-thinkers. I, on my part, fear that in general the 
reply to martial law will what is commonly called Guerrilla 
Wafare or in the words of the Koran “kill them wherever you 
•find them.” The responsibility for all this bloodshed will rest 
on the shoulders of the Govt. 

Consequently, as representatives of the Mussalmans, the 
members of the All-India Muslim League should consider it 
their duty either to refrain from adopting non-co-operation as 
their creed or free it from the limitation of keeping it either 
violent or non-violeut For it is not in our power to keep 
non-co-operation peaceful or otherwise. So long as Govern- 
ment confines itself to the use of chains and fetters non-co- 
operation can remain peacefnl as it is to-day. But if things 
go further and Government has recourse to gallows or 
machine guns, it will be impossible. 

Why Muslims go one step further. 

At the stage people would like to ask how it is that 
while the Hindus are content to adopt non-violent non-co- 
-operation as the means for attaining independence the 



Mussalmans are anxious to go a step further. The answer- 
is that the liberation of Hindustan is as much a political' 
duty of Mussalmans as that of a Hindu. Owing to the 
question of Khilafat it has become a Mussalman’s religious- 
duty also. 

In this connection I should like to say just one word. 
The glories of Ghazi Miistapha Kemal Pasha and the con- 
clusion of the recent Franco-Turkish treaty might credit an 
idea in some people’s minds that the evacuation of Smyrna 
by the Greeks is a certainty and the restoration of Thrace 
to the Turks if not certain is within the bounds of possibility. 
Consequently they might entertain the hope that the struggle^ 
in the Near East is coming to a close. I want to warn all 
such people that the claims of the Musslmans of India are 
founded more on religious than political principles. So long 
as the Jazirtul Arab (including Palestine and Mesopotamia) 
are not absolutely freed from Non-Muslim influence and so 
long as the political and military power of the Khilafat-Ul- 
Mussalman is not fully restored, the Mussalmans of India 
cannot suspend their activities and efforts. 

The Khilafat Demands. 

The Muslim demands as regards the Khilafat are these : 
(i) that in presence of the promise of Mr. Lloyd George^ 
Thrace and Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should' 
remain purely under Turkish cotrol so that the political pre- 
stige of the Khikifat-Ul-Mussalman which is essential for the 
Khilafat .should suffer nq^ diminution (2) All non-Turkish 
control should be removed from Constantinople, the shores 
of Marmora and the Dardanelles in order that the Khilafat at 
Constantinople may not be under Non-Muslim control which 
is esential for the Khilafat. (3) All naval and military restric- 
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-tions imposed on the Khilafat should be removed as otherwise 
he would have no power to enforce the orders of the Khilafat, 
(4) The Jazirat-Ul-Arab, including Hedjaz, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia should be free from all Non-Muslim influence 
and not be under the British mandate as it was the deathbed 
injunction of the Prophet. It should be noted that in the 
fourth demand we wish the English to give up their mandate 
of Mespot and Palestine and remove their influence from the 
Hedjaz. As to the question whether the Arabs will acknow- 
ledge the Sherif of Mecca or the Sultan of Turkey as their 
Khilafat or whether the Arab Govt, of Hedjaz, Mespot. and 
Palestine will be independent or under the suzerainty of the 
Khalifa they will be decided by the Mussalmans. Wo do not 
want Non-Muslim advice or assistance. 

League-Congress ' Compact. 

In my opinion, gentlemen, the most pressing necessity of 
Hindustan is the immediate conclusion of a definite compact 
between the Congress and the League. The Congress should 
not enter into any negotiations with the Government concerning 
Swaraj (i) that until the minimum Muslim demands with 
regard to the Khilafat are satisfied (2) on the other hand, the 
Muslims should definitely bind themselves that even when 
their demands with regard to the Khilafat are satisfied the 
Mussalmans of India will stand to the last by the side of their 
Hindu brethren for the attainment and reservation of Indian 
independence. 

Such a compact is all the more necessary because there are 
signs that the enemies of Indian Independence, and, we have 
to confess with regret that a number of deceitful Indians 
working with the foreigners are concentrating all their efforts 
to wreck the Hindu-Moslem Unity and create distrust and 
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misunderstanding between the communities. On the one hand, 
the Mussalmans are being enticed by false hopes with regard 
to Khilafat question. On the other, some showy toys of poli- 
tical concessions are being prepared as a gift for the Hindus 
even before the stipulated period of ten years. It is intended 
that in their simplicity the Mussalmans should consider the 
return of Smyrna etc. as the satisfaction of their Khilafllt 
demands and slacken their efforts for the attainment of 
Swaraj, while the Hindus should be misled into believing a 
further instalment of reforms as the Swaraj itself or at least its 
precursor and begin to consider the Khilafat as an irrelevant 
question. 

There can be only one solution for all these problems. 
Hindus and Mussalmans after mutual consultation should 
have Indian Independence declared by Mahatma Gandhi, that 
in future neither the English might have an opportunity of 
deceiving nor India of being deceived. After the declaration of 
Independence the Congre’ss and the League will have only one 
object left, that is, the preservation of .Swaraj. 1922 is the best 
date for the purpose, because we would thus have fulfilled the 
promise that we made to attain Swaraj within this year and the 
people of India will have achieved success in the eyes of God 
and man. ( Cheers ) 


The Second day*s Proceeding, 


Rejected Resolution Discussed. 


The Moslem League met at 9 P. M on 30th Dec. 1921. 
After it had passed some non-contentlous Resolutions the Presi- 
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dent Hasrat Mohani made an announcement amidst applause 
that he proposed that the decision of the Subjects Committee 
rejecting his resolution regarding the attainment of independ- 
ence and destruction of British Imperialism would be held as 
final and representing the opinion of the majority in the League 
but that in view of the great importance of the sucject he would 
^low a discussion on that resolution without taking any vote. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani who had moved the resolution in the 
Subjects Committee, also moved it in the League. He said 
he believed in Ilindu-Moslem Unity as absolutely essential, 
in non-violent non-co-operation as the only way to fight their 
battle and Mr. Gandhi was fully deserving the dictatorship 
which had been invested on him by the Congress hut that he 
also believed that British Imperialism was the greatest danger 
to India and the Moslem world and must be destroyed by 
placing before them an ideal of independence. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani was followed by several speakers who* 
supported him, in the same vein. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali announced that the reason 
for the ruling of the Pre.sident was that the League did not 
want to take a step which the Congress had not taken. He 
warned them against saying big things without understanding 
them and reminded the audience that India was at present 
ready for maintaining liberty even if it was attained. 

He asked, who would for instance be their Commander- 
in-Chief if the British left to-morrow. [A voice, “Enver 
Pasha.”) 

The speaker emphatically declared that he would not 
tolerate any foreigner. He wanted an Indian Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Among the other resolutions passed by the League was 
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one about the Moplahs which, condemned the Government’s 
excesses and the reported conversion by Moplahs. 

The President then closed the Session after a short speech. 



ALL INDIA STUDENTS' CONFERENCE. 


Second Session. 

Ahmedabad, 2qih December , i()2i. 

The Second Session of the All India Students’ Conference 
met at Ahmedabad on the 29th of December 1921, under the 
Presidenc}' of Srirnati Sarajini Naid’j. 

The audience numbered about three thousand Represen- 
tative students of all the Provinces were present. 

The Presidential Address. 

The following is the full text of l\Irs. Sarojini Naidu’s Pre- 
sidental address at the All-India Students’ Conference at 
Ahmedabad; — 

“My young comrades, if some fairy god-mother of Destiny 
were to say to me “Yet in time now or in the future what is 
the one Supreme wish of your heart, what is the one S ’preme 
honour you covet, what would be the crowning glory of 
all your achievement — choose,’’ Do you know what I would 
choose without hesitation, without doubt in my mind ? For 
my opportunity I would choose to mould the mind of the 
young generation. For the supremest honour of my life, 
I should ask for the love of the young generation. P'or the 
crowning glory and the acievement of my life I should like it 
written on my epitaph — “ She loved the young generation ; 
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she trusted the young generation ; she worked with the 
young generation ; she won freedom side by side with the 
young generation of Indians for India.” That is the secret 
desire of my heart. So you can understand that if I stand 
before you to-day your chosen President, it seems to me as if 
the fairy god-mother were already, without my asking it, for 
almost without my knowing it, conferring upon me the boon of 
boons. Ever since I could speak articulately not the language 
as one finds in the dictionaries of the world, but the language 
of the heart of youth in which the imagination of youth speaks, 
no matter in what longue and in what country, my one thought 
has been always for the freedom of India; and my earliest 
services in that direction were the companionship of students 
always. My first entry :nto public life was as a speaker in the 
colleges as the chosen guest of the students of the cities 
of India. To speak from larger platforms to larger audiences 
came much later but it never brought to me the thrill that I 
still remember of those little audiences in attentively listening 
to me with avid faces and those burning eyes looking into 
future and demandig an answer from the Time Spirit. To-day 
I stand amongst you once more representatives of the Spirit of 
India. You have come from Nor-th and South, East and West 
and the central heart of India, — you who represent many races 
to-day, many creeds to-day, many sects to-day, all times of 
civilization, all kinds of traditions, all kinds of conflicts, and 
yet united by the one burning desire to serve your country, 
to sever her from bondage, to enthrone her among the state, — 
you have come together at the call of the nation,— -you who 
have made a response to the voice that have trumpeted forth 
saying “Stand forth, you, young generation, and brake the 
shackles of your mother.” What is the message that I can 
deliver to you ? What is the strength that can be mine that 
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will guide you aright to day on the difficult pilgrimage towards 
freedom ? Those of you who were here the other day must be 
remembering with a thrill the words that I read from Des- 
bandhu Chitla Ranjan Das’s message in which he speaks of 
the students. There he says in words that are written in fire: — 
“ Let me not forget the students. 'Fhey arc the inspiration 
of the movement. They are the torch-bearers on the path 
to freedom They are the pilgrims on the road to liberty. 
If theirs has been the sacrifice, then victory is their due ” This 
is the message \/hich the chosen President of the National 
Congress wrote for the students in whom he has faith, in whom 
his generation has faith. And 1 representing his generation, 
deliver to you the message of his generation and mine, asking 
that you will fuhil the pledges that we have made to the world, 
because you, and you alone are not only the heroes of all our 
greatness but the fulfillers, the completers of all our imper- 
fections, al! our .shortcomings, all our weaknesses. Vou are 
to wipe out the stains upon our generation. Vou are to blot 
' out wath your prayeis. with your sacrifices all the stains, the 
.scourges, the folies, the backslidings, the sins of our genera- 
tion. This is the message that I bring you to-day. 

You w^ant to know wffiat India demands of you. Turn over 
the pages of history of the nations that have found freedom, 
and you will find in page after page of glory not the record 
only of battles fought and w'on on the open fields and under the 
stars ; no, the most inspiring pages are not there. But the 
inspiring pages come where name after name of youngmen in 
their serried ranks fill up the gaps as the soldiers fall, the young 
serried ranks that surge into their trenches and with the cry 
of victory win the liberties of nations. You are in that position 
to-day. Greece in her glorious days could show no more 
radiant page of achievement. Rome with all her Imperial 
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purple has not a passage more glowing than you can show 
to-day to the world. Nay, the history of your country, the 
history of such supreme sacrifice, such glorious achievement 
can show no page more lovely with sacrifice, more burning 
with the fire of prophetic zeal than you to-day in whose 
hands the writing and the illuminating of the history of 
Empire lies. The call to students came last year, but the 
call came with a rather hesitating voice because still the 
nation was not aware of its own peril. Nor was it so im- 
minently and urgently aware of its need, its power, its great 
unity, it strength to sacrifice, its power to endure, its capacity 
to hurl back to an imperious bureaucracy the challenge of 
an invincible hope and an invincible resolve. To-day the call 
is not of an answering voice, the call is rising not from the 
mountain tops, but from the secret valleys of your own 
hearts and souls. .If the voice of l\Iahalma Gandhi speaks 
to you, he is but the flute-call of your own hearts. He is 
not the Shree Krishna. He is the flute of Shree Krishna that 
is within your own hearts^ and souls. So, my young com- 
rades, your duly to-day is clear before you. Sacrifice ! 
Sacrifice ! ! Sacrifice ! ! ! 

One year ago I did not believe in the wisdom of young 
men turning their backs upon their colleges, shutting the 
pages of their text-books, denying to themselves the inviol- 
able right and privilege of knowledge and culture. But 
to-day after the agony of nearly one year’s experience of the 
bitter need of India, the bitter perils of India, I stand up 
to say, though it hurts me still so to feel, that the young 
generation must turn its back upon the colleges, must deny 
to itself its own inalienable heritage of the right to learn, 
the right to know, the right that enriches the mind and the 
spirit with the garnered treasures of ages. I none the less say 
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that freedom is worthy of even so valuable a sacrifice. Why 
shall men barter all their wealth to buy one pearl of great 
price ? Shall men sell their lands and kingdoms to satisfy one 
passionate whim of theirs, and yet the youth of the nation not 
offer itself up in a glared and flaming sacrifice for the sake 
of the freedom of India ? In 1914, when the great battle- 
cloud broke over Europe, when the sky of August was stained 
blood-red with the menace of war, when the boom of the 
thundering cannon roared in the great cities of Europe, did 
I not see young man after man in their hundreds of thousands 
pouring out of their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from 
the London colleges and the Welsh colleges and the Scottish 
colleges and the Manchester colleges and marching to the music 
of their own brav^ youth to victory or to doom ? Is to-day 
so different from that day that needed the sacrifice of the 
youth of Europe for the sake of European peace ? Is not 
our plight more tiagic. Is not our need more terrible ? Is 
not our case more vitally urgent ? Is not our peril the peril 
not ftierely of lands that may be lost, of lives that may be 
lost, but of the nation s soul, the nation’s honour, the nations 
right to live among the living nations of the world. There- 
fore, I ask you my young friends, yon who are to-day the. 
representatives of hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women all over India, pour forth in your uncounted num- 
bers pour forth to battle, not to ther battle of those that 
wade across seas of blood towards victory, but the battle of 
those who wade only across the blood of their own hearts— 
not the blood of their enemies’ hearts. The difference 
between our warfare and the warfare of Europe, the warfare 
of the West, the accepted warfare of the world, is this, that 
whilst nations of another land win their victory slaying their 
enemies, we win our victory by slaying only our sins. It 
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is the great battle of self-purification. It is the great battle 
of self-sacrifice. It is the great battle of self-devotion. If 
in the years to come when the Swaraj flag flies over our 
national assemblies, in the summing up of the achieve- 
ment of the great battle for liberty we count up the gains 
and the losses and among the losses, irreparable, incalcul- 
able though they may be, we find that the youth of India 
has perforce to remain ignorant, bereft of the knowledge, 
that wide culture, that noble learning that is the inheri- 
tance of the young generations of the world, shall we have 
time to bemoan that ignorance ? Shall we have time to 
lament that loss ? f)r shall we not say ‘ So against this loss — 
this loss irreparable, incalculable though it is the one thing 
which is worth while having the one thing for which the 
generations have not sacrificed their all for nothing. There 
is on the one hand a few years of sacrifice, on the other the 
imperishable legacy of freedom to a land set free for ever by 
the sacrifice of the young generations.’ 

The Meaning of the ‘ Pledge/ 

I want you all to realize that to-day you are the recruits 
in the great army of freedom. You are the new soldiers 
in the army of peace. 1 want you to understand the impli- 
cations of the remark, I want you to realize in all its manifold 
bearing, in all the terrible responsibilities the meaning of the 
word. What does it mean to be a volunteer. What does it 
mean to be a non-co-operating student } What does it mean 
to-day to sign that pledge which you have proclaimed yester- 
day in tones solemn and 'moving from the lips of the apostle 
of freedom ? It means this, my young friends — not merely 
that you will learn to parade and drill and fall into lines and 
salute your superiors and have ranks in the army and march 
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singing national songs — these are the details, the outer 
trappings, the true symbols that count for nothing — but to 
be a soldier in the army that Mahatma Gandhi leads is to 
be reborn pure and flawless in the flame of sacrifice. It 
means the cleansing out of every secret sin from the secret 
recesses of your hearts. It means the purging of every 
fibre of }'burs from every evil thought, passion and desire that 
Still might be lurking unsuspected in the crevices of your 
beings. It means that you pledge yourselves not only to the 
world that can see the outer things and judge you, but it 
means that you pledge yourselves to your Self, to the Being 
seated in the midst of you that you will abstain in thought 
and word, desire and deed from every low evil, vicious, 
cancerous, leprous sin. That is what I want to impress upon 
you. That is what I want you to realize. It means the disci- 
pline of perfection, the discipline of the mind, the heart, the 
senses, the desire ; not merely the obeying of the captain’s 
orders but the obeying of the orders of that captain that is in 
every man's heart and is called Conscience by many tongues. 
It means that you will learn so to conquer yourself, your 
selfish desires, your selfish needs, your selfish pride that you 
will endure, without retaliation, without re-sentment, all the in 
dignity, humiliation, suffering, losses, penalties — if neces- 
sary, flogging and torturing and death — for the sake of the 
cause to which you are pledged to-day. 

That is really the message I have for you. If you have 
understood what the pledge stands for, if you have under- 
stood why the hand-spun and hand-made outer symbols 
that is your garment, is the true symbol of your inward re- 
generation, if you have understood that you cannot ask for 
freedom for yourself, if within one single heart amongst you 
there still remains that shrinking from your neighbour because 
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he is not born like yourselves within the mantle of the four- 
fold caste— if you have ;inderstood all these things, you have 
understood the meaning and the purpose of Swaraj. But if 
you have still within yon the feeling that there are barriers 
between Hindu and Hindu within his own caste, between 
Hindu and Musalman, between Musalman and Parsee, be- 
tween Parsee and Christian, if you will still divide durselves in 
terms of sects and provinces and castes and divisions, there 
is no Swaraj for us ; there is no Swaraj for the young 
generation. I’herefore my purpose to-day is to make clear 
to you the meaning of that great pledge. But the young 
generation docs not need my interpretation of the Gospel 
of Freedom. I want you, therefore, I know you will, there- 
fore, join in your hundreds and thousands, and become 
yourselves the young apostles of your own deliverance. 
There should be no peril that is too great for you to face, 
no difficulty so difficult for you to master, no destiny too 
exalted for you to achieve. 

Lasi Appeal. 

But my young friends, my young comrades. Oh. j)il- 
grims on the road to freedom, as said the other pilgrim 
who is in the half-way house to freedom in the prisons of 
Bengal, I charge you, “ Remember the sacred duty that 
will bow there young shoulders, the terrible burden that will 
bow those young heads. But though your backs be broken 
and your heads be bowed, I charge you, let your hearts 
be never bowed or burdened. For, no matter how heavy 
the burden, let your own courage be the torch in your 
hand ; no matter how deep the path, let your own hope 
be the pilgrim’s staff in your l^nd ; no matter how far the 
goal, let your young strength give you wings to reach the 
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goal. When the goal is reached and you stand high up oit 
the peaks and look back across the difficult way you have 
come, comrades, remember ; let there be nothing that you 
see on the road you left behind save your own follies and 
weknesses and sins and nothing of value, nothing of abiding 
worth or beauty ; take it all with you for the enriching of the 
temple, that is the temple of liberty. March with me to 
the temple of liberty. I carry the standard in my hands. 
Comrades, march with me till we reach tlie goal. ' (Prolonged 
cheers). 


Resolutions. 

After Mrs. Naidii’s address tlie Students’ Conference 
adjourned for a couple of hours during which the Subjects 
Committee met and carried several resolutions. When the 
Conference reassembled, those present included Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Swami Shradhanand and Dr. Ansari. Resolutions were 
passed: — (i) Hoping that in obedience to the mandate of 
the Congress the students of and above the age of i8 would 
suspend their educational activities and enrol as volunteers ; 
(2) protesting against the age limit of 16 set by the Congress 
for those who wanted to be volunteers and urging that all 
College students irrespective of the age limit be allowed to 
become volunteers, (this resolution was moved and supported 
by those college students who were under age of 18) ; (3) ask- 
ing all students to learn handspinning and hand-weaving and 
to wear only Khadi-made cloth; (4) congratulating Lala 
Lajpat Rai, the first President of their conference and their 
fellow students for going to jail in spirit of self-sacrifice.— 
(5) changing the name of the conference from the All-India 
College Students to the Hind Vidyarthi Mahashabha and- 
amending the constitution so as to create a Working Com- 
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mitteeof ii members who would act as the executive of the big 
gommittee of the conference. The next Resolution of the 
Students Conference wanted the attainment of complete in- 
dependence as their creed. After a great deal of heated 
discussion the resolution was lost by a majority of eleven 
only. 


Mrs. Naidu's Second Speech. 

After votes of thanks were given to the delegates, 
volunteers, the Reception Committee and the President 
for making the Conference a success, Mrs. Naidu made 
another speech. She said : “ My young comrades, you are 
all very tired at the end of a long day’s work, but I do 
not think that any of us here will grudge the hours we 
have spent together on clearing our own minds as to our 
own thoughts, intentions and aspirations. The outstanding 
feelings in my mind to-day, as I spend the hours in con- 
tact with the young minds that represent India, is that 
I am proud to be alive to see this material moulded into 
heroes for the salvation of India. I have spent most of my life 
amongst students, but nev^r before have I felt so thrilled 
to realise that the young generation has the independence 
to think for itself unfrightened by even the presence of 

I\Iahatma Gandhi (Cheers). That is really the symbol for 
which I have been looking. We are not going to get 
freedom by the worship of personalities, however great 
or divine. It is only when they represent the principles 

for which we live and for which we would die that they 

can command our worship or our admirations or our 
following. If to-day the country holds Mahatma Gandhi 

as semi-divine if not divine, it is not for any other reason 
than this that he embodies within that frail yet indomitable 
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body an invincible soul of liberty. That is why we are 
content to follow him to-day, because in following him 
we are following the spirit of liberty. There might be 
some little doubt left in the minds of some of the delegates 
to-day about the ultimate destiny of India. It is true 
that yesterday in the Congress, Hasrat Mohani,' the great 
poet, brought a resolution which was defeated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the great Saint. Both were right. Neither was 
wrong,— Hasrat Mohani asking for the independence of 
India, Mahatma Gandhi saying ‘ wait a little and take your 
laggard friends with you before you ask for that ultimate 
independence.’ Both are animated by the same desire, the 
same zeal. Both behold the same vision. Let no man in this 
Conference feel that because my young friends from Ali- 
garh could not carry their point to-day, it is not the desire 
■of young India to have that ultimate liberty which alone 
is worth having. I would not let the young generation do 
such bitter injustice to itself. But I know that those who 
did not to-day stand for that resolution were animated only 
by the same spirit that made iMahatma Gandhi, in his in- 
finite compassion for the weak, pause and say: “Let us 
take in the laggard and the lame with us.’’ What is free- 
dom unless it means freedom, and whether the Congress 
accepled it as a creed or not, it is the invincible inevitable 
destiny of every nation to be free in that largest and 
deepest sense of the word. But freedom does not mean 
isolation from other nations. It means equal comrade- 
ship with the free nations of the world, and that is a great 
ideal for which we must all work. In conclusion she 
hoped that next year they would meet under free India 
(applause). 



THE LIBERAL POLICY. 

Domimon Status To Be Striven For. 

Mr, Govindaraghava Iyer's Pnsidmtilal Address. 

The following are extracts from the Presidential speech 
delivered by Air. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer of Madras at the 
National Liberal Federation held at Allahabad on the 29th 
Decembar, 1921. 

It is perhaps a truism to say that the country is now passing 
through a crisis. Invents are moving with bewildering rapidity. 
The general tension is such as to necessitate a close examina- 
tion of the position that one has to take up whatever the school 
of thought may be to which one belongs. In these circums- 
tances, I need make no apology if, in addressing you, 1 mainly 
direct my attention to the present situation and to the question 
whether the party that is opposed to us has fulfilled or is likely 
to fulfil the legitimate expectations and requirements of the 
people and the country. 

We are all aware of the difficulties to which the members 
of the party under the distinguished leadership of Mahatma 
(Jandhi are now subject. It is therefore perhaps an ungracious 
task to examine the principles and the programme of that 
party. But the highest interest of the country imperatively 
demands that the present situation should be closely examined 
with a view to see how far it would be met and improved by 
further persistence in the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has 
identified himself. The distinctive features of that movement 
are the attainment of Swaraj and the righting of the Khilafat 
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and the Punjab wrongs by the paralysis of the Government 
by means of Non-violent Non-Cooperation. 

Mr. Gandhi's Influence. 

Mr. Iyer after dealing with the Non-Cooperation move- 
ment in its different aspects and trying to show its impractica- 
bilty. said ; — 

In the recent history of our country no single indivdual 
had a greater control over any movement than Mr. Gandhi 
over the Non-Co-operalion movement. He is virtually the 
dictator of the movement. 1 use the expression in no offensive 
sense, I have thus passed in rapid review the changes in the 
Non-Co-operation programme not that 1 wish to suggest that 
changes in a programme are undesirable by themselves or 
justify its rejection. My point rather is that the distinguished 
author of the movement has been himself unable to definitely 
settle the programme ; and in order to make it acceptable to 
the people in general, and I lay special emphasis on this 
aspect, he had to incorporate into it items which could not be 
said to be distinctive of the Non-Co-operation movement 
and which have public sympathy and support independently 
of that movement such as, for instance, the problem of un- 
touchability, the drink evil and the Swadeshi movement. It is 
claimed for the movement that it has a spiritual side and 
lends to the development of the soul force. It is a problem, 
however, whether Non-Co-operation is the only or the best 
means of bringing about the development of soul force such 
as the Mahatma wishes to see effected. 

Mr. Gandhi's Sad Experience. 

Now the chief merit that is claimed for the movement is 
.that the objects in view are to be attained by absolute non- 
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violence and this contention deserves close examination. We 
can admit that the movement of Passive Rssistance attained 
remarkable success and led to striking results in South Africa, 
but it has to be noted that fhe conditions there were very 
different from those obtaining here. Given a personality like 
Mahatma (iandhi and a comparatively small and compact body 
of persons such as were the Indian settlers in South Africa 
with sufficient opportunities for the Mahatma to come into 
frequent and intimate contact with the persons asked to adopt 
Passive Resistance, it is obvious that the movement is deprived 
of its dangers. Rut when the principle is asked to be sdopted 
by over 300 millions belonging to different strata of society 
and of different grades of culture and refinement and living in 
a vast area and subject to varying influences, and beyond the 
possibillity of the personal attention of the Mahatma and his 
devoted followers the conditions presented are not such as to 
inspire confidence that similar results would ensue. As a 
matter of fact, when the movement was put to the test on any- 
thing like a large scale, it has been found again and again to 
belie the expectations of the author and the promoters of the 
movement. 


What wc Should Strive For. 

Proceeding he said ; -T claim that, as a question of practi- 
cal politics, full Dominion status is what we should strive I6r. 
That was what was expressly postulated by the Congress creed 
before the Nagpur Congrese altered it. I shall not however 
lay any great strees on that fact as it may be said that, however 
matters might have stood under the old-world conditions, new 
forces are now asserting themselves justifying or even necessi- 
tating a new objective. Full Dominion status provides for the 
responsibility of the legislature to the people and of the Cabinet 
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to the legislature. It postulates ,the membership of the British 
Commonwealth of nations as an equal partner. The prerogative 
of the king remains untouched. He is the symbol of the 
Empire. No doubt in theory tl\e status of a dominion is of the 
subject character but actul practice has outgrown the theory. 
The resolution passed at the Imperial War Conference of 1917 
is suggestive in this connection. After pointing out that the 
adjustment of the constitutional relations of the Empire is too 
important to he dealt with during the war, the resolution goes 
on to state ; ‘*Thc\‘ deem it their duty, however, to place 
on record their view that any such readjustment, while thorou- 
ghly preserving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs shoukl be based upon a 
full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion 
of the same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and 
India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign 
relations, and should provide effective arrangements for con- 
tinuous consultation in alt important matters of common Im- 
perial concern, and for such necessary concerted action foun- 
ded on consultation as the several Governments may deter- 
mine”. 

Speaking on this resolution, General Smuts said ; “The 
status of the Dominions as eijual Nations of the Empire will 
have to be recognised to a very large extent. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominions as equal Governments of the king 
in the British Commonwealth will have to be considerd far 
more fully than that is done to-day, at any rate in the theory 
of the Constitution if not in practice. That is the most impor- 
tant principle laid down in the second part of this Resolution, 
that there should be a full recognition of the Dominions as- 
autonomous nations'. And to strengthen the point the 
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resolution goes on to affirm that the existing powers of 
self-government should no be interfered with. Of course 
there is a good deal of feeling or natural and justifiable 
jealousy in the Dominions as to the rights which they have 
acquired and which they do not like to be tampered with, and, 
naturally I think it is very wise to add this to the Resolution, 
that their existing powers of self-government should not be 
tampered with.” 

It will also be remembered that General Smuts objected to 
Soulh Africa taking part in the Washington Conference, unless- 
she went, as he said, ‘on her own legs’ and not merely on the 
strength of the invitation to the British Government ; and he 
points out in a recent speech how this protest has been taken 
up by the British Government with the result that the delegates 
from the Dominions, and India has her own delegate, attend 
the Conference not as British Empire Delegates but as re- 
presentatives of their Dominions. 

Significance Of The Dominion Status. 

Perhaps no better light can be thrown on the full signifi- 
cance of the Dominion Status than what is provided by the 
recent negotiations of the British Government with Ireland. As 
you are aware, the agreement in the nature of a treaty made 
by the Prime Minister and his co-adjutors as representing the 
British Government with the Irish Plenipotentiaries provides 
that Ireland shall ha-:e the constitutional status of a Dominion 
and Mr. Lloyd. George on expounding the agreement before 
the House of Commons emphasised the difficulty and dan- 
ger of defining the Dominion status and crystallising its im- 
port. As pointed out that if any attempt were made to en- 
croach upon the rights of Ireland which by the agreement was 
to have the same status as the Dominions, the Dominions 
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would feel that their own position was thereby jeopardised and 
in this lay the guarantee for the security and full freedom of 
Ireland. 'J’hus Dominion Status allows of as complete inde- 
pendence and Self development as is compatible with non- 
secession from the Empire. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that the attainment of full 
Dominion status vvill allow of our full self expansion, self- 
realisation and self assertion as a nation. I need not dwell on 
the need or wisdom of maintaining the British connection, if, by 
so doing, we are not in any way retarding the national growth 
and development. It may be also said that even the most 
ardent advocates of an Indian Republic in the present circum- 
stances of the country do not insist on it as an end in itself 
but want it as they feel hopeless that otherwise the wrongs they 
wish to see remedied will not be set right by the Empire. 

India And The League Of Nations. 

India too is coming into her own in the councils of the 
Empire. She has become a member of the League of Nations. 
In the Assembly of the League she has the same vote as the 
British Empire and she can give an independent vote to be 
exercised in her interests and by her choice. In the last 
Imperial Conference held in London, her part was on an equal 
footing with the self-governing Dominious. On questions of 
Imperial policy requiring common understanding and united 
action her voice was given the same weight and consideration 
as the other parts of the Empire and the memorable resolution 
was secured — 

“The Conference while reaffirming the Resolution of the 
Imperial War Conferencce 011918 that each community of 
the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of 
the composition of its own population by ntpans of restriction 
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on immigration from any of the other communities recognises 
that there is an incongruity between the position of India as an 
equal member of the British Empire and the existence of 
disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
other parts of the Empire. The Conference accordingly is of 
the opinion that in the interests of the soliditary of the British 
Commonwealth it is desirable that the right of such Indians 
to citizenship should be recognised.” 

It was to the lasting discredit of South Africa that her 
representatives would not join in this resolution, but it serves 
to emphasise the view that the interests of India will receive 
due consideration at the hands of the self-governing Dominions 
as a whole and as she gains in status and attains a footing of 
equality with the other Dominions she will be able to comple- 
tely hold her own, India is also represented at the Washing- 
ton Conference. It is true that her representative does not 
stand in the same relation to her that the representatives from 
the other Dominions did and that it is not by the vote of the 
people that he was sent as her representative. Hut that defect 
does not take away from but only accentuates the full import 
of the dominion status. With His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch, the Right Hon'ble Mr. Sreenivasa Sastri has pressed 
the case for India with tact and firmness whenever he had the 
opportunity to do so. He has enhanced the reputation of 
India amongst the nations of the world and he is entitled to 
the gratitude of the country. 

Councils and Growth of Conventions, 

At this stage 1 do not propose discussing the measure of 
responsible government that the country has had under the 
reformed councils. It is pertinent, however, to draw attention 
to the fact that by the growth of conventions a large measure 
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of responsibility could be secured. Conventions are in conso- 
nance with the genius and traditions of the British Constitu- 
tions, they allow full advantage being taken of the experience 
gatherd from the actual working of institutions. They admit of 
the easy rectifying of any erors that may have been committed 
and they do not need the elaborate procedure necessary for 
having statutory alterations. Already, as you are aware, they 
are beginning to be established in our reformed legislature. 
The refusal of the Secretary of State for India to interfere with 
the resolution of the Legislative Assembly on Lord Lytton's 
Indian Students’ Committee is a noteworthy case as bearing 
on this question of conventions. 

Real Fascination of Mr. Gandhi's Movement. 

I shall not be justified in merely referring to the weak- 
nesses of the Non-co-operation movement. There can be no 
doubt that the movement has great fascination for the masses 
and even the classes. The movement has come to stay. The 
appeal to soul force that has been made, the high moral pede- 
stal that has been held out, the confidence, I had almost said 
the cocksureness, with which the goal is promised to be rea- 
ched, the lightning rapidity with which, it is said, Swaraj is to 
be attained, the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi, his 
saintly life, his transparent selflessness and the ready and 
unquestioning submi.ssion that he is able to command at the 
hands of most, if not all, of his followers, all had no doubt 
their material share in the spread of the movement and con- 
tributed largely to deepen its hold on the popular imagination. 
But when all is said that can be said, it must be admitted that 
the enthusiasm for it now so much in evidence is not altogether 
jfictitious and it will be found to possess residuum undoub- 
tedly genuine which wil not disappear with the mere march 
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of time or change of leadership, It behoves us therefore to 
ref^r to the causes that led to the movement. 

The Khilafat. 

As already slated, the Khilafat question ushered in 
the movement. You are familiar with the history of the 
question. It is evident that our Mussalman brethern 
have great cause for dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the British Government have dealt with it. The Govern- 
ment of India are satisfied that the Indian Mussalmans 
have a just grievance. His Highness the Aga Khan and 
the Right Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, to mention only two 
honoured names, are at once with the rest of the Muslim 
opinion. Unprejudiced Europeans who possess intiyate 
knowledge of Muhammadan problems and history and 
who command the detachment necessary for forming 
correct judgments like Sir Theodore Morrison, support 
it. Anglo-Indian opinion too is in its favour and the 
Hindu section of the population of all shades of opinion 
have consistently supported it. There is no difference 
amongst the Mussalmans themselves. The Shias and the 
Sunnis are in agreement. It is not the body known as 
the Khilafatist alone that feels the wrong. Recently there 
was a deputation of the Muslim community that waited 
on H. E. the Viceroy. It was not composed of political 
agitators. I will quote one sentence in the address. The}” 
say; “We deem it our paramount duty that the mere 
knowledge of such representation (the representations to 
the British Governmenu by the Government of India of 
the Mussalman feeling) is not and cannot be a source of 
comfort to the Indian Mussalmans in their religious 
sorrows.” It shows that the iron has entered into the 
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soul of even those whose loyalty is unquestionable. The 
French Government has arrived at a settlement with 
the Angora Government which appears to be generally 
acceptable to the' Muhammadan world. There is a strong 
and widespred impression in the country and appearances 
justify it that the chief obstacle to a settlement of this 
question, satisfactory to the Indian Mussalmans. is the 
British Government. It will not do for the Goernment 
of India to merel)' say that they have done their best by 
making necessary representations to the British Cabinet. 
The Government of India is an organic unity with the 
British Government, The fact that they recognise the 
justice of Mussalman opinion ought to be a reason for 
encjiancing their responsibility in seeing that the Mussal-- 
man claims are vindicated. It is difficult to resist the im- 
pression that the British Cabinet or at any rate Mr. Lloyd 
George and those who support him are under the idea 
that witij sufficient pressure brought to bear on the Indian 
Mussalmans their agitation for the redress of the Khilafat 
wrong will wane and finally disapper. If that be so they 
are undoubtedly in error. The sore has already been 
allowed to fester long and any further delay in healing it 
will lead to most serious consequences. 

In his reply to the deputation that recently waited on 
him to request him to call for a conference to consider the 
present situation, His Excellency the Viceroy said that he 
and Lord Chelmsford had done everything possible on 
this matter and asked where they had failed. He knows 
best how to bring pressure on British Cabinet. He is 
certainly entitled to their support in handling the present 
situation. 
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The Punjab Wrongs. 

The next wrong that led to the movement is the Punjab 
tragedy. wSir William Vincent has called it an unhappy 
episode in the history of British India. An indelible stain 
has been left on the fair fame of Britain, and it will take 
years if not decades before the memory of that tragedy 
is wiped out from the Indian mind. I share the view that 
the punishment inflicted on the delinquents was not ade- 
quate. The developments would have been altogether 
different and the situation would have been considerably 
eased if at the initial stages the Government had the 
statesmanship to acknowledge the wrong that has been 
committed in the same way as the representatives of the 
people on their part regretted the mob excesses that led 
to the Government reprisals. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught has appealed to the people of India 
to forget and forgive and the Legislative Assembly has 
already adopted a resolution after a full discussion of the 
question, ft is time that we cease to cherish and harp on 
the grievance. Now that ’the enormity of the wrong done 
has been admitted and grief has been expressed therefore 
in unqualified terms, we would do well to look forward 
and not backward. With the lapse of time the difficulty 
of punishing the offenders responsible for the^ tragedy is 
increased. It is still possible of course, as indeed has 
been promised, that the compensation payable to the 
Indians who suffered should be calculated on a liberal basis. 
It is also possible for the cases being reconsidered of 
those who were the recipients of special marks of Govern- 
ment appreciation and favour with a view to decide in 
the light of the full facts now available how far such re- 
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cognition was deserved. In the final determination of the 
above matters consideration of prestige ought not to be allowed 
to interfere. 


Podanur Tragedy. 

Our care must be to see that it is made impossibe that 
such occurrences should occur. We may now feel certain 
that this object has been secured. In this connection refer- 
ence is made to the Podanur tragedy. A serious blunder 
has been committed, almost criminal in the negligence and 
thoughtlessness that it reveals. Those responsible for the 
blunder deserve severe punishment and it is expected they 
will get it. The Committee appointed to report on the 
matter has not yet submitted its report and it will be prema- 
ture to further enlarge on the subject. Thanks to local 
causes, the angle of vision, said to have changed in several 
other parts of India and particularly in the Government of 
. India, has not perceptibly changed in my province, the 
beraureracy has not been visibly weakened in power nor has 
prestige lost its grip on the administration. Put a true re- 
gard for facts will not in any way justify the placing of the 
Podanur tragedy on a par with the Punjab tragedy or the 
assumption that it reveals the same mentality on the part of 
the administrators as the Punjab tragedy did. 

Liberal Party and Reform Scheme. 

As you are aware, the support by the Liberal Party of the 
Reform Scheme under the new Government of India Act 
was not due to their acceptance of the view that Indians 
were unfit for resposible Government in their present condi- 
tion, They recongnised the measure of responsible Govern- 
ment that the Scheme contained and were prepared that 
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conscientious efforts should be made to work it for all its 
was worth so as to dispel the fears of those that were honestly 
inclined to doubt our fitness for self-Government. Co- 
operation wherever possible and opposition whenever needed 
has been our moto. 

The Work of the Reformed Legislatures. 

The opinion is general that the reformed legislatures 
have satisfactorily justified the expectations formed of them. 
Most of the Provincial Governments, if not all, associate the 
Ministers with the Executive Councillors in their deliberations 
on the Reserved subjects so that the unitary system is in 
practical operation on a large scale. No less an authority 
than the President of the Legislative Assembly has viewed 
most favourably the work of the Legislative Assembly. The 
case of the Legislative Assembly is specially important as it 
has to deal with matters affecting All-India Administration 
and the Central Government does not possess even the 
modicum of constitutionally responsible element that the 
Provincial Govcrments possess. According to Mr. Whyte, 
the Assembly has been an almost unqualified success and the 
body has shown a corporate sense of responsibility which 
is its most reassuring feature. According to him the pro- 
blem presented by the conjuction of an irremovable executive 
with a large constitutionally irresponsible majority would 
become ripe for treatment long before the ten years prescribed 
by the Government of India for the appointment of a 
commission to enquire into the working of the system of 
Government of India are*^ over. You know the resolution 
ultimately adopted by the Legislative Assembly on this 
question. I would only refer to a few points. The willing- 
ness of the Liberal Party to work the reformed Councils 
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should not be taken to mean they were satisfied with the 
measure of responsible Government that was granted nor 
that they do not desire advance. 

The experience of the working of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures shows that full powers if entrusted to 
them will only heighten their sense of responsibility except 
in cases where local and temporary causes may serve as 
deflecting factors. Now that Dominion status is recognised 
as the goal, there is no reason why approximation to it should 
be delayed when onc6 the capacity of the people is proved 
equal to it. Mr. Montagu seems to have pointed out that the 
working of the electorate is an important consideration. No 
doubt it is. There can be no question however that the 
political consciousness of the people as a whole has been 
deeply awakened and that an intelligent and discriminating 
interest is taken by the masses on the doings of the Govern- 
ment and the working of popular institutions. India to-day 
is not the Indian of even a decade ago. Where the masses 
are likely to go wrong is when some great injustice is done 
and the Government for reasons of its own is unwilling to 
acknowledge and repair the wrong. 1 shall not hazard any 
remarks of my own as to the directions in which altera- 
tion should be made which doubtless will receive your 
full consideration. Full financial control should be sedured 
to the popular representatives in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures, and the question has to be seriously considered 
whether as regards the Central Government it is necessary 
to go through the process that the provinces are now passing 
through dyarchy with a view to full reponsible government, 
especially as it will take time to procure the alteration of the- 
statute by the British Parliament. 
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Temperance Movement Legitimate. 

The temperance movement is taking the form of total 
abstinence. It is a great mistake however to make it a 
political movement. The efforts of the Non-co-operators 
in this direction have met with a large measure of suc- 
cess. It is because the movement itself is popular. 
Prohibiton is bound to come whether with or without local 
option as a half way resting house. The excise revenue 
can not be long counted upon. The financial statement 
for 1921-22 shows that for the whole of the country it is 
close upon 20 crores. In my province according to the 
latest figures an estimated revenue of 556 lakhs has al- 
ready shrunk by aboijt 80 lakhs and I have no doubt that 
the other provinces are undergoing similar experiences. 
The Indian Kxchequer has lost nearly six crores of rupees 
a year on account of the anxiety of the Government to 
reclaim the Chine.se from the opium habit, though the 

object appears to be doubtful of attainment. With this 
example before them it is not strange that the Indian 

people should insist that, far from meeting with disap- 

proval, any effort of theirs should have the practical sym- 
pathy of the Government. 

The loss of revenue is no doubt inevitable and it has 
to be met and this question requires very serious consi- 
deration where even after retrenchment in expenditure 

a deficit remains, by relying on the general prosperity of 
the people who will be benefited by prohibition or decrease 
in the consumption of alcoholic drinks. There is nothing in 
the movement taken to jxit down drink that is specially the 
function of the No-co-operator. Picketting is no doubt pra- 
ctised. It is remarkable, I am speaking of such experience as 
I have in my own province, that it is attended with so little - 
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'violence, it is a testimony to the preparedness of the people 
for the movement. There is no doubt that on account of the 
intimate connection of picketting with the diminution of the 
excise revenue, those who practise it are objects of persecution 
by the officers of the Government, and the unpopularity of the 
administration is of course the consequence. The best course 
to be adopted is not to identify the movement with the 
Non-co-operator and that is best effected by not attaching 
any special importance to the efforts of the Non-co-operator 
when devoted against drink. 

Use of Section 108 and 144 Unjustified. 

The powers under section io8 and section 144 of the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have been freely 
availed of for the purpose of crippling the activities of the 
Non-co-operators. The use of the provisions of section 144 
for political purposes is a new policy. From such experience 
as I possess in my province, it may be stated that such use 
is generally uncalled for. In by far the largest number of 
cases, the persons to whom the order is directed either to 
abstain from taking part in a meeting or to cease from picket- 
ting or to show cause why he should not find security for 
keeping the peace, disobey it with the result that the con- 
sequential provisions are applied. In most of such cases 
no defence is entered and the accused prefer the prison to 
the payment of fine where fine is imposed. There is, I fear, 
a far too great readiness on the part of the executive officers 
to take advantage of these provisions of law, a readiness which 
is encouraged by the determined attitude of those to whom 
they are sought to be applied not to make a defence. I 
venture to think that, in many of these cases if the prosecu- 
tion witnesses were duly croste- examined and the accused 
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entered upon their defence or availed themselves of the other 
facilities open to them under the law, the results of the 
trials would have been different. But, it suits the non-co- 
operators to act as they are doing, in fact it is the very thing 
that they want. Though I admit that it is very difficult for 
the executive officers and. particularly the police to keep a 
cool head, in these trying circumstances the highest interests, 
of the country and the Government demand that great dis- 
crimination should be exercised in the issue of orders under 
sections io 8 and 114 of Criminal Procedure Code in the 
launching of proceedings, so as to reduce them to a minimnm. 

Our duty in these circumsiances is to help the Govern-, 
ment in all their legitimate efforts to uphold peace and order 
and press upon them the need for great tact and discrimi- 
nation in the exercise of their ordinary power under the law. 
When the Non-co-operator finds that he does not excitC' 
attention, the movement will undoubtedly receive a set back. 

I may point out that also no one need be an object 
of special attention especially on the part of police officers 
simply because he preaches or helps the use of spinning 
wheel or wears what is cdllcd the Gandhi or Swaraj cap or 
uses Khadder The spinning wheel as such has no political 
complexion about it and the Government would easily 
divorce it from politics by decreasing to have for it the ex- 
cessive dread that it has at present. 

Thing to be Done. 

Mr. Iyer next dwelling on hartal and Prince’s visit and 
deploring the attitude of non-co-operators in boycotting the 
functions connected with the reception of the prince said. — 
The question arises what has now to be done ? I venture to 
think that this latest move on the part of Mr, Gandhi will go 
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a large way towards alienating the sympathies of those not 
already committed to Non-co-operation, and the duty will be 
more largely recognised and acted upon, on the part of the 
people to uphold peace and order. It may be that the duties 
of the Government in the situation with which they are faced 
are difficult to dischagre ; but if a conflagration is to be avoided, 
it behoves them to observe all the restraint that is possible 
consistently with the maintenance of order. Care lias to be 
taken that such measures as are enforced are not the outcome 
of panic and do not degenerate to terrorism or revenge. It 
has to be recognised that Mr. Gandhi and his Lieutenants 
are perfectly sincere in their professions of non-violence. 
Their endeavours have met with a considerable amount of 
success. The force cannot be ignored of the challenge that 
Mr. Gandhi makes, “ why have no attempts been made to 
prove a single case of intimidation,*' referring to the event in 
Calcutta during the last ten days. The course taken by the 
Government has this element of weakness in it that it offers a 
premium to persons anxious to be in the lime-light. When 
some are arrested, more come in. The gaol is considered a 
place of freedom. No heroic measure can be suggested on 
-either side. The arrest of men of great respectability and 
of unimpeachble character like Lala Lajput Rai, Mr. C. R. Das, 
Pandk Motilal Nehru and Babu Bhagawan Das cannot be 
contemplated without feelings of the very deepest regret. The 
extension of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to several parts of the country has been protes- 
ted against. The facts so far known do not negative the sugges- 
tion that reliance could have been placed on the ordinary law of 
the land and that the executive need not have called to 
its aid the extraordinary powers it possesses under the special 
laws. Speaking of my own province, His Excellency Lord 
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Willingdon acknowledged that the extension of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act to the Presidency of Madras was as a 
preceutionary measure. It was not suggested that any proved 
necessity existed justifying its extension. It is questionable 
whethere a hearty welcome could be secured to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales by the policy that is now being 
pursued when it has the effect of filling the goals with large 
numbers of persons, thus precipitating the very state of affairs 
that Mr. (jandhi and his followers declared they wished to 
exist and were eagerly looking forward to. It must be dis- 
tressing in the extreme to His Royal Highness that on the 
occasion of his visit a number of persons should be thrown 
into gaol. In the above circumstance, the best course to be 
adopted would sppear to be to trust to the ordinary law of the 
land and not to invoke the extraordinary powers that may be 
taken under the law. 

I have done. May it be vouchsefed to us and the country 
to think correctly and act rightly. 
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CALCUTTA SPEECHES. 

{Speech delivered at a meeting in Holliday Park*) 

After Mahatmaji had spoken, Maulana Mahom- 
med All arose and spoke thus: — 

Yesterday we visited the office of the Bara Bazar 
Congress Committee. We know that our merchants 
have foreign cloth in stock worth lakhs of rupees, 
Mahatmaji realises the cause of their anxiety. It is 
about a year that the Swadeshi resolution was passed 
in the Special Congress in Calcutta. You took it to 
be a child’s play and thought that it will pass away 
as did the Boycott moventent of Partition days. It 
is usual with merchants to buy when the rates are 
cheaper and to sell when the price rises. But some- 
times they suffer losses. I can say by my own ex- 
perience and Mahatmaji can verify it by his still 
wider experience that Marwaries bear these losses 
manfully and without sighs. If you have filled your 
shop with foreign cloth, try to dispose of it by means 
available to you. If you are wiser, you will see that 
by this time foreign clotlf has gone out of fashion. 
What is required of you is not cessation of business, 
but that you should cease to be the commission 
I-l 
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agents of firms of foreign cloth and take to business 
of Swadeshi cloth, which will make you richer and 
bring salvation to India. 

Bengal should be the first to atone for its sins 
as it was the Dewani of Bengal that was acquired 
first by the East India Company. It was Bengal that 
first of all conceived the idea of Swadeshi movement. 
Now Bengal should come forward and lead India to 
boycott foreign cloth. 

As to Muhammedans, said Mr. Mahommed AH, 
they seem to have lost faith in their religion. Had 
they been sincere towards Islam, they would have 
seen in its light that froeign cloth was soiled with 
the blood of the men, women and children of Sm3nrna, 
massacred by the Greeks who have been secretly 
helped by British money, portion of which was con- 
tributed by Indian Muhammedans by purchasing 
foreign cloth. Consequently they can not escape 
responsibility for the tears of Turkish ladies whose 
sons have been killed by the Greeks. 

Mohammedans raise the shouts of *'Alla Ho 
Akbar*\ which means God is Great. If God is great, 
it is certainly greater than foreign cloth, which they 
seem to prize over their religion. 

If they are such devoted lovers of foreign cloth, 
they should raise the cries of ‘'Videshi Akbar'* instead 
of “Alla Ho Akbar;“ 

Then the Maulana laid emphasis upon Hindu* 
Muslim unity and condemned the Moplah outbreak 
in the ' strongest term^. He said Indieri Muham* 
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medans were cowards as compared to Turks, whose 
extinction will mean the final disappearance of faith- 
ful Muhammedans from the face of the earth. If the 
Moplahs attempted to convert Hindus to the Islamic 
faith, were they or other Indian Mussalmans true 
believers of Islam } If they love the Laila of Islam, they 
should be ready to sacrifice anything and everything 
for her. However, if they were cowards, it would 
be better for them to vacate India for Hindus and 
depart to some other place. 

Purchase and use of foreign cloth was dealing 
the death blow to the Khilafat cause. Hence foreign 
cloth was more unholy for a Muhammedan than pig’s 
flesh. 

The Moulana concluded his address after laying 
great emphasis upon non-violence and repeating his 
argument about the boycott of foreign cloth, which 
was so appealing that people began to throw caps, 
handkerchiefs, coats and waistcoats and other foreign 
garments from all sides, to which a match was ap- 
plied by Mahatmaji. 


HARISH PARK SPEECH. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali said that l^engal’s responsi- 
bility in the struggle for freedom was the greater. 
In the first place, it was^ Bengal’s weaving trade which 
the Ewt India Company was the first to destroy. 
Secondly, Bengal was sending out Deshbaindhu Das 
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as President of the Ahmedabad Congress which he 
hoped would prove to be the first sitting of the Indian. 
Republic. He asked the students whether they were 
going to join the struggle for freedom. Let not the 
future historian say that while all India was strug- 
gling hard for freedom the Bengalee students were, 
pouring over Shakespeare and Milton. Freedom could 
be won in two ways — by a maximum of sacrifice by 
a minimum number or a minimum of sacrifice by a 
maximum number. The latter kind is required of 
us. Let all put off foreign cloth to win freedom. 
If to win freedom we have to peel off our skin we 
should do so. We should not be ashamed to remain 
naked while the Draupadi of India was standing 
before the world all naked. Let all use the charka. 
Mr. M. Ali could not see the logic of those who 
deprecated the idea that India could clothe herself. 
They might as well say that India should send all 
her rice and wheat to England to be made into bis- 
cuits and wait till those come back to India. 


MIRZAPUR PARK SPEECH. 

(Delivered on 9-9-2/.) 

Maulana Mohammed Ali addressed the meeting 
thus : — He said that he would speak in English 
mainly what had been said by Mahatmaji. On 
addressing the Hindu and Muslim brethren he said 
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that he did not think that he should have many more 
occasions to address the public unless they all accom- 
panied him to prison. Freedom was their goal and 
to achieve it one had to pass through prison gate. 
Even at the death-bed he would cry out for free- 
dom. Freedom is a noble thing and must be 
fought for. Slavery came to India through the 
breach between Hindus and Mussalmans, and 
the cure lay in undoing the rupture. The Malabar 
riot had caused great anxiety to all Indians and they 
were all ashamed of it ; he as a Muslim was doubly 
ashamed. During his internment at Giindwara 
he heard of the rupture between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans at Arrah. Naturally he felt sorry 
but he would not and did not blame the whole Hindu 
community for that ; so also even in this case of 
Moplah outbreak he hoped that they would not blame 
the whole Mahommedan Community. He did not 
know how the riot arose. It might be an agrarian 
trouble or it might be due to provocations by the 
Government. 

But for all that they disregarded the religious in- 
junction. No Mahommedan would sanction a forcible 
conversion. It is against the tenets of the * ‘Koran** 
which says that there is no compulsion in faith. So 
it is the dictum of the “Koran.** But first and fore- 
most was, who were our informants? It was they 
who said unto the Moslems that Hindus had bullied 
them at Arrah. 

He then continued that he was not afraid 
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of .the prison and he had already seen it. All 
that he feared was violence on the part of his country- 
men either Hindus or Mahommedans. Referring to the 
Moplahs he said that there might be many such rup- 
tures and this was one of the strongest weapons in 
the hands of the Government. Government’s policy 
is force and fraud and there is fraud even in that 
force. Beware of it and be absolutely non-violent. 
He did not know why even inspite of his protesta- 
tions every one in England and America believed 
that the Ali brothers were in favour of violence and 
non-violence was unknown to them. He believed 
in force indeed, it was the principle of his religion 
to resort to force when violence would be made to 
their religion. But as long as he accepted the creed 
of Mahatmaji he would never be in favour of violence. 
The “Elnglishman,” the ‘ ’Statesman” and other 
Anglo-Indian papers thought it to be an impossibility 
and that Mahatmaji was a toy in their hands. 

The Living Present. 

He then referred to their proposed prosecution. 
He said that whatever might be done in India the 
Ali brothers must be responsible for it, no matter 
they might be 100 miles away. His brother went 
to Malabar 20 months back and he proposed to go 
there in a week or so. The Government added this 
past with the future and divided by 2 to make it the 
living present and the Ali brothers must be sent to 
jfpl for .it. 
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He then came to the question of boycott. Some 
call it to be economically unsound. He could not 
understand how it was : Indian cotton goes over 
seven thousand miles to be turned into yarn and to 
come back to India to be used in the making of 
Dacca “Saries.” How would we appreciate that 
amount of economy if a man would send his flour 
to seven thousand miles to be made into biscuits and 
then to be consumed at his breakfast table. Not one 
cotton tree grows in England but we send our cotton 
to enrich the British shippers, the British ship- 
builders, the British Railway men and to feed British 
belly. He then appealed to all to take to spinning 
in earnest. “We are to discard all the fineries. They 
are the bounds with which India is tied. We are not 
going to spin the Poet’s gossamer but we are to spin 
tough and real Khaddar” He then entreated the ladies 
to use Khaddar. They might say that Khaddar 
would be heavier, “well what is heavier) Indian 
Khaddar or fetters of India? Indian Draupadi stands 
naked to-day, her cloth is in the hands of Manchester. 
For liberty’s sake we should give our skin even while 
they were asking for cloth only. It was the better 
for India.’’ 

He again came to the question of the Moplah 
riots and concluded by saying that if they wanted 
violence they might have made it hot for the 
Europeans, if Mahatma had quelled the spirit of 
violence in India they had at least helped him in 
keeping down the Muhammadans. By the bye he 
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mentioned how one of the non-co-operators who 
were arrested in Behar for shouting Mahatma Gandhi 
Id Jai and for refusing to shout Mahatma Gandhi ki 
‘khai’ (Destruction to Mahatma) replied to a Sub- 
Inspector of Police. He said, ‘you are alone in the 
cell and we are seven, we can smash you if we like 
but do you know how you are saved? It is Mahatma 
Gandhi (for whom you asked us to shout ‘kshai*) who 
saves you alike. So to-day many a European owes 
his life to him. 


GUZRAT KHILAFAT CONFERENCE SPEECH. 

Maulana Mahommed AH in the course of his 
presidential address at the Guzrat Provincial Khilafat 
Conference, Broach, said : — It was too late in the day 
to give any lengthy exposition of the Islamic doctrine 
on Khilafat especially as the Moslems in India had 
already shown by their unprecedented agitation, that 
there was hardly any Moslem, — man, woman, qr 
child, who did not understand that the existence 
of Islam was bound up with the existence of 
Khilafat. He would content himself by alluding 
to the famous incident when the most loving 
companions of the Prophet left Him unburied for 
more than a day and considered it a most important 
duty to others as Mussalmans to settle the question of 
Khilafat than to attend to the obsequies of a Prophet 
whom they loved above all else in the world. For, 
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the regulation of Khilafat was the regulation of the 
lives of the Mussalmans in their corporate capacity. 
It was impossible for Indian Mussalmans to-day to 
give up the thought of maintaining power and prestige 
of Khilafat intact and of keeping sanctity of the 
island of Arabia inviolate, without giving up their 
faith here and the hope of salvation hereafter, and 
he asked everyone concerned to answer clearly that 
one question whether he could reasonably ask a man 
to renounce his faith for the sake of any other con- 
sideration and yet it is that the Indian Moslem 
supporters of Khilafat are in practice being asked. 

The Maulana then emphasised the feeling about 
him in the presence of his Maker, in the presence of 
that assembly and if it were possible in the sight 
and hearing of the whole world he would only declare 
them. Neither he nor his brother would ever be a 
party to the framing or the publication of any state- 
ment which could he understood to mean that when 
a clear call of religion came to them they would do 
less than what the 313 warriors in the first battle 
of Islam did, under the guidance of their Prophet, 
to uphold the cause of blam. Continuing the 
Maulana said that present time was the worst that 
Islam had experienced in its long history of thirteen 
hundred years and he appealed to all Moslems to 
rally round the Banner of Khilafat and Islam if they 
desired to remain I^oslems. Only a few days ago 
occurred the anniversary of the battle of Badr the first 
occasion on which the poor persecuted inoffensive 
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Moslems were permitted to unsheathe the sword for 
pure self-defence. The speaker described the cir- 
cumstances of that battle and added that only 313 
Mussalmans including lads of 15 and some even 
younger were all that were then available for their 
faith. He considered that Islam was exposed to leas 
danger in that first encounter in the field of the 
battle than to-day because the Mussalmans lacked 
that abounding faith in the Divine succour, and in 
their own love of Islam. 

Ali Brothers’ Letter to Press. 

Referring to the Viceroy’s speech at the Chelms- 
ford Club dinner he said he knew of no speech of 
his or of his brother in which either had incited anyone 
tc violence nor did they know of any speech which 
they had undertaken not to repeat. Their public pro- 
nouncement had been worded in the clearest possible 
manner and no one was entitled to read into its 
meaning that it did not contain. They certainly had 
expressed regret for the unnecessary heat of some 
of the passage. In some speeches of their to which 
some friends had drawn attention an d they felt con- 
vinced that they owed it not to this Government 
which had still to make amends for the Jalianwalla 
Bagh and the crawling order but to the non-violent 
non-co-operation movement which was as pure as it 
was powerful and to which they were so deeply 
attached as their dearly beloved leader Mahatma 
Gandhi said that they should publicly express their 
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regret even for the heat of some stray passages which 
it was contended that some people could misinterprets 
as an incitement to violence. Unlike Government 
they had no personal prestige to maintain beyond the 
prestige of truth and they could not sacrifice honesty 
for prestige. Moreover their attachment to that 
powerful movement of non-violent non-co-operation 
was so deep and their belief in its ultimate and speedy 
success was so great that the moment they heard that 
the opponents of that movement were endevouring 
to place some detached and stray passages of their 
speeches as obstacles in the way of the acceptance 
of the demands they agreed to issue a clearly-worded 
statement which they had published so that no 
possible excuse could thereafter remain for those 
opposed to the movement of Non-co-operation to 
continue their opposition to it. They held that no 
personality was important to-day that it would be 
permitted to jeopardise the success of their great 
movement and so far as they themselves were 
concerned they would never dream of allowing 
themselves to stand in the way of the speedy 
success which their movement was destined to 
achieve. They would rather stretch a point against 
themselves than hinder the speedy success of 
non-co-operation. But it was futile and far from 
honest for anyone to read into their published 
statement a recognition that any passage in their 
speeches reasonably bore the interpretation that it 
was intended to incite or actually incited to violence. 
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They refused to recognise such an interpretation as 
lias been sought to be put upon some passage in 
their speeches and gave no undertaking for future 
which they had not already given in the past when 
they agreed to take their proper share in conducting 
the non-violent non-co-operation movement under 
the banner of their guide, philosopher, and friend 
Mahatma Gandhi and the fear of any impending 
prosecution did not influence their conduct in the 
least. It was the fear of God and the love of their 
country that were the motives of their conduct. It 
was to their country and their co-workers that their 
public assurance and promise were in the first instance 
given, though the Government and those who co- 
operated with it were equally welcome to their 
assurance and promise. Neither they nor anyone 
else on taeir behalf had ever dreamt of bargaining 
with this Government and to talk of giving up their 
prosecution. 


AHIMSA. 

They would once more emphasise that while 
their present policy coincided entirely with the creed 
of Mahatma Gandhi and those few who like him 
believed in Ahimsa alone, for all time their creed did 
not coincide with the Mahatma’s but also permitted 
use of force in self-defence and in certain circum- 
stances made the use of such force obligatory. 

The Mussalmans could advocate Ahimsa like the 
Hindus only if they could be convinced that their 
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leaders were not asking them to give up Himsa for 
all time. They believed as much in the use of force as 
their Prophet and His companions believed but they 
also believe as much in non-violence and in the doc- 
trine of Victory through suffering as their Prophet and 
His companions had believed when for 3 long years 
they underwent even suffering including three years 
of the most rigorous form of boycott during the stay 
in Mecca whence they had to migrate to Medina be- 
fore ever they had to recourse to force in opposition 
to force. The AH brothers wished to guard themselves 
against being understood directly or indirectly to 
be countenancing violence whilst non-violent non- 
co-operation was being prosecuted in the country. 
It was their firm opinion based upon experience 
of working the Non-co-operation Programme that 
the movement had taken deep roots in the country 
and that it would be absolutely enough for achieving 
their purpose, namely redress of Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swarajya even 
during the year and they were fully convinced that 
the success of their movement depended entirely 
upon the continuance of the spirit of non-violence 
among the people. Whilst therefore gladly reiterat- 
ing their faithful adherence to the programme of non- 
violent non-co-operation they must reserve their right 
to take up arms against the enemies of Islam should 
non-co-operation b^ found to have failed and should 
a Jehad be proclaimed in terms of the law of Islam. 
No follower of the faith could shirk clear duty if it 
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ever come to him as it had come to the warriors of 
Badr of responding to the call of Jehad, But when 
the Prophet of God, whose example every Muslim 
must seek to follow led his people on the field of 
Badr and effectively used his own lance on the field 
of Ohad? He had also during the greater part of his 
career as a Prophet kept his sword unsheathed and 
meekly bore every insult, humiliation and suffering 
that his enemies could inflict without causing in return 
the least suffering to them. 

Continuing the Maulana said he and his broher 
knew Mussalmans better than any Non-Moslem could, 
and here the speaker described the Prophet’s life 
and Islamic teachings in great detail. It was not 
because Mahatma Gandhi had preached Ahimsa that 
he is preaching it to 'Mussalmans but because their 
Prophet also had preached and practised before they 
were permitted in the fast and extremity to unsheathe 
their sword in defence of Islam against its implacable 
foes. The teaching of Mahatma Gandhi was dear to 
them because in similar circumstances it had been the 
teaching of their Prophet. But should circumstances 
cfiange, nobody knew better than Mahatma and no- 
body honoured them more for it than he did that they 
would follow their own faith and their own con- 
science. What they certainly considered mean and 
despicable beyond measure to do was to sail under 
false colours and make use of the non-violent non- 
co-operation movement to create an atmosphere of 
preparedness for the use of violence. If nothing else, 
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the honour of Islam itself demanded from the Ali 
brothers and those whom they could influence a faith- 
ful and literal adherence to the joint programme 
worked by the Hindus and the Mussalmans and the 
followers of other faiths at two successive sessions of 
the Congress and initiated in the first instance by the 
Central Khilafat Committee itself. They were glad 
that Government had abandoned the idea of prose- 
cuting them for adherence to their faith but they would 
have equally and gladly faced such a prosecution. 
What concerned them was the movement of non- 
co-operation and keeping faith with their co-workers 
not what Government chose to do or not to do. Had 
they feared an impending prosecution and recanted 
from their earlier beliefs the time to do that was at 
Allahabad some weeks ago when it was at first 
arranged to their knowledge that they would be 
arrested and prosecuted but they had only em- 
phasised still further their beliefs on that occasion. 
If to-day they issued a public statement regretting 
the unnecessary heat of some detached passages in 
their speeches it was because of their friends who 
had drawn their attention to them and whom they 
were anxious to placate and obey as long as they 
could do it without jirejudice to their faith and not 
because of a foreign Government to which they owed 
nothing but their present misery. 

Concluding the Maulana told the Mussalmans that 
to-day only monetary sacrifice was required of them 
and not the sacrifice of life and made a stirring appeal 
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in connection with the forthcoming id to rescue fronr 
starvation the orphans of those Turkish martyrs whom 
Indian soldiers and latterly the Creek had killed 
during the war. That was the least reparation that 
they could make for their past sinful conduct and 
thus save the race of those who had defended Islam 
with their lives during the last four centuries 
(prolonged cheers). 


“EDUCATE THE MASSES.” 

Maulana Mahommed Ali delivered a lecture on. 
“The Present Situation” at Jitikar’s Wadi on Tuesday 
evening before a very large audience* Mr. Shaukat 
Ali presiding. 

The President said his brother and he had 
determined to devote their lives to the service of 
their country. Their demands were the righting of 
the Punjab wrongs* the solution of the Khilafat 
question and the immediate grant of Swaraj. Whether 
Swaraj was granted to them or not, they were going to 
get it. They were determined to get it within the next 
eight months and get it they would. 

Mr. Mahommed Ali said they could not have any 
distinctions in these days, and the classes had got to 
take political education to the masses. Mr. Jinnah 
was interrupted when he asked “what would you do 
when you go to the villages’* by the remark that they 
would educate the masses. Mr. Jinnah turned round 
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and said “young men, the villagers know these things 
better than yourselves" He would tell Mr. Jinnah 
that the villagers knew better than even him. They 
were following the programme sketched out for them 
by Mr. Gandhi and the time would soon come when 
the villagers would be politically educated, and 
they would not be able to divide the people into 
classes and masses so far as Indian politics were 
concerned. That was the lesson to be brought home 
to men like Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Jayakar. 

He had read what Mr. Jinnah had said many 
times and he had come to the conclusion that he 
really did not know the villagers. There were two 
kinds of leaders — those who came to you and spoke 
of politics and there were the angels of grace and 
ministers like Mr. Paranjpye — and when they were 
speaking about Mr. Gokhale they spoke about 
Mahatma Gandhi, and that was the case with all 
news-papers and people. Mr. Gandhi had pervaded 
the whole atmosphere and he was glad of that. 
Even the King could not spare him and for the first 
time he had spoken about Swaraj, Viceroys and 
Governors were unable to speak without speaking 
of co-operation. And the guide to the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement was Mahatma Gandhi. 

What Would Gokhale Have Done. 

He did not know'what Mr. Gokhale would have 
done if he were alive to-day. Such a speculation 
was something in the nature of an impertinence to 

2 
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the dead. None of them knew what the great men, 
who were dead long ago, would have done if they 
had lived now, for the circumstances were entirely 
altered. Was there any reason why they should 
attribute any want of growth to these men? Their 
greatness really consisted in the fact that they grew 
with the times. To that extent they had found some- 
thing to criticise in Gokhale, to that extent he had 
not grown. He did not know what Gokhale would 
have done, but he would tell them what he should 
have done and that was to stand by his country, — 
where the dignity and self-respect of his countrymen 
were concerned. To say that Mr. Gokhale would 
have been minister in the council like Bannerjea or 
that he would have taken a title like him was to libel 
his memory. For what after all were these ministers ? 
A school boy when asked to define what were amphi- 
bious creatures, said — an amphibious creature is a 
creature that cannot live in water and dies on land. 
Such were their ministers. They could not live with 
the people, meet them at the Shantaram’s chawl, 
CQuld not address a meeting and when they went 
to Government they could not get much satisfaction 
either. To say that Mr. Gokhale would have acted 
likewise was to repeat a libel on his memory. 

N. C. 0, The Only Remedy. 

The real thing was what they had got to do to- 
day,— and there was only one course open to them, 
— and that was Non-co-operation. Mr. Jhinah with 
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a degree of assurance that was characteristic of him 
said “Young men take it from me that the villagers 
know many things better than you.” He knew 
Mr. Jinnah was an authority on many subjects, but 
he had yet to know that he was an authority on 
the villagers ; he did not know much about the 
chawls, where they lived, and therefore they could 
not expect much from Mr. Jinnah. If Gokhale was 
anything like what they described him to be, then he 
would say that Mr. Gokhale had his weaknesses, and 
that he was not a man of the masses and that he 
was not one of them. Everybody said in those days 
that he represented the masses ; even the officials 
said that. The officials said that they represented 
the dumb masses of India — but if the masses were 
dumb how could they speak to the officials? 

A Purely Constitutional Movement. 

Mr. Jinnah’s grievance about the non^o-operation 
movement was that it was not a constitutional move- 
ment. To people like that, he would say this : 
Humanity could not be measured by the foot-rule 
we had had borrowed from Europe. If anybody 
had said that the history of England and Europe had 
been constitutional, then Indians knew they were 
proceeding just as those human beings had proceed- 
ed. All human beings had to proceed like that. 
He wanted to ask Mr. jinnah about the history of 
Magna Charta—whether there was a Congress which 
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in its 35th year passed an angry resolution and\ 
thereby got the Magna Charta? 

Sacrifice, Key to Success. 

But everybody knew this : that unless they were 
prepared, as the very last resource, to sacrifice every- 
thing they possessed for the things they had not got 
they would not get the things which they wanted. 
That was the lesson of history, and every man in this 
country should learn it. Until they were willing to 
make sacrifices for their country they would not get 
anything. They would not get anything if they^ 
continued to make money by getting fat briefs. The 
defect of our political system was that there 
was nothing absolutely behind it. He was, how- 
ever, glad that Mr. Jinnah could not swallow 
even Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas — he stuck in the 
throat of Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah said that if the 
people had sent their best to the council there would 
not have been that compromise on Mr. Jamnadas* 
resolution on the Punjab atrocities. But that was 
the talk of 400 B. C. for what would have happened > 
Supposing 20 to 30 people had gone to the councils 
what would have happened? Mr. Jinnah had told 
them that they would have fought to the bitter end. 
and somebody shouted out that the resolution would 
not have been allowed., Mr. Jinnah*s answer was 
that Government would have been compelled to 
suspend the assembly in less than a year. But who 
would have cared? (Laughter) When Cromwett 
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turned out thiA . Parliament people said in the words 
of a historian, not a dog barked and not a dog would 
have barked if these 20 to 30 men had left the councils 
and the council had been suspended. 

The Right to Vote. 

But if they could make the Non-Co-operation 
movement successful and train the villagers and send 
really represent^ive men to the councils and these 
representatives walked out of the councils then they 
would have a revolution, — and they wanted such a 
revolution, for the masses had learnt not to give their 
votes. Even in the remotest villages where Mr. 
'Gandhi never had been they knew that they were 
asked by Mr. Gandhi not to give their votes. He 
felt certain that Mr. Gandhi came to India because 
he felt certain, and found by experience, that he 
could not win the battle in South-Africa ' because 
India would not allow him. The battle for Swaraj 
had to be fought in India and when it was won they 
would win the battle in South Africa, in Natal, in 
’Canada and many other countries. What was the 
use of going to the councils and talking there as 
much as they liked? They could not do anything 
there, except talk. When they had got the country 
*at their back they could demand anything they liked 
and they would g^t it. At the present time they 
were playing a children’s game, but when Mr. Jinnah 
talked of the real thing — of the burning fire, etc., — 
-he Was mixing up two things which cosild not be 
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combined. They could not speak of these two things 
in the same breath. 

Sir W. Vincent stood up in the Council and 
accepted the resolution moved by Mr. Jamnadas and 
Indians were supposed to feel grateful about it. They 
could not forget the past. If the speaker felt certain 
that there was the least sorrow and regret in the 
heart of Sir W. Vincent he would go on his knees 
into the councils and beg humbly of him to let him 
take part in it in however humble a capacity — he 
would do that if he felt there was the slightest change 
of heart and regret. He was not convinced of the 
change of heart. 

The Royal Family. 

Continuing, said the speaker, the Government 
officials were making use of the Royal family for 
their dwn purposes. They were prostituting their 
name so that Indians could remain in the Empire. 
The speaker then gave an account of what took 
place in Calcutta and Dilhi when the Duke visited' 
those places. When people shouted “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai“ the officials told the Duke that the 
people were doing it in his honour. Englishmen, 
when they came to India» said the speaker, lived apart 
from the people ; they did not know what was 
happening in India — they were really living in 
England and Scotland although they were in India. 
When he was a correspondent of “The Times of 
India" Sir Staliley Reed once asked him what right 
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the Turks had to remain in Constantinople and in 
Europe? The speaker said they had a right to be 
in Constantinople because they had been there for 
the last 400 years. To that he was told that it did 
not matter. And the English were in India only 150 
years — they were only in the middle of the second 
century and from the way they were behaving the 
speaker thought the English would not pass the 
second century in this country. 


REFERENCE TO MR. YAKUB HASSAN. 

Continuing said the speaker when Mr. Chotani 
was asked to attend the Conference he nominated 
Mr. Yakub Hassan to .accompany him to England 
and on the 16th February Mr. Yakub Hassan was 
being taken to the jail. Their rulers did not under- 
stand politics to-day*; they understood only Mr. 
Gandhi’s politics. If Mr. Gokhale had been alive 
to-day he would have suffered for his country, and 
if he had refused to suffer he would have been for- 
gotten. How many people had they forgotten whose 
names were seen in the headlines of newspapers only 
recently ? The men who were afraid of being shouted 
down by an audience had no business to deal with 
politics. He asked the laywers why they did not 
come into the public and make speeches. It 

Was because there was still a small voice within them 

® •• 

that told them the time has passed for their old tactics 
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— all those things belonged to 4,000 B. C. — The 
present was the time of people, who were ready to 
suffer for their country. They were the real politics 
in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Jayaker wanted positive 
things and not inactive things. What was it that this 
Non-co-operation taught them ? First of all, it taught 
them to be non-violent. But some people said the 
non-violence of the Ali Brothers was only skin-deep. 
They must have pretty thick skins \ Mr. Jinnah was 
speaking of crowds because he did not know them — 
an Indian crowd was the most docile and most quiet 
crowd. If Mr. Gokhale was afraid of the masses 
then he would say that Mr. Gokhale did not know 
those masses. Those men who were really afraid of 
the masses did not show any anxiety about them : 
they did not go amongst the masses and preach to 
them. ^ They were afraid of the violence of the 
masses, but people who had fat balances had cause 
to^ be afraid of the masses. 

Anarch'j'— NOT Cowardice. 

Some people spoke of the Bolshevik agents in 
India and if the Government knew of these agents in 
India it was a pity they did not know an3rthing of the 
people of India. Mr. Gandhi did not care how many 
students came ont of the college, how many lawyers 
came out of the law Courts, his one anxiety was 
about the masses. Mr. Gandhi said he had a great 
duty to the masses and he wanted to drive fear out 
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<o{ their hearts so that they could face the Artillery ; 
he wanted to take out the fear of Artillery from 
their minds. The Mahatma rather preferred to have 
.anarchy than cowardice among the people. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali said they could get Swaraj if not by 
peaceful means at least by violent means and for 
that purpose they would have to train the people. 

Mr. Banker in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
speaker, said the presence of the Ali Brothers had 
taught them to speak frankly what they had in their 
innermost heart, and the people of Bombay were 
thankful to them for it . — The Bombay Cronica'le. 


ON THE EVE OF HIS ARREST. 
Momlana Mohamed Ali’s Message. 

Mr. H. M, Hyat wired from Bombay on the 22nd 
Sept. 1922. 

On the eve of his arrest my loving and beloved 
chief Maulana Mahamed Ali ordered me to convey 
the following message from him to his Hindu and 
Muslim friends and admirers in the country : — 
‘Whosoever has any love or regard for us must 
take my arrest in a calm and peaceful spirit and give 
expression to that love and regard in two and only 
two ways, firstly, by contributing all that a Mussalman 
possibly can towards the Smyrna Relief and Angora 
Munitions Funds and secondly, to discard all forejfen 
* cloths and wear pure Swadeshi. I hope my arrest 
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will give greater courage and hope to my friends and 
followers who, I expect, would carry on the pro- 
gramme of non-violent non-co-operation with tenfold? 
zeal, energy and firmness, undeterred by any fear 
of repression but hopeful of God Almighty’s choiest 
blessings in this righteous cause. “Isha Allah^. 
victory is ours and is in sight.” 

At Waltair where Maulana Mahomed Ali was 
arrested and where I and his Begum Sahiba were* 
allowed to see him for a couple of minutes Maulana* 
Mahomed Ali emphatically reaffirmed the above- 
message. He also commanded me to convey his 
love and devotion to the National Muslim University 
of Aligarh, its staff and students, his dearly beloved 
pupils and colleagues whom he wished to convey 
his assurance that he had made Aligarh his home 
and in his absence his wife shall regard it as such. 

The brave lady in the presence of her brave- 
husband assured me that she would bring her children 
to Aligarh and live there along with her equally dear 
children of the National University and wherever 
she might be called upon to go for work among the 
womenfolk of the country, Aligarh would be her 
headquarters wither she would return. The Maulana 
vSahib’s arrest has stiffened the determination of his 
devoted pupils now working as propagandists in 
Madras presidency, who are prepared to sacrifice 
their all in the prosecution of the work to which they 
were deputed by the Maulana Sahib. It is hopccf 
similar reports will be received from the other propa- 
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gandists of Aligarh National University now scattered 
all over the country. The Begam Sahiba, having 
spent five busy days in Madras amongst Hindu and 
Muslim ladies in connection with the Angora 
Munitions Fund and Swadeshi and having performed 
the inauguration ceremony of a girl’s school at 
Madras, was permitted by Mahatmaji to return to 
Bombay where she arrived by Madras Mail this 
morning. She proceeds to Karachi to-morrow night 
by Gujrat mail to be present there during the trial 
of her husband and Maulana Shaukat Ali. I shall 
be in attendance on the Begam Sahiba during the 
journey to Karachi. 

THE KHILAFAT DELEGATION. 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation to England which 
left India in February 1920 was received by Mr. 
Fisher, the British Minister, acting on behalf of Mr. 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India, on 2nd March 
1920. The Delegation consisted of: — 

Mr. Mohammed Ah, Mr. Syed Hossain, Maulana 
Syed Sulaiman Nedri, and Mr. Hasan Moharried 
Hayatf Secretary. 

There were also present from the India 
Office : — 

Sir William Du^e, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Mr. f.E. 
Sheckhurgh, C.B.. and Mr. S.K. Brown. 

Mr. Fisher asked Mr. Mohammed Ali to open the 
case. 
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Mr, Mohammed AU; 1 think, Sir, it is probably 
understood by the Secretary of State that we held 
at Amritsar a Session of the All India Khilafat 
'Conference during the early part of this year when 
a resolution was passed for a second time that a 
Delegation should proceed to Europe and America, 
in the first instance, to lay before His Majesty’s 
'Government and the Allies, and of course the Peace 
Conference, the point of view of the Mussulmans 
:generally, explaining their religious obligations and 
-sentiments, and the position of Indian Mussulmans, 
and also making clear to His Majesty’s Government 
the support that Mussulmans are receiving in this 
matter from the vast bulk of Indian opinion. 

With regard to this matter, we did not at the 
time know when precisely the Peace Conference was 
making a settlement with the Turks, and the Viceroy 
in his reply to our Address even expressed the fear 
that we might arrive too late to be heard before the 
final settlement. We trust that is not the case ; 
and we wired to the Secretary of State for India 
and to the Prime Minister immediately on landing 
at Venice on the 22nd February, urging that we 
should be given a full and fair hearing before any 
decisions were taken. We are now here and are 
thankful for being received by you this evening on 
behalf of Mr. Montagu, about whose illness we are 
very sorry to hear. 

Before we enter into any explanation of our 
religious obligations and views, I should Kke to say 
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that on our arrival here, and even in the course of 
our journey across Europe, we found that a certain, 
kind of propaganda was being carried on by the . 
Armenians and the Greeks and others hostile to 
Turkey, who have been accusing the Turks of most 
horrible and revolting crimes. We, for our part, are. 
to speak quite frankly, not in a position to work in 
the same manner here, because, in the first place ' 
we can afford neither the money nor the morals for 
such a propaganda ; and, in the next place, because 
we are not at all in touch with the Turks, who are 
after all, the principal people concerned in the 
matter : consequently we cannot verify any accusa- 
tions however grave. But we note that in the last 
Session of the All India Khilafat Conference held at 
Bombay on the 15th and 16th February, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that a Delegation of Indian 
Mussulmans should proceed to Asia Minor as well 
as to other regions in' the Empire of the Khilafat. 
When this Delegation have visited the parts from 
which massacres are being reported at this critical 
moment, we shall be in a position to affirm to deny 
the truth of these reports. 

But our position is, above all, of a religious, 
character. Before 1 go into details, I should like to 
mention that this question is to the Indian MussuU 
mans a vital question of religion. 

Sometirries it is Eeing put forward that Indians 
Mussulmans desire to dictate to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and to the Allies. I assure you. Sir, that 
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nothing could be farther from our minds than to use 
any expression that could be construed into a desire 
to dictate or to threaten. But the question is whether 
the settlement with Turkey is an affair of Imperial 
Policy or merely a question affecting Great Britain. 
If this is a question affecting Great Britain alone, we 
have nothing further to say. But if, on the contrary, 
it is a question affecting the whole of the Elmpire, as 
it clearly is, then we have equally clearly a locus 
siandit and the policy of the Elmpire can no more 
be dictated by Great Britain alone than by Indian 
Mussalmans. It must be a common policy of the 
whole Empire. I think that it has been recognised 
by the entire community in India, both Musalmans 
and Hindus, that things have come to such a pass 
that, as subjects of His Mejesty, we should be failing 
in our duty if we did not say how matters stand with 
us. 

It is not a question of Moslem sentiments, if 
by that we understand feelings that may be changed 
at will. There are certain clear religious obligations 
imposed on us by our faith. The question of the 
Khilafat is not only part of our faith, but, if I may 
put it in that way, it is the whole of our faith. The 
functions of the Khilafat unite both temporal and 
spiritual work which Islam belives it is charged with 
doing. At all times since the death of the Prophet 
there has been a Khilafat, and it must be preserved 
at all times by the entire body of the Mussulmans. 
There has been no such thing as a merely spiritual 
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headship of Islam. Islam, as we regard it, is the 
last word in ethics, and the last word in guidance 
in all our atfairs. Therefore every act of a Mussul- 
man’s life is, and must be, a religious act. Our duty 
to His Majesty is a religious duty. A man’s duty 
to his family and his friends must be considered a 
religious duty. Therefore it would not be correct to 
try to distinguish between temporal leadership and 
spiritual leadership in this matter. The Khalifa is 
^mething more than a Pope. We feel there is likely 
to be some misunderstanding about this, and we 
consider it our duty to let it be known how we stand 
in regard to the Khilafat. 

This institution, which is both temporal and 
spiritual is^ as I have said, to be preserved l->y the 
■entire body of Islam. It is necessary for the Khalifa 
to have a certain amount of temporal power for the 
•defence of our faith, and although it may vary from 
time to time according to the strength of his possible 
enemies, there must always be a minimum which 
cannot be reduced with safety. We consider, 
speaking generally, that the Khalifa's power had 
been reduced after the Balkan war to about the 
minimum with which a Khalifa can maintain his 
dignity and act effectively as Defender of the Faith. 
That is why- our irreducible minimum is the restora- 
tion of the 'status quo ante helium'. With less than 
that the Mussulmans do not think the Khalifa and 
^he Commander of the Faithful could effectively 
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defend our faith, if in any part of the world our 
religious freedom came to be in jeopardy. 

We do not rule out by any means political, as 
apart from territorial, changes. We have no objec- 
tion if the Peace Conference is to consider whether 
autonomy could be given to various non-Turkish, 
communities living within the Turkish Empire, 
whether they be Christian, Muslim, or Jew. This^ 
would coincide entirely with the 12th point of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, which requires 
that security of life and opportunities of autonomous 
development should be assured to these communities. 
For these guarantees may be taken from the Ottoman 
Government consistently with the dignity of a 
Sovereign State, 

, Then, quite apart from the main question of the- 
preservation of the Khilafat with adequate temporal 
power, there is the question of the Jazirat-ul-Arab or 
“the Island of Arabia”. To European geographers 
Arabia is only a Peninsula, bounded on the fourth 
side by land. But to Musalmans it has always been 
an Island, the fourth boundary being the waters of 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It thus includes not only 
Hedjaz, Yemen, Nejd and other provinces commonly 
included in Arabia, but also Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. It is a religious obligation, based on 
the dying injunction of the Prophet, that within these 
limits there should be no non-Moslem control o; any 
kind whatsoever. There was some likelihood of 
mandates being given to Christian Powers like 
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America, France, and Great Britain herself ' within 
that territory. We therefore considered it our duty 
to explain matters to the Indian Government, and 
then to the English Government and to make it clear 
that no Mussulman could ever acquiesce in this. No 
Moslem could reconcile this to his conscience. 

Mr. Fisher : 1 understand you to say that the 

Moslem conscience could not acquiesce in a mandate 
over a territory such as Palestine or Syria being given 
to a Christian Power. How, on that showing, would 
it be right for the Moslem conscience to acquiesce in 
the British Sovereignty over India? 

Mr. Syed Hossain : There is a great deal of 
ditference. Arabia contains the Holy places. It is 
in regard to this tract that control by non-Moslem 
communities is ruled out. 

Mr. Mohamed Alt : Although 1 should be very 
8orr>' indeed to be understood to say anything at all 
that would tend to lessen the value of Constandniple, 
which has for nearly five centuries been the seat of 
the Khilafat, to Muslim sentiment, and to suggest 
that Mussalmans could willingly agree to lose any 
part of Dar-ul- Islam, 1 must say that even if 
Constantinople went out of Moslem hands, it would 
not have the same effect as if any portion of the 
sacred territory of the Jazirat-ul-Arab went out, or 
was placed under a non-Moslem mandatory. This 
tract, for the most part barren, has been marked out 
in a special manner in the various Scriptures as 
being the land of the prophets, and it is probably 
3 
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on that account that ccntrol over every part of it ia 
required by Islam to be entirely Moslem. We. who 
consider ourselves to b? the spiritual heirs of 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus, consider that this is 
a land apart and consecrated in a peculiar degree 
4md reserved for us. We are charged with the duty 
*of maintaining its sanctity inviolate, of keeping it 
peaceful and tranquil, a sanctuary for the Faithful, 
and safe for Theocracy. In order to preserve that 
sanctity and peace and tranquility which we desire, 
it is necessary that it should remain with us. It 
would be a sad day indeed for us when any part of 
ic goes out of the hands of the Mussalmans, for then 
we would have betrayed a divine trust. Mussalmans 
will never acquiesce in any arrangement that permit- 
ted any form of control being exercised by a non- 
Moslem Power over any part of the Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

Then there is a series of religious injunction with 
regard to the Holy places. The three sacred 
Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem must 
always be in the custody and under the wardenship 
of the Khilafat, and the wardenship of no one else 
could satisfy the conscience of Mussalmans. 
Mussalmans also claim that the Shrines of Najaf, of 
Karbala. Kazimain, Samarra and Baghdad should 
remain under his wardenship. Non-Moslem control 
over the territory in which they are situated is not at 
all permissible. 

If I may now reverse the order in which I have 
outlined the threefold claim of the Mussalmans, I 
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will say that the three sacred Harems of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem, and the Holy shrines I have 
named in Mesopotamia, must continue to remain 
under the wardenship of the Khalifa precisely as 
they did before the war. They are all situated 
within the Jazirat ul-Arab, and there must be ex- 
clusive Moslem control over every part of that 
region. Now, if that control is the Khalifa's con- 
trol as before the war, not only will this religious 
requirement be fulfilled, but it will also assist in the 
fulfilment of the first religious requirements to which 
1 have referred, namely, the preservation of the 
Khilafat with temporal power adequate for purposes 
of the defence of our faith. Therefore, if, on the 
one hand, the pledge of the Prime Minister of the 
5th Jan. 1918, the solemnity of which he has now 
fully proclaimed, is redeemed in its entirety, and the 
1 2th point of President Wilson’s fourteen points, on 
the basis of which armistice was concluded with 
Turkey, is honoured in the observance, and, on the 
other hand, the religious requirements imposed on 
the Mussulmans by their faith with regard to the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab and the Holy Places are respected, 
as we claim they should be respected, as the basis 
of our loyally, then the main requirement of the 
preservation of the Khilafat will be fulfilled, and the 
territorial atatiis quo ante helium would be restored. 
This delegation will be satisfied if the Khilafat is 
thus preserved with sufficient territory and temporal 
power, and, if necessary, guarantees may be taken 
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for good Govemment, secuiity of Hfe, religious tolera- 
tion and opportunities of autonomous development 
of the subject races consistently with the dignity and 
independence of the Sovereign. 

1 would mention here that, while we recognise 
that it is the bounden duty of their subjects to maintain 
their allegiance to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, we desire to say that all Mussulmans are 
bound at the same time to maintain their allegiance 
to the Khilafat, and ask you to recognise that we 
have our religious as well as our political obligations. 
We do not desire, nor is it possible for us, to move 
away from the political position in which we stand, 
just as we do not desire that our position should be 
made embrassing by any ill-considered action of 
these Governments with regard to the Khilafa's 
Govemment. If demands were made which we 
could not satisfy without prejudice to our slavation, 
we would have to consider the whole position in 
that citse. 

As regards the propaganda carried on in this 
country against the Turks, we feel that, when the 
Turks are accused of crimes against humanity, these 
accusations are due in a great measure to religious 
and racial prejudices ingrained for centuries past in 
the communities that indulge in these accusations, 
and in no inconsiderable measure also to the greed 
and covetousness of Turkey’s neighbours that have 
for long wanted to grab as much as they could of 
Ottoman territories. To say the very least of it* 
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these crimes have been much exaggerated. In ^me 
parts of the Christian world it is considered that the 
Turks should be driven out of Constantinople not 
only because they are Turks and guilty of criminal 
conduct, but because they are Moslem, and Islam 
itself is a blight. We have to remove these deeply- 
rooted prejudices and repudiate the association of 
criminal conduct with Islam. But at the same time 
we are also anxious to exert our influence as Mussal- 
mans so that not only such things, but even the 
suspicion of such things, should not be possible in 
future. As regards the character of the Turk, we 
think it very different indeed from what it has so 
often been described to be. We should not like 
to say anything at all about the character of the 
propaganda of the Churches among other sources 
of mischief and prejudice. We are not here to 
increase any kind of bitterness. As a matter of fact, 
we have come on a mission of peace. But this much 
we will say, tliat before one can judge the Turks 
impartially, one has to inquire into the intrigues 
carried on for two centuries at least by the enemies 
of Turkey to foment trouble among her Christian 
subjects, and thereby make out a plausible case for 
lopping off parts of the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
and Asia. One will also have to enquire into the 
character of the deakngs of these Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey with their Moslem neighbours, and 
ascertain whether these dealings were neighbourly 
or provocative. In any case, we think that even if 
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the Turks have been to a certain extent to blaine» 
it must be admitted that they had a very great lesson, 
and 1 can assure you. Sir, that Tndian Mussalmans 
do not think that they have nothing more to do if 
their claims are satisfied ; if a settlement is made 
such as they hope for, they would endeavour to 
create a desire in the Turks for reconciliation with 
the British Government and their Allies. They 
would also impress upon the Turks that not only must 
such atrocities, as they are so recklessly accused 
of, not occur, but they must also be above suspicion 
of committing such atrocities. As Mussalmans, we 
have to wipe off the stain of inhumanity from the 
fair name of Islam, and the British Government and 
their Allies can rest assured that Indian Mussalmans 
will not fail in their duty towards Islam in a matter 
of this kind. Their restraining influence would be 
utilised to the fullest extent. Our mission is of a 
double character. It is our duty to represent matters 
to His Majesty's Government, because we are his 
subjects ; and it is our duty to represent matters to 
the Khalifa, who is the Commander of the Faithful. 
Both these duties we should like to observe. If a 
settelment such as we desire is made with the Khilafat, 
our influence for the good would naturally greatly 
increase, and it would be used in the interest of the 
Empire and of humanity. But if the settlement 
S^oes against our sentiments and religious obligations, 
without saying one word which may likely to be 
mlsconstnied into a threat, we must frankly state 
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tliat we shall have to think of our religious duty first. 

1 should like to say that it is very di^iicui^for His 
Majesty’s Government, removed as it is, both in point 
of distance and religious and political surroundings, 
from India, to understand what is actually happening 
there. 1 do not like to say anything against the 
Government of India or the officials there, if I can 
help it. They have been exceedingly courteous in 
receiving our deputation and facilitating our departure 
from India and our coming over here. But I must 
say that the official world does not fully understand 
what is passing in the hearts of the people of the 
countiy. At any rate, I think we are in a better 
position to understand how things stand with our 
people. A considerable portion of my life has been 
more or less a blank lately, owing to internment and 
incarceration. I assure you. Sir, it was only when 
we came out of the prison and saw things with our 
own eyes that we discovered, and it was a great 
shock to us — what the real state of the country was 
at the time of our release. India has changed sa 
enormously that anyone who knew it five years ago 
would not recognise it to>day. It has changed so 
rapidly in fact that it is no longer a question of years 
but of months. Well, the officials in India at any 
rate do understand better than most people here 
that if in the settlement with Turkey regard is not 
had for the religious obligations and the position of 
the Mussalmans, it will be a very serious matter. 
Indeed. I am not an Englishman, and cannot pretend 
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to know the English language as well as Englishmen 
themselves know it, and I fear that words that I 
may use may sometimes bear a signficance that I 
may not have intended. It is difficult for me to 
explain, but 1 will say this. 1 heard in the House 
of Commons, soon after we came over to London 
and went to hear the debate on Constantinople, Col. 
Wedgwood say : “You can get a great deal out 
of Elnglishmen by persuading them, but you must 
not use threats." Well, Sir, 1 suppose that is true 
of every self-respecting people, and since it is true 
of Englishmen also, I will beg of any Englishman, 
I will beg of Col. Wedgwood, and I will beg of 
you, Sir, to tell me how to frame a warning, that 
would be the most serious of warnings, but would 
not be construed into a threat. 

Finally, I may add that in some quarters hostile 
to Turkey, and even to India, efForts are being made 
to belittle the importance of the mission which has 
brought us here, and it is said that the Indian Khilafat 
Delegation is unimpressive. With reference to this, 
all that I can say is that we could have brought a 
larger body of men with us, and also people more 
distinguished than ourselves. But it must be under- 
stood that work has to be done in India also, and 
we cannot spare many men for the work here ; and 
it ought to be understood that we do represent the 
entire body of Mussalmans of India, and the vast 
bulk of our Hindu compatriots and others who are 
in this matter at one with us. 
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Mr. Syed How/n— I should like to supplement 
what has been said by one or two observations, 
The question has been raised both in the Press, 
here and in India, that in this matter Muhammadan 
agitators are trying to make political capital, and 
that there is no foundation of any religious feeling 
in it. I should like to say that this is utterly untrue. 
In this matter, at any rate, it is our duty to inform 
His Majesty’s Government that it is not really a 
political question so far as we are concerned. It 
is purely a religious question. 1 should like to say 
this in support that Turkey has been at war with 
*the various European nations for the last 300 years. 
Sometimes she has fought with the active support 
of England. Sometimes she has won, sometimes 
lost. We, Muhammadans in India, never raised the 
question of the Khilafat at all. This is the first time 
in the history of British rule in India that the question 
has arisen and it ha.s been raised now because the 
Khilafat has been p^l in jeopardy. That is the 
important feature. It is in jeopardy for this reason. 
As the result of this last war the territories of the 
Ottoman Empire, including those regions regarded 
as sacred, are being brought into the melting pot. 
The impression in India is that some of these terri- 
tories are about to be annexed by Great Britain 
herself, and I can assure you that this possibility has 
created a very great deal of anxiety and alarm and 
very genuine feelings which are not pleasant because, 
ias jdie Mohammedans view it, up to now strict reli- 
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gious neutrality has been the foundation of British rule 
in India ; and certainly the loyalty of the Indian 
Mohammedans, which has been a tradition of English 
rule, has beep largely built up by the fact that so 
far as their religious life was concerned, they enjoyed 
a very uncommon degree of freedom and security. 
But now the situation is that apparently Great Britain 
herself is going to be a party to the dismemberment 
not only of the Turkish Empire, but also of the 
actual realm of the Khilafat. This area according 
to Islamic law, has got to be under the guardianship 
of the Khilafat and nobody else. If by any direction 
of the British Empire this region is given to any non- 
Islamic power, the Indian Mohammedans has got to 
choose between his loyalty to the British Crown and 
his spiritual allegiance to the Khalifa. It is a choice 
which he would prefer to avoid. I mention this point 
to make it clear that this is not a political question. 
It is a religious question. 

Then 1 would say this. The question has also 
been raised in more than one quarter that the Hindus 
in India have got nothing on earth to do with the 
Khilafat question, and that the fact that they are 
making common cause with the Mohammedans 
in itself argues that this is a political movement 
rather. than a religious question. As to that, I would 
say that if you were aware of recent facts in 
Indian national life, you would at once see that this 
is not the case. During the last few months, certainly 
during the last year, there has been a vety exera*' 
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ordinary fusion of Hindu and Mohammedan feeling 
in India, and the reason why the Hindus have come 
into this movement is because from the Indian point 
of view they have come to regard the Khilafat issue 
as a national rather than a sectarian question. They 
have taken this view chiefly on account of Mr. 
Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has laid down the principle 
that inasmuch as the chief thing we are out to have 
is Indian national unity, if it is the case that so many 
crores of Indian Mohammedsms feel that is a matter 
of life and death to them, then the Hindu, consistent- 
ly with the idea of national unity, cannot stand aside. 
Mr. Gandhi has said they must make common cause 
with their Mohammedan compatriots exactly as he 
would expect us to make common cause with the 
Hindus were up against similar difficulties. That 
is why there has been nothing of a hole and comer 
nature in this matter.* They have all come in with 
a clear recognition of this point that in so far as 
they desire to have a common Indian nation, and 
we form a great part of that nation, what affects us 
so closely must be a matter which concerns the 
Hindus also. This is an All-India question. They 
are just as committed to our cause as we are 
ourselves. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference formally 
adopted a manifest^ which is really the mandate of 
the delegation which we comprise, and in this docu- 
ment, which I would ask your permission to quote,. 
18 set forth very briefly the whole of otir position. 
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Mr, Mohammed Alir-A might mention that before 
drawing this up, in which Mr. Gandhi took a con- 
^derable share, he desired to have before him 
Mohamedan experts. He had them and he cross- 
examined them at great length and in great detail, 
and entirely satisfied himself that these were our 
religious obligations. 

Sir William Duke : — I do not quite follow the 
beeuing on the sacred places of Jazirat-ul-Arab. I 
understand that the principal Holy Places in Meso- 
potamia are only places of pilgrimage for the Shiahs 
who do not recognise the Caliph. 

Mr, Mohammed AU : — ^The Holy Places are held 
in very great reverence and by all sects. Many Sunni 
Mohammedans also visit the shrines. 

Sir William Duke : — The bulk of the pilgrims are 
Shiahs. It is not in the same way a necessary pil- 
grimage to the Sunnis. 

Mr. Fisher's Reply. 

Mr. Fisher :^You have come over a long journey 
to put your case before the British Government and 
you apologised for your English, I may say that there 
is very little need for an apology. You put your 
case very fully and very clearly, and, if 1 may say 
so, very temperately before us. The British Govern- 
ment is of course well aware that it had the valuable 
.assistance of a million Indian soldiers in the recent 
war, and that many of those soldiers were Muslims 
4>y religion, and it is aware of its obligations not 
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only to the Muslim soldiers who fought for it in the 
war, but to all its loyal Muslim subjects in India ; and 
1 think you may feel assured that we are anxious 
to study the religious susceptibilities and sympathies 
of your fellow believers, and that whatever con- 
clusions may be reached in respect of the international 
settlement, the settlement of the world’s affairs, 
attention to the Indian aspect of the case will always 
be given. Indeed it is no secret that the decision 
which has recently been taken by the Allied and 
Associated Powers to retain Turkish sovereignty in 
Constantinople has been to a large extent influenced 
by the desire of the British Government to meet the 
religious feelings of its Muslim subjects in India. 
Still of course you will realise that, while that is an 
important factor, and a factor which the British 
Government will never lose sight of, it is not the 
sole factor which thp Ministers responsible to the 
British Parliament have to take into account in these 
far reaching and complex transactions. There are 
other factors as well. Of course, as you, I think, are 
perfectly well aware, consideration for the position 
of the subject peoples of the Turkish Empire is one 
of the elements which has to be taken into account, 
and I feel that 1 ought to remind you of the fact that 
a very painful impression heis been created in this 
country by the news of the recent massacres in 
Cilicia. I wish to point out to you that the issue is 
a complex one ; but one to the solution of which the 
British Government has very steadfast good will ta 
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the Muslim population of India, and you may be 
assured that what you have said will be duly 
considered by the Government. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, you. have been very careful 
to avoid an 3 rthing in the nature of the language of 
threats, and you have been wise in doing so. Of 
course, as you realise perfectly well from your large 
experience of public affairs, the British Government 
is bound to frame its views on wide considerations 
of policy, and cannot be deflectecf one inch from its 
course by an 3 rthing in the nature of threats. But 
at the same time the British Government is bound to 
give due consideration to any views which may be 
sincerely felt and honestly expressed by loyal subjects 
of the Empire. 

1 very much regret that the Secretary of State has 
not been able to receive this Deputation. He desired 
to do so. He is disappointed that he is unable to 
meet you, but as you are aware, he is unwell at the 
present moment, and consequently I am taking his 
place. I hope, that before you return to India you 
iQay have an opportunity of meeting the Prime 
Minister and of laying your views before him. As 
you know, a conference is taking place at the present 
time. ^ The Prime Minister is meeting the statesmen 
of the allied countries in Downing Street, and many 
important issues are being discussed. Mr. Lloyd 
George's time is very much occupied, and I cannot 
promise you that he will be able to sec you, but I 
hope that he may be able to do so. 
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Gentlemen, I have only one other thing to eay, 
and it is this. As a philosopher once said, history 
is always a pis aller, a choice of second best. It is 
founded on compromise. We cannot all get every- 
thing that we want, but you may be quite certain that 
the British Government will never fail in giving due 
consideration tb feelings loyally and sincerely ex- 
pressed by subjects of the Empire. 

Mr. Mohammed Atfs Final Remarks. 

Mr. Mohammed A U : — May I express the thanks 
of the Delegation for the reception that you have so 
cordially given to us. I quite understand, — 1 think 
all of us understand even the most illiterate in India, — 
that our desires and sentiments cannot be the sole 
factor in a settlement of this kind. But there is one 
point that has not been entirely appreciated and that 
we particularly desire to lay stress upon, namely, 
that there are certain religious obligations that are 
of such a binding character that they must be our 
first consideration ; and since bur loyalty is based 
on respect for our religious obligations, regard for 
them must be the first consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government also. It is true that life is one long 
second best, and that compromise is of the very 
e sen^e of politics. It is precisely because we recog- 
nise this that we h&ve not asked for anything more 
than the restoration of the * status quo ante helium/ 

N 

But if a new earth and a new heaven were to be 
created, as we were at one time led to hope from 
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the utterance of the statesmen of Allied and 
Associated Nations, and if therefore, all the territories 
taken and retained by force were to be restored to 
their rightful owners, then we would have asked for 
the return of Egypt, of Tripoli, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, of Crete and of the large slices of 
Turkish territory carved out by th^ Balkan Allies. 

. It is therefore quite clear that we have already applied 
the maxim of pis alter in the region in which it can 
be applied. But in the domain of faith and religious 
obligations here can be no compromise. That is 
a matter to which *pia aller does not apply. There 
we can only have the best, and the best is just good 
enough. There the second best is just as bad as 
the very worst. 

With regard to our desire for interviews with the 
Prime Minister, we recognise his position, and under- 
stand how difficult it must be for him to find time, 
but if I may say so, without disrespect, if M. 
Venizelos (the Turkophobe Greek Minister) can 
come so often and have the ear of His Majesty’s 
Government, it will only seem right that representa- 
tives of Indian Mussulmans and Indians generally 
who, as you have acknowledged. Sir, have come 
from a long distance, should be given a fair hearing 
and enabled to put their case before His Majesty's 
Ministers before decisions are taken. 

As regards the ’’Glician massacres,*’ we believe 
that the^ews that has come over here is from very 
tainted sources. So far as we are concemec) we 
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should like a thorough and impartial inquiry into the 
whole question of these so-called massacres, and we 
should court the utmost publicity for the investiga- 
tion into the otfences alleged against the Turks and 
its results. Let there be a commission sent out to 
examine the facts and the causes that have brought 
about a state of affairs that all alike must deplore. 
So far Greeks Jews and Armenians all have been 
sending all sorts of roving commissions, and it is 
the Indian Mussalmans alone that have kept out. 
They could therefore well ask for a commission of 
their own being permitted to inquire into these 
massacres. But, to permit no possibility of a sus- 
picion of partiality, we say that English people as 
well as Indians should be represented on this com- 
mission. Not the highest among us would consider 
such a task beneath him, and even His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam, and^ other Indian Rulers, Ulemas 
l^ke Maulana Abdul Bari and Maulana Mahmud-ul- 
Hasan, and leaders of Indian public opinion, both 
Hindu and Moslem, would gladly welcome such an 
opportunity to sift the truth. Let there be a thorough 
investigation, if the Turk be as he is said to be, we 
will wash our hands off him. We do not wish 
Islam to be regarded as the supporter of murderers. 

There is one thing more that 1 must ask your 
permission to refer.^ to. There have been certain 
statements in the speeches both of the Prime Minister 
and of the Leader of the House of Q>mmon8 with 
reference to the Khalifa, the seat of the Khilafat, and 
4 
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the Allies' garrisoning of th^ Straits. We think we 
•can understand that the exigencies of Parliamentary 
debates, and politics generally, some times drive 
politicians to attempt to reconcile opposite points 
of view and satisfy all parties, and to express opinions 
in a language which they would have preferred not 
to use, and would not have used in the intimacy of 
private discussions. But if it really be the case that 
the Khalifa is to be kept under the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and is to exist in constant fear even of his 
own life, his position would be worse than that of 
the Pope at the Vatican. He would be the Pope 
at Avignon and even worse than that, for he would 
be a prisoner of people of alien faith and race. If 
that is to be the case, we would far rather see him 
in exile at Bronssa, or even Koniah than in such a 
plight. The consequences of such an afFront to Islam 
cannot be exaggerated and cannot be endured. 

Mavtlana Syed Sulaiman Nedri : — I should just 
like to add that I am perhaps the first Indian "Maulvi^^ 
that has come over to this country. I am not a 
politician nor is Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib of the 
famous family of the Ulema of Feringi Mahal, 
Lucknow, who has particularly asked me to represent 
him. This ought to convince His Majesty's Govern- 
ment that this is not a poitical matter to us but a 
religious matter. 
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THE DEPUTATION TO THE PREMIER 

London, March, 17, 1920. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali in opening stated that the 
deputation had come on a religious question. Islam 
drew no distinction between spiritual and temporal 
affairs. It has always had two centres, one personal 
and the other local. The personal centre is the Khalif 
as successor to the Prophet and repository of tradi- 
tions. This local centre is Jazirat-Ul-Arab or Islamic 
Arabia. Islam regards it not as a peninsula, but as 
an Island, the fourth boundary being the water of 
Euphrates and Tigris. For the defence of the Faith- 
ful the Khilafat must retain adequate Territorial re- 
sources, etc., which may be summed up in the result 
of recent wars that Muslims consider the irreducible 
minimum of temporal power adequate for the defence 
of the Faithful to be the restoration of territories on 
the status quo ante helium. They do not rule out 
such political changes within the scheme of Turkish 
sovereignty as would guarantee and secure the 
autonomy of various Muslim territories consistently 
with the dignity and secure independence of the 
State. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Llyod George) asked if 
this signified opposition after all to the declaration 
by the British of Emir Feisul as King of Arabia. Mr. 
Mohammad Ali expressed a hope of recondlEng 
Turco-Arab difference, and of persuading the Emir 
Feisul that hie own ambitions and those of the Arabs 
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could be entirely satisfied within the scheme of 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say if he were 
opposed to the independence of Arabia, he replied 
in the affirmative. This would not, however, rule 
out special arrangement for autonomy. Referring 
to India Mr. Ali explained that consistently with 
their own desire for autonomous development, they 
could not think of denying it to Arabs, Jews or 
Christians within the Turkish Empire. Apart from 
the question of temporal power, Muhammadans 
claim that Jazirat-Ul-Arab including as well as the 
Arabian Peninsula should remain inviolate, and 
entirely in Moslem control. This is the minimum 
demanded by the religious obligations absolutely 
binding to Muhammadans. **lt does not specify that 
it should be under the Khilafa*s own control. Religious 
requirement will be satisfied even if Emir Feisul 
exercised independent control there.** Both this 
requirement and that of temporal power may easily 
be satisfied if Jazirat-Ul-Arab remains as before the 
war, under the direct sovereignty of the Khalifa. 

Thirdly, a series of injunctions required the 
Khalifa to be warden of the three holy places of 
Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, while overwhelming 
Moslem sentiment required that he should be 
warden of the holy shrines of Najaf, Kerbela, 
Kazimain, Samara and Bagdad. Apart from the 
above religious obligations, Moslems trust that the 
pledge regarding Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia 
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'Minor, the populations of which are overwhelmingly 
Moslem, should be redeemed in its entirety. 
Moslems cannot tolerate any affront to Islam in 
keeping the Khilafat as a sort of hostage in 
Constantinople. As regards Thrace, Turkish claims 
require no further argument than the principle of 
self-determination. The same principle would 
entirely rule out the Greek claim to Smyrna. 

Turning to the question of massacres, Mr. Ali said 
that the Indian Khilafat delegation must put on record 
their utter detestation of such conduct and their full 
sympathy for the sufferers whether Christians or 
Muslims, but if the Turks are to be punished, the 
whole question requires impartial investigation by an 
international Commission on which the All-India 
Khilafat Conference should be adequately represent- 
ed, The Commissipn should go into the question of 
the organization of revolutionary societies by Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, and of provocation offered 
to the Moslem majority in the region affected. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali said that he neither denied the existence of these 
massacres, nor justified them in the least. He was 
not in a position to affirm or deny anything. The 
Prime Minister cited the answer given by the Turkish 
delegation in Pads admitting the massacres. Mr. 
Mohammad Ali went on to ask for a thorough 
enquiry, and added that if it "establishes to the 
satisfaction of the world that the Tudrs have real^ 
been guilty of those atrocities and horrible crimes. 
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then we will wash our hands off the Turks. To us 
it is much more important that not a single stain 
should remain on the fair name of Islam. We want to 
convert the world to our way of thinking but with 
what face Can we go before the world and say we 
are the brethern of murderers and assassins?** He 
urged that the massacres began only in the last quar- 
ter of the last century, after the success of Russian 
intrigues in the Balkans, etc. In any case, if the Turk 
is to be punished on the assumption that his rule is a 
blasting tyranny, the evidence should be absolutely 
above suspicion. No such evidence at present exists. 
**Even in to-day’s papers,** he said, “you read of 
the horrors perpetrated by these so-called innocent 
Iambs i.e. Armenian Christians.'* He urged the im- 
portance of removing a wrong impression from die 
minds of millions of Moslems. There should not be 
the least suspicion that the Turkish question is being 
dealt with in spirit of the crusaders of Europe. On 
other points Mr. Ali reiterated what he said in his 
interview with Mr. Fisher. 

The Prime Minister's Reply. 

The Prime Minister, after commending the 
lucidity and moderation of the speakers, said that in 
Paris great care was taken to consider the case put 
forward by the official representatives who came 
from India. The Maharajah of Bikanir and Lord 
3^a who themselves formed part of the peace 
delegation repeatedly brought forward the Muham* 
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madan case, also delegations were arranged from 
Muhammadans, some residents of Great Britain, 
some from India, and at the Prime Minister’s request 
the Supreme Council of the Allies heard the case. 
He would therefore like Indian Muhammadans to feel 
that their case had been presented with great care 
and force, and had been listened to with conscien- 
tious care not only by the delegates of the British 
Empire but also at the request of British delegates 
by the Supreme Council of the Allies. Secondly, he 
would like to get out of the mind of every Moslem 
throughout the Empire that they were treating Tur- 
key on different principles from those applied to the 
Christian countries. They were at war with three 
Christian countries and one Muhammadan country. 
They did not seek war with any of them, nothing 
was further from their minds at the beginning of the 
conflict with Germany than that they should have 
to make war with Turkey. He did not believe that 
they had ever before made war against Turkey, 
though they had fought for her many times. He re- 
ferred to the Crimea and the events of 1878, yet 
Turkey, when Britain was engaged in the most ter- 
rible struggle in her history, suddenly declared war 
on them. It was vital to them in that struggle to 
have free access to the Black Sea. Lack of suck 
access prolonged the war at least two years. Turkey 
suddenly slammed the gates in the face of an old 
ally who had always stood by her and who had no 
quarrel with her of any sort or kind at that time. He 
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did not believe that France had ever before made 
war with Turkey. She had been on England's side 
in the Crimea supporting Turkey, yet the same thing 
happened to France. Therefore no Muhammadan 
in India should imagine England entered this war 
against Turkey as a crusade against Islam, nothing 
was further from their minds. He did not believe 
that the* majority of the Turkish population wanted 
war with Great Britain. He deeply regretted that the 
rulers misled their country into fighting against their 
old Allies and friends. The result was to prolong 
the war for two years. Now Turkey, like Germany 
and Austria, had been beaten. Germany and Austria 
had paid the penalty for defeat. Austria had fallen 
to pieces. Alsace-Lorraine and Poland had been 
taken from Germany upon whom very stern and 
severe terms had been imposed. Both Germany and 
Austria are Christian countries ; therefore it is no 
use talking about crusades. *‘We are” said the Pre- 
mier, "applying the principle of self-determination to 
those countries which oppress subject peoples and 
provoke war to destroy liberty throughout the world." 
He did not want any Muhammadan in India to 
imagine that they were applying one principle to 
Christians and another to Muhammadans, neither did 
he want any Muhammadan in India to imagine that 
they were abandoning in the case of the Turks prin- 
ciples which had been ruthlessly applied to Christian 
countries like Germany and Austria. Continuing, he 
said : — 
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do not understand Mr. MuKammad Ali to 
claim indulgence for Tudcey. He claims justice, 
and justice she well get. Austria has had justice, 
Germany has had justice — ^pretty terrible justice. 
Why should Turkey escape? There was no reason 
why we should be applying any different measures 
to Turkey from that which we had meted out to 
the Qiristian communities of Germany and Austria. 
We are not treating Turkey severely because she is 
Muhammadan, we are applying exactly the same 
principles to her as we have applied to Austria, 
which is a great Christian community. The principle 
is that of self-determination applied to Elmpires that 
have forfeited their right to rule. TTie Arabs have 
claimed independence and severance from Turkish 
dominion. Is it suggested that the Arabs should 
remain under Turkish, dominion merely because they 
are Muhammadans? Is not the same measure of 
independence and freedom to be given to Muham- 
madans as to Christians?’* 

Turning to Thrace, the Prime Minister said, it 
was very difficult to get the facts but he had before 
him statements of both Turkish and Greecians of 
Thrace bejtween which there was very little 
difference. According to both the Muhammadan 
population is in considerable minority. If that is 
true and the principles of self-determination is to be 
applied, the whole of Thrace would certainly be 
taken from Turkish rule. The same thing applied 
<0 Sm3nma. After very careful investigation by an 
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impartial committee it has been found that a con- 
siderable majority of the population was non-Turkish 
and the great majority undoubtedly preferred Greek 
rule to Turkish rule. 

Turning to the question of temporal ‘power, the 
Prime Minister said that the question of temporal 
poWer of a spiritual head was not confined to Islam. 
It was one of the great controversies of Christendom 
as well, conteming which there were wide diflFer- 
ences of opinion among Roman Catholics and them- 
selves. But after the Pope was deprived of his 
temporal power, his spiritual power was greater and 
very likely greater than ever. He knew, he declared, 
of sincere and zealous Mohammadans who took a 
very different view of temporal power from that 
of Mr. Mohammad Ali. He would enter into no 
controversy. All he would say was the Turk will 
exercise temporal power in Turkish lands. We do 
not propose, said the Premier, that he should retain 
power over lands which are not Turkish. This is 
the principle we are applying to the Christian com- 
munities of Europe and the same principle must be 
applied to the Turk. 

As to the Armenian massacres, there was no 
doubt about them. It is true that an impartial in- 
vestigation has not taken, place, but that is because 
the worst massacres of all occured during the war, 
and there was no one there to investigate. He had 
cited the reply of the Turkish delegation in Paris. 
Tbeir sole answer was that those who were in power' 
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at that time and ordered the massacre of Armeniana 
had also committed crimes against Moslems and 
condemned to death by every means by three million 
Mohammadans. That is the answer. It is not a 
question of punishment but a question of good 
Government, and whether it is 80,0000 Christians or 
three Millions Moslems, a Government which cannot 
protect its own subjects, whether Christian or 
Moslem, against wholesale massacres of that kind, 
is not fit to govern. We are therefore bound in the 
interests of civilization to exercise some kind of 
control and supervision. It was quite clear that the 
Turkish Government, as at present constituted, is 
incapable of protecting its own subjects. 

The Prime Minister then referred to the devasta* 
tion and desolation under Turkish rule of Asia 
Minor,— once the granary of the Mediterranean. He 
proceeded : “If the Turk were a capable and 
efficient administrator who looked after his land 
well, there is not a Christian community in Europe 
that would not say, ‘God bless you and prosper you,’ 
and we would not dream of interfering, we should 
be glad to see him work out his own faith in his 
own land. But I do not thiiJc that he has governed 
in a way which makes Islam proud of him. I will 
ask you to look at the way in which he has done 
it. Is Islam really proud of Turkish dominion?** 

In conclusion the Prime Minister wished to give 
comfort to the Mohammadans of India who with very 
few exception hnd stood loyal by the Throne and 
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Empire. There were exceptions even among 
Christians and he would therefore draw no distinc- 
tion to the detriment of Indian Mohammadans be- 
cause there were some among them who were 
disloyal. He graterully acknowledged that Mussal- 
mans of India had stood by the Throne and Empire. 
They helped us in the struggle. We willingly and 
gladly recognise that. We recognise that they have 
a right to be heard in a matter which effects especi- 
ally Islam. We have heard them. Not merely have 
we heard them but we have very largely deferred 
to their wishes in this matter. The settlement was 
very largely affected by the opinion of India and 
specially the Mussalmans of India. But we cannot 
apply different principles in the settlement of a 
Mohammadan country from those which we sternly 
applied to our settlement with Christians with whom 
we were also at war. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali in reply said that the action 
of Turkey in entering the war might have been due 
to alarm caused by the fact that the Czar of Russia, 
their ancient enemy, was one of the Allies of Great 
Britain and to the existence of the secret treaty which 
promised Constantinople to Russia. 

To this the Prime Minister replied that he 
widied to make it absolutely clear that when they 
entered into war they had no understanding what- 
ever with Russia to the detriment of Turk^ so that 
the Turk had no reason to fear anything from their 
having engaged in a war on the side of Russtu. Our 
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war, he said, was against Germany and we had not 
Turkey in our minds in the least. 


MESSAGE TO THE SULTAN. 

Then early in May 1920 just before the final 
draft of the Allies’ Terms of Peace which they want- 
ed to thrust upon Turkey was drawn up and handed 
over to the Turkish Govt, the delegation sent the 
following message to His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan of Turkey : — 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation representing 
over 70 million Mussalmans and 250 million of their 
compatriots of other creeds who stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them, have been delegated to 
explain to the Allied, Powers and the Peace 
Conference the religious obligations imposed 
on every Muslim by his faith and express the 
overwhelming national sentiment of India with 
regard to the preservation of the Khilafat 
and the inviolability of the Sanctuaries of Islam. 
The Delegation beer to offer in the name of their 
co-religionists, at this grave crisis in the history of 
Islam and of the Khilafat, their whole-hearted alle- 
giance to your Mejesty as the successor of their 
Prophet and the Commander of the Faithful. Al- 
though deeply ashamed that the Mussulmans per- 
rnitted the Khilafat, however unwillingly it be, to be 
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reduced to its present distressing condition, we 
nevertheless venture, with all the profound esteem 
that we entertain for your Majesty and the great 
veneration inseparable from ypur high office, to sub- 
mit that to-day the eyes of Mussulmans throughout 
the world are turned towards Stamboul and they 
confidently trust that in all conceivable circumstances 
and at all costs your Majesty will uphold the dignity 
of Islam and will remain steadfast in the defence of 
the Khilafat and of the sanctity of the Jazi-rat-ul- 
Arab in its entirety. 

The Three Fold Claim. 

“We are charged to claim for the Khilafat the 
complete restort^tion of the territorial status quo ante 
helium without prejudice to such political changes 
as guaranteed to non-Turkish nationalities, if they 
so desired, autonomous Government within the 
Ottoman Eln^pire consistently with the dignity of a 
Sovereign State, and we are to explain that this was 
the irreduceable minimum of temporal power in- 
alienable from the sacred institution of Khilafat that 
could be considered adequate for the defence of 
our faith. We were also charged to declare that 
the Khalif alone could be the servant of three sacred 
Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the 
warden of the holy shrines and, further that no 
Mussulman would, or could, tolerate any form of 
non-Muslem control whether in the shape of ipandate 
or otherwise over Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamia 
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included as they are in the sacred soil of the Jazirait- 
ul-Arab that had been entrusted on his death bed 
by our Holy Prophet to our sole care. We have 
tried to explain our three-fold claim to the Allies 
to (the best of our limited powers and, in spite of 
the appalling ignorance and tragic indifference, even 
of some of those who are making themselves respon- 
sible for a new settlement of the world’s affairs, 
we have made it sufficiently clear that the reduction 
of the Muslem claim by a hair’s breadth will not 
only be a violation of the deepest religious feelings 
of the Moslems but will also be a flagrant violation 
of the solemn pledge given by responsible statesmen, 
representing the Allied and associated Powers and 
given at a time when they were desirous of enlisting 
the support of the Muslem people and soldiery. 
Further we have not hesitated to warn the British 
Government that if thebe pledges were not redeemed 
and effect was not given to the declaration that 
brought about the Armistice, it would be futile to 
expect peace in India and that an affront put upon 
the entire Indian nation will be incompatible with 
an expectation of blind loyalty. Having done every- 
thing that was demanded of us by our duty as 
Mussulmans, as loyal subjects of the King Emperor, 
and as men deeply anxious to secure a just and 
lasting peace, and charged with a mission of recon- 
ciliation and concord, we now await the response 
of the Allied Powers to our appeals and warning. 

But of far greater importance to the Muslem 
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world will be your Majesty^s response to the- 
demands of the Allies and before that response is 
made we deem it our humble duty to bring to your 
Majesty *8 notice that Islam to-day stands solidly by 
your side as it has never stood since the last of 
the Khilafat Bashideed passed away. Eveiy 
Muslim is now determined without flinching and 
without fear, to do all that Allah demands from him 
even to the extent of offering his life as the price 
of his faith. May the great God grant to your 
Majesty and to your noble and brave, but distracted 
and divided, nation the strength and resolution to 
do your duty not only by Turkey but by Islam, and 
may the unity of Turkey soon become a true reflex 
of the unity of Islam. 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation finally beg 
leave to recall what our glorious Prophet said in the 
cave of Thaur to your Majesty’s first predecessor 
Abu Baker, when they were only two and their 
enemies were many : — “Fear not ; verily Allah is 
'with U8.“ God grant we shall yet succeed if only we 
retain our faith in Allah’s omnipotence and serve 
none but Him. 

MR. MOHAMMAD ALl IN PARIS. 

By far the most important and successful of Mr. 
Mohammod AH's overseas campaign, however, was 
in France where late in June 1920 the G>mmittee of 
La France et Islam organised in Salle Wagram, the 
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biggest hall in Paris, an overcrowded meeting in 
honour of the Indian Khilafat Delegation, presided 
over by M. De Monzie formerly Minister, Mercantile 
Marine, of the French Govt. In the course of his 
speech which was received with remarkable cordi- 
ality and applause, Mr. Mohammad Ali said : — 
“Before 1 make a statement with regard to our case 
1 should like to address just a few words to any 
Armenian gentlemen that may be in this assembly. 

1 ask them to take it from me that nobody in the 
hall could have greater S3nfnpathy with the Armeni- 
ans than the Indian has. The reason is very simple. 
My compatriots here have tasted the bitter cup of 
subjection. Having tasted that bitter cup and 
having found it worm wood and gall, they do not 
want the Armenians to taste that cup any longer 
than myself. But let us face the situation as it is 
to-day. For centuries the Armenians lived at peace 
with the Turks. Then the sinister figure of Tsarist 
Russia came on the scene and poor Armenians were 
made to fight the battles not of Armenia but of the 
Tsarist Russia. Now that Tsarist Russia has gone, 
those who have inherited the traditions of that tyran- 
nical empire are once more making tools of the 
Armenians. Immediately after the armistice ^ 
tremendous propaganda was started in favour of 
Armenia. This has been going on for more than a 
year, but the hands that were held up in horror at 
the Armenian massacres were dripping with th^ 
blood of the Turks shed in Smsnrna. 

5 
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“To-day in^ this wretched treaty of peace that 
I have in my hand for every place they have found 
a in 2 Uidatory. The Greeks can go tp Smyrna and 
Thrace, England to Mesopotamia and Palestine but 
poor Armenians, you have no oil, you have no cotton, 
you have only massacres. (Cheers) Therefore what 
happens to you this : You are left once more to God 
who had apparently entrusted you to the care of 
these Christian mandatories. (Cheers, laughter.) 
1 tell the Armenians you can purchase your peace 
with the Turks on far better terms than you can 
purchase it from those friends of yours. (Cheers.) 
You would certainly not be treated as a foundling 
found every morning at a fresh door. If you do not 
want to live with the Turks any more let the Turks 
and you have the adjustment of territories between 
the new Republic of Erivem and Turkish Armenia 
and let such Christians of Turkish Armenia as like 
to go over to Eriven go over to that side." Then 
referring to the Greek move against Turkey, he 
said : — 


Islam Means Peace. 

“1 am a man of peace ; the world wants peace 
(cheers). Islam means peace. But if the Greeks will 
have war, then they will have war. (Loud cheers.^ 
But it is no good merely to cheer here or in England. 
Yes, if the Greeks are victorious it is all very well, 
but when they are beaten to their knees (cheers). 
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as 1 hope they will be before long, not because they 
are Greeks, but because they are unjust (cheers), 
then they will appeal to you, to France, and to 
England in the name of Christianity which they 
themselves have trampled under foot. I am not a 
Turk. I belong to a people who fought for you and 
England and I think we did a little to save both you 
and England. Now it is not the Turk who is speak- 
ing to you. 1 have come here because my religion 
compelled me to come here and my compatriots 
of other faiths have carefully examined and found 
that it is the part of my faith and that 1 cannot' 
compromise on this and they have pledged their 
word to me that they will not compromise either 
(assent from Mr. Bomanji and other Parsees and 
Hindoos.) But if there is any shameless Turk in this 
assembly or at Versailes or in Constantinople or even 
in the camp of Mustapha Kemal, who is prepared 
to sign this treaty, then I tell him as we have told 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Viceroy of India, we at 
least will not accept this treaty. (Cheers.) In that 
treaty there is Article 139, which does not mention 
our religion. Secret diplomatists never do that kind 
of thing. (Laughter.) It merely demands from Turkey 
the renunciation of all title and jurisdiction over the 
Mussulmans who are subject to the sovereignty or 
protectorate of any other power, I’.e., us, also our 
friends the Egyptians. 

*If they will accept protection (the Egyptians 
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present shouted never, never**)— You say never, we 
also say never. (Cheers.) 

New King for old Land. 

“Then there is Article 132. There are Articles : 
%, 97, 98. These demand that the Turks should 
renounce in favour of principal Allied Powers — they 
might as well have said one principal Allied Power 
(langhter), which would be far more truthful — all 
rights and titles in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia on 
whatever ground, religious otherwise, and in the 
Hedjaz in favour of that new king of an old land 
where the Mussulmans recognise only one God to be 
the King. The great King of the Hedjaz is to 
exercise all rights of the Khalifat but how is he to 
live? 54,000 pounds per month are being paid by 
these friends of England in order presumably to 
retain their friendship for England. (Cheers). I 
blame the Turks for many things and particularly for 
not having succeeded in retaining the friendship of 
the Arabs, but 1 can say this much for the Turks that 
they have given and rightly given more .money to 
this desert Kingdom of the Hedjaz than they ever 
got out of it (Cheers). And how long does our friend 
the King of the Hedjaz hope to get this money from 
the British treasury? There is no chance of Mr. 
Lloyd George going to the Hedjaz on pilgrimage. 
(Laughter.) He will still have to depend for his 
income on poor Indian pilgrims who come from other 
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parts of the world, but will they undertake to main- 
tain in that holiest of holy lands such a King of the 
Hejdaz (Cheers). At any rate 1 have told the envoy 
of Emir Feisul, if the Arabs agreed to any such 
mandate in the holy places, we would not agree to 
it. (Cheers). And be it said to their credit the 
Arab Delegation told us : “It is not our property to 
give or to remain. It is a common heritage of Islam.** 

After further explanations on the position of 
Indian Moslems in the Turkish question, he con- 
cluded : — 

“Now ladies and gentlemen, 1 will not detain 
you much longer. I will only say this to you : If 
you look at this question from our religious point of 
view, this treaty is unacceptable to us and remember 
there are more than 300 millions Mussulmans in the 
world, in India, Turkey, Algeria, Morocco, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Central Asia whose religious obliga- 
tions are being disregarded in this treaty. Again, 
there are distinct pledges which had been given to 
us which have got to be respected by you and by 
England. If they are disregarded to-day, remember 
you who are a banking nation — and the bourgeoisie 
is very well represented here to-night (laughter) — 
that a dishonoured cheque is not accepted twice 
(Cheers). We ask ^r no gratitude for anything that 
we may have done for France or England but I say 
this to you that if the Indian soldiers knew that after 
their defence of France and of England and after 
victories in Mesopotamia, Palestine, not British 
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victories but Indian victories (cheers), if they and 
known that this would be the kind of the treaty that 
would result from their victories, they would not 
have come to your aid in those dark hours of October 
19I4’M1 


“SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS*’ 

(By Mohommad Ali). 

I am afraid from our repeated experiences in 
the past it appears to me that England is preparing 
a case for fighting against the Turks, now that its 
pet, Greece, has had sufficient hammering from the 
Turks in Anatolia and has no hope left of crushing 
the Turks unaided and it is this fear that makes 
me regret all the more the intervention of Mr. Hasan 
Imam. He appeared to me to be unduly reticent 
so far as the public was concerned when he landed 
at. Bombay last April. His excuse at the time was 
that he regarded the matter still as a subject of 
negotiations, and since he was not a delegate of 
people but a nominee of the Government chosen 
to explain the Muslem attitude on the subject of the 
Turkish Treaty, the people were not entitled to ^ 
deniand from him an account of his work in England 
or even a review of the situation from his personal 
point of view. But he is no longer reticent and, if 
he is consistent, we can only conclude that no further 
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negotiation is possible, and that his own interview 
given to the Associated Press as well. as the despatches 
of those stormy petrels, the correspondents of 
English newspapers in Turkey, are but a prelude 
to the fresh outbreak of hostilities between Elngland 
And Turkey. No news, as the Muslems have learnt 
from the experience of the last few years, is always 
good news ; which means that the Greek winnings 
which commenced with such eclat is now over, and 
the Turks are now about to begin their’s, which 
makes their British backers far from comfortable. 

The prisoner of the Bosphorus. 

At first the Nationalists together with their 
brilliant and brave leader, Ghazi Mustufa Kemal 
Pasha were “rebels** and as is customary with 
England, she did no,t wish to “parley with the 
rebels.’’ The puppet government at the head of 
which was the Prisoner of the Bosphorus, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the Khalifat of Islam had been made 
to sign through a few graceless myrmidons of 10, 
Downing Street, a treaty at Sevres on 1 0th August 
last. What more was there to be done but for Mr. 
Eloyd George to ask the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
to announce an equally abject surrender? And this 
was the only reply given more than a month later 
to a detailed and clear representation of the 1 0th 
July that we had addressed to him and to the other 
Allied representatives at Spa. To this we gave the 
only reply that those who stood up for Mussalmans 
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'and for Islam could give, viz, the dictum of our 
Prophet that *‘no obedience is due to a creature of 
God which involves disobedience towards the 
Creator’* with which our Spa representation had 
dosed. 

As for the Turks their reply was given in 
characteristic fashion. The Prime Minister ack- 
nowledged, in his interview with the Indian Muslems 
for whom Mr. Hasan imam was the spokesman on 
the 1 2th March “the Turks can fight well if he cannot 
talk”. Glorious as has been Turkish tradition with 
regard to fighaing, I do not think that they ever 
fought so well as they have done in Anatolia with 
greatly attenuated resources and literally with their 
backs to the wall. 

In a long despatch that 1 sent to the “Bombay 
Chronicle” from Paris a year ago almost to a day, 

I prophesied — and really it did not require muclK 
perspicacity to venture to play the role of a prophet 
that if within a few weeks the Greeks did not take 
Elskishahr and AfiUm-Hissar in order to make further 
resistance impossible, they would give up the job 
in despair and would even wreck their revenge on 
those who had deceived them with the vision of a 
grand and withal a cheap success. I had then 
indicated that in his own country Venizelos was 
seated none too firmly on the saddle, and was enabled 
to carry on only with the help of Great Britain hy 
^filling prisons with the political adversaries. He had" 
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staked his all on this Turkish adventure and whatever 
support he received in his own country was in the 
main due to the hopes he had created of re-establish- 
ing a Greek Empire with the help of Great Britain. 
If a victory could not be purchased at the low price 
indicated in his glowing prospectus the bubble would 
burst, and the first to go with it would be Venizelos 
the would-be reviver of the Byzantine Empire. My 
prophecy came (true sooner than I had anticipated) 
and its fulfilment was almost literal. 


Britain’s real Role. 

Venizelos from that moment disappears from the 
scene and one would have thought that the return of 
King Constantine — the contemptible “Tino” of the 
Allied Press — a complete reversal of the Turkish 
Treaty would immediately commence. We have 
seen how, in spite of the most categorical denials, it 
was proved to the hilt that this would have been the 
case if only Italy and France were the Allies. But 
this was reckoning without the host! Indian Mussal- 
mans whose loyaltv to the British Government was a 
by-word, and had in fact been made a reproach to 
them by sister communities in India had since the 
Tripolitan War learnt by bitter experience time after 
time that England was now a bitter enemy of Turkey, 
and every day made it more and more clear that 
die was the most implacable enemy of Turkey leav- 
ing p^haps Czarist Russia. Therefore, in my presi- 
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<lential Address at the Lucknow Khilafat Conference 
at the end of last February, I did no more than voice 
Muslem feeling in giving expression to my fears that 
while some Indian Mussalmans were on their way to 
England in the mistaken belief that they had been 
:invited to take part in the London Conference, 
negotiations were perhaps going on behind the scene 
for urging even “contemptible Tino“ to put on the 
mantle of Venizelos and claim the heritage of the 
Ottoman Turks in the old Byzantine Empire as the 
price of recognition by the Allies including France, 
through the good offices of Great Britain. The 
London Conference was not only a hoax for the 
Indian Mussalmans, who found that the banquet was 
over even before these invited guests had arrived, 
but was a cruel farce for the Nationalist Turks as 
well. In the few hurried meetings of the Conference 
one unsatisfactory proposal was put forward after 
another only to be withdrawn in equal haste. To 
take only one instance, the Allied proposal of a 
Commission to inquire into the statistics of popula- 
don in Thrace which the Turks so readily accepted, 
was withdrawn for no better reason than its rejection 
the Greeks. This proposal I might mention, had 
been put forward by us in our representation of the 
last July addressed to Mr. Lloyd George at Spain 
in these words ; — 

“If to-day, when the Turks are threatened with 
war, and there is danger of Great Britain acquiring, 
in your own words a fatal reputation of finding un- 
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answerable reasons when the time comes for break- 
ing its faith, the least that Mussalmans are entitled to 
is a plebiscite to be taken in Thrace. But it should 
be taken under conditions leaving no possibility of 
doubt about its fairness and the absence of all com- 
pulsions, and we urge that the agency for taking such 
a plebiscite should include representatives of the 
All-India Khilafat Conference ** 

Favouring the Greeks. 

This suggestion went entirely unheeded at the 
time ; but it is now clear that even in last February 
when the Allies adopted it as their own, though of 
course in a form not half so fair as we had suggested, 
it was never intended that effect should be given to 
it. The policy of the British was to say to the world, 
*‘We have done our best to put an end to all fighting. 
We have brought the Greeks and Turks together and 
have also brought Angora and Constantinople to the 
same Round Table for a Conference. It is true that 
somehow Turk and Turk seem to have made up their 
differences, but the Turks and the Greek, have not. 
In the circumstances what more can the poor Allies 
do but to let these silly people fig^rt it out between 
them while the Powers keep the ring?** 

But it is manifest that even this benevolent 
policy of concluding peace by prolonging war was 
the result of a careful calculation that the Turks 
would come out second best in this struggling. The 
recognition of the **rebel8'* as a Government even 
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though merely » a de facto one was intended to be 
short-lived. But Mustafa Kemal has once more 
upset the best-laid schemes of mice and men» 
England has not been a disinterested spectator even 
if she has been no worse. The very gentleman who 
had made Mr. Hasan Imam their spokesman in their 
interview with the Prime Minister, had openly ques- 
tioned the neutrality of England when she professed 
to be merely the umpire while Greek and Turkish 
claims were being put to the arbitrament of the 
sword. It is true that British denials were easily 
forthcoming and they were characteristically cate 
gorical. But British denials, no matter how cate- 
gorical, have long ceased to carry any more convic- 
tions to those for whom they were mainly intended 
than British pledges and solemn undertakings. How- 
ever for our present purpose it would suffice if f 
declare that nobody ever believed that Great Britain 
was a disinterested spectator in this cruel game. 
British spies were at work in Anatolia as the execu- 
tion of Mustapha Saghir only too clearly proves. 
This compatriot of mine is perhaps not entirely un- 
known to me and for edl that I know he may be the 
same person who wrote to me in London from 
Geneva asking me to have him employed as the 
Constantinople correspondent of some Moslem 
Indian newspaper, and subsequently addressed to 
me an Open Letter printed with a Red Crescent 
asking for financial assistance of Constantinople 
just when we were endeavouring to secure the 
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assistance of Mr. Montagu to send a mission of relief 
to the refugees from Smyrana. If it is the same 
person that was now exploiting in the expressive 
phrase of the recent cable the prestige of Indian 
Muslems in Angora. I am glad I was no party to his 
exploitation of the prestige of Indian Muslems in 
Constantinople. 

Systematic misrepresentation. 

But to revert to the activities of the British it was 
not only in Angora that efforts were being made to 
improve the position of Great Britain. It was only 
recently that I learnt of a similar process of exploita^ 
tion of prestige going on in India by the lavish 
distribution of leaflets intended to show that Bekir 
Sami Bey entirely approved of the trivial modifica- 
tions now proposed by Great Britain in the Treaty of 
Sevres and that Indian Mussalmans were more 
Turkish than the Turks themselves inasmuch as they 
did not share Bekir Sami Bey’s hopes of “brilliant 
peace” as the result of recent British “generosity.” 
This is the Government that according to Mr. Hasan 
Imam, has been doing its best to help Indian 
Mussalmans in the matter of the Khil^fat! Really 
one is sorry for people whose best is so tinutterably 
bad and can hardly guess what their worst could be. 
But one can only be thankful that neither in India 
nor in Anatolia has this exploitation of other people's 
prestige succeeded. 
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What Indun Mussalmans want. 

Indian Mussalmans await with growing im- 
patience some more substantial and relevant result 
of the new Viceroy’s recently acquired knowledge of 
Mahatma Gandhi than the not of triumph and 
exultation in his misinterpretation of my statement 
and my brother’s ; while the Turks in Anatolia must 
naturally be expecting that the Umpire who 
professed to keep the ring for the combatants would 
now award to the victor the fruits of victory even 
though he happened to be the Turk and not the 
Greek, the favourite of Great Britain. I . wonder 
whether Mr. Lloyad George and Mr. Asquith would 
feel overjoyed if some one discovered even to-day, a 
family likeness between these two quondam friends 
and colleagues on the Liberal Treasury Bench. But 
the likeness is unmistakeable, for both deny with 
equal Liberalism the fruits of victory to the victor 
when that victor happens to be the Turk, Tails they 
lose and heads they must not win. When the Aga 
Khan in the course of the Indian Muslems’ first inter- 
view suggested to the Prime Minister “If the 
great Powers will leave us alone we would raise 
troops very easily to get Greek troops out of terri- 
tories they had occupied’’ — ^the first statement of that 
elusive personality in all these years in which he 
spoke what Indian Mussalmans have for long been 
feeling and feel to-day more intensively than ever, — 
the Prime Minister who was a picture of strict and 
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impartial neutrality that could well have been hung 
in the central hall of the League of Nations said ‘*lf 
you could localise the conflict and then let the Turks 
and the Greek fight it out, it would not matter so 
much. The real danger is that Islam will back one 
party and the Christians the other and that would be 
fatal for the peace of the world. If it was fought 
there I would not mind ; the Turks can fight well if 
he cannot talk, and 1 would rather leave it to them 
to fight it out.” And when the Aga Khan interposed 
the questions: And you would not let us go in?’* 
the Prime Minister could only shake his head and 
repeat what he had said with fatal facility : ”It would 
be fatal.” “It would be fatal.” 

Well, while Indian Mussalmans have not been 
permitted even to talk thanks to Section 144 Cr. P. C. 
the Turks have fought and they have fought well. 
Islam has not been permitted to back one party ; but 
Christians like Mr. Lloyd George are now intent 
upon backing the other, entirely forgetting how 
fatal” that would be for the peace of the world. 

Praise for all and sundry. 

The only conclusion we can reach is that if this 
is to be the first fruit of the Reading regine in India,, 
we might just as welhhave had my Lord Chelmsford, 
ruling us at Simla ; and so much as Mr. Hassan 
Imam’s interview goes, it could have been no great 
calamity, Mr. Hassan Imam has praised Lord 
Chelmsford’s colleagues and if he has singled out 
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anyone, apedally from that galary of the benefactors 
of Indian Muslems, it is Sir William Vincent, the 
Home Member. He has praised Mr. Montagu, 
which is not so astonishing, for all praise the suave 
but sterile Secretary of the State for India, though 
none can discover what precise Muslim gain he could 
place to the credit of that benevolent, if not beni- 
hcent Minister. But that is not all. He praises Lord 
Reading, with whom his acquaintance is obviously 
very short and finally he praises the Prime Minister 
himself. Really God is in his hill-top Heaven and 
everything is alright with the world of a subject 
race. I am myself an optimist and feel sure that 
before the year is out we shall attain all that we ask 
for which is more than Mr. Hassan Imam can promise 
us. But I cannot pretend to imagine that we would 
reach our goal before many a weary march has left 
us foot-sore, and many a sad disappointment has 
compelled the tired wayfarers to make a pause and 
sit dispairingly by the wayside sorely tempted to 
resolve for very lack of resolution to give up the goal 
of long cherished desire, Mr. Hassan Imam is opti- 
mistic and yet not optimistic enough. He is not 
optimistic enough to expect complete success. In 
fact one cannot extract much comfort out of the 
interview he has given for those who have set their 
heart upon success. His optimism is rather the result 
of a pair of rosy spectacles through which he sees a 
world of Prime Ministers, past and present Viceroys, 
Executive Councilors and particularly Home Members 
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each ding his best although accomplishing nothing 
and an underworld of humbler beings pervaded by 
peace and contentment in which those who have 
failed to reach the goal of success that deserved so 
well, are nevertheless been blessed by a compensat- 
ing Providence with a sense of satisfaction that their 
failure was not through any fault of Prime Ministers; 
or Viceroys, Home Members and other such exalted 
functionaries. 

Mr. Hassan Imam's advocacy. 

Mr. Hassan Imam had not taken any conspicuous 
part in the Khilafat movement before the choice 
of Government fell upon him, and he was requested 
by it to proceed to England to represent the views 
of Indian Mussalmans. Many felt dissatisfaction but 
no responsible Khilafat worker cavilled at his 
acceptance of the Government's invitation and most 
of the principal workers sent him off with their 
blessings. Like the good advocate that he is, he 
soon familiarised himself with his brief, and no one 
can deny that in the first interview with the Prime 
Minister, his advocacy of Indian Muslim views gave 
promises of great things. His speeches in London 
soon after were in fulfilment of that promise and 
were universally appreciated and admired. Those 
whp expected the Prime Minister to damn such 
advocacy with faint praises were agreeably dis^ 
appointed in the lavishness of the praise. But I 
feel certain that I am doing no injustice to Mr. 

6 
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Hassan Imam in saying that his latest interview has 
been a sore disappointment even to those who unlike 
myself and many of our principal co-workers had 
few expectations from Mr. Hassan Imam. In his 
first interview with the Prime Minister he repeated 
the arguments and conclusions of Indian Mussalmans 
to the Prime Minister, but in the interview he has 
now accorded in out-of-the-way Monghyr to the 
Associated Press, he repeats to Indian Mussalmans 
the arguments and conclusions with which Mr. Lloyd 
George sought to confound Mr. Hassan Imam and 
his colleagues in the second interview accorded to 
them. Take the case of Thrace. After his usual 
jugglery with regard to the figures of population 
according to races and religions, Mr. Lloyd George 
said that, even if it was internationalised, they would 
needs troops there ; and added that England had 
not sufficient concern in it to keep a division of troops 
with all the cost and anxiety it involved.** France 
he continued, had not ; Italy had not ; America 
cerainly had not. It is not worth it. We have too 
many other responsibilities in the world. It is a 
part of the world where we would infinitely perfcr 
to leave alone if we could. It is not on our best.** 

Old comfort from Mr. Imam. 

Mr. Hasan Imam o£Fers equally cold comfort 
when he says : “Thrace is now in the occupation 
of the Greeks, and they would not clear unless 
driven out. Great Britain, I do not think, would 
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undertake another war in the present unsettled 
condition. France equally, however friendly her 
intentions to the Turks, has too many of her own 
worries to permit her to go to Thrace to drive the 
Greeks out.*' In the name of all that is not cant 
passing under the name of sweet reasonableness, 
what is this if not an echo from 10, Downing Street. 
It is but a paraphrase of Mr. George's dictum, 
illustrative of his solicitude for “small nations" “It 
is not on our beat" And how reminiscent of that 
other dictum, illustrative of similar solicitude for 
Eastern and Islamic nations that emanated from 
Printing House Square. “Persia is not worth the 
bones of a single British Grenadier." Let us not, 
however forget that all the meteorological signs 
indicate that Anatolia is on Mr. George's “beat" 
when Greece happens to get beaten there. I only 
ask if it is not true that Mr. Hassan Imam himself 
had, while in London proved to the hilt that, apart 
from the question of justice to the predominant 
portion of the population of Thrace which was 
Muslim, Constantinople could not exist as a predo- 
minantly Muslim city and the seat of Khilafat, if 
Thrace was to be retained by the Greeks. Will he 
now be content with singing the praises of Downing 
Street and Simla if Thrace becomes Greek? 

The case of Smyrna of which even more 
indubitably the rightful owner is the Turk, has been 
dismissed by him in a single line. "The position 
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is the same with regard to Smyrna’* which is not 
what even Mr. Lloyd George would have said. 

The Times which was in too great a huny 
to wait for our answer, had tauntingly asked our 
Delegation and the Indian Mussalmans generally, 
whether they seriously proposed, that Turkish rule 
should be reimposed on the Arabs with the help of 
British bayonets. For our part the only need we 
could suggest for British bayonets is to cast them 
into the sea in the hope that, unlike bread cast on 
the water they would not return even “after many 
days”. But if a drier habitant is required for them 
it should be sought in the British Isles themselves. 
All that we asked in the case of the Island of Arabia 
was that the Allies, preferably led by England, 
should forthwith evacuate it and leave the Mussal- 
mans to settle their domestic religious question. 
Really and truly nothing in that Holy Land would 
become them so well as the leaving of it. 


CASE OF THRACE AND SMYRNA. 

In the case of Thrace and Smyrna their respon- 
sibility is even greater than in the case of the Island 
of Arabia, for the Arabs, even though only after 
having been goaded on by them, had become 
belligerents in the war fought on the British side 
against the Turks and they fought for their own 
land and not for others. But Greece was not even 
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a belligerent throughout the war, and it was not 
Greek territory that had to be freed from the Turkish 
yoke. It was the Allies themselves that sent Greek 
troops into Turkish Thrace’ and it was the Allies 
again who sent them into Turkish Smyrna with this 
difference, however, that this time the responsibility 
was mainly British. If one examines the cold-blooded 
enunciation of the latest Georgian doctrine of eviction, 
he would be shocked at the light-heartedness of these 
men, the Big Three and the Big Four. The Muslims 
of Smyrna, — men, women and children were 
unconcernedly exposed to the brutality and lust 
of foreigners who had no right or title to their hearths 
and homes more because one of these Big Three 
who pose as Peace-Makers in the world’s and the 
Keepers of the world's Conscience had himself 
begun to take wrongful possession of Smyrna, not 
only without any pretence of right or title but also 
without so much as “By your leave’’ to the other 
Big Two. But since Greece was their Agent execut- 
ing their decree, it is their duty to drive it out too, 
if they are satisfied and Mr. Hassan Imam's own 
advocacy must have satisfied them — ^that it is wrong- 
ful possession there. What would Mr. Hassan Imam 
think of a Court of Law that gave judgment in favour 
of the rightful owner of a house or estate in revision 
of a previous judgment against him, but thereafter 
refused to help the party, adjudged owner of that 
house or state in turning out of it the bailiff it had 
itself sent to attach it? 
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Duty of the Allies. 

However, 1 feel confident that all the Supreme 
Court of the Allies has got to do is to let the owner 
know that he can resume possession, and to cease 
thereafter reinforcing the bailiff with its own armed 
police. The Greek have entirely failed to make 
any impression on the Turks in Anatolia even with 
such neutrality as Great Britain observed and if only 
British Indian spies would desist from exploiting the 
prestige of other Muslim compatriots in Anatolia, and 
not persuade Great Britain by the manner of their 
final exit to seek an entry once more into that 
difficult and more inclement region, it will not be 
long before the last Greek hero it ignominiously 
thrown into the Gulf of Smyrna. A similarly result 
would be achieved in Thrace in a few weeks when 
the heroes of Angora cany on the Government at 
Constantinople also and we must not forget the 
Albanians who are only awaiting an opportunity to 
swoop down on the Greeks in Epirus. The difficulty 
is not with regard to the bailiff Lloyd George that 
no Mussalman could disregard the last injunction of 
his glorious ancestor with regard to the Island of 
Arabia without giving up all title to the name of 
Muslim here and all hope of his salvation hereafter. 

Real aims of British policy. 

These whom Mr. Hassan Imam has consulted 
before he set out for England had impressed upon 
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Kim the fact that however much England might like 
to hurt Turkey and Islam by depriving the Turks 
altruistically through Greeks and Christian, Arme- 
nians of Thrace, Smyrna and Armenia and permit- 
ting France to come out second best with the 
damnosa hereditas of Syria, it was Palestine and a 
footing in Mesopotamia for herself that England 
chiefly desired. He had been warned that the role 
of almoner distributing the largesse to humble clients 
like Greece or of a good comrade sharing the lot 
with France, was only a cloak for a much less 
altruistic ambition — the ambition to pose before the 
world as the final victor in “the last and most 
triumphant of the crusadles“ the ambition to retain 
India and her neighbours in perpetual thraldom and 
to that end control both banks of the Suez Canal, 
the Asiatic as well as the African, and pe^rticularly, 
the Asiatic when future control of the African bank 
appeared doubtful ; and, finally the ambition to tap 
oil in Mosul ; and to ship it, at the end of a pipe 
line 700 miles long in the Mediterranean which she 
now almost exclusively controlled from Malta, at the 
port of Haita in order to maintain the largest navy 
in the world and through it control India and the 
rest of a mammoth Overseas Empire. And yet it 
was not at these unholy ambitions that Mr. Hassan 
Imam aimed his l^ardest blows in London. If Mr. 
Uody George had had his own way, Mr. Hassan 
Imam would not have been able to say as much as 
he did even with regard to Thrace and Smyrna. He 
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would have been left in the lurch after Mr. Lloyd 
George had lent “a most 83anpathetic ear** to long 
disquisitions in suggesting trivial modifications in the 
impossible financial clauses of the Sevres Treaty, for 
the very good reason that it was not England so 
much as its good neighbour and dear comrade 
France that was interested therein. 

ShAREERS of VICTORY. 

It is true that Mr. Hasan Imam enlightened Mr. 
Lloyd George to some extent with regard to Indian 
Muslim demands concerning the Arabic speaking 
part of Turkey, and made fairly effective use of what 
Amir Feisul had told him regarding his own and the 
Arab*s dislike of the mandates. But it was not 
sufficient here even to say that “they were not there 
as suppliants for favour but as persons who had a 
share in the achievement of victory,** “as co-victors 
with them’* who had given their men and their 
money and were shares to the fullest degree “in the 
credit that victory brings to the victor.” Mr. Hassan 
Imam could not certainly have spoken for any consi- 
derable number of Mussalmnas in India, when he 
said that they had given to the British Nation * ‘their 
blessings** also. For to my knowledge, no Musal- 
man was so debased as to offer his blessing to an 
enterprise so accursed from the Muslim point of 
view as a war waged against the Khilafat and a war 
waged in Islam *s “Holy Land** even though he may 
liave considered it the better party of valour to 
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contribute to a war loan, to purchase or persuade a 
few recruits. In the case of the Holy Land of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, to rpotect which from the pollution 
of non-Muslim control, Mr. Hasan Imam's great and 
glorious ancestor had spent his last breath, victory 
not credit but discredit of the worst character. 
Nevertheless “Mr. Hassan Imam had an even better 
locus standi** than of co-victor. An Indian Musal- 
man can remain within the Empire only if his 
religious obligations are respected ; and one cannot 
imagine a greater obligation imposed by Islam than 
the maintenance of the Khilafat with requisite power 
and prestige and the safeguarding of the sanctity of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab which includes both Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. If England chose to exercise the 
least control over these regions she must know that 
ipso facto she made her choice at the same time of 
releasing every Musalman from his allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

Mr. Hassan Imam knows as well as I do, what 
Sir Henry MacMahon promised to the Arabs on 
behalf of Great Britain when he induced them to 
fight against their Sovereign and, what is worse, 
against the Commander of the Faithful and Successor 
of the Prophet. 

The Premier's solution. 

And yet when Mr. Lloyd George now found it 
convenient to talk of “tribes** who “were in constant 
trouble* with each other, and of “people who has 
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not for hundreds of years had control over these 
States/* and **who owe no allegiance to each other/* 
Mr. Hassan Imam could only support his argument 
by weekly interposing that some of these tribes were 
“nomadic.** Mr. Lloyd George had conveniently 
enough forgotten that when he promised them an 
Arab Empire as the price of their fight against the 
Turks, of freedom, these tribes would be at each 
other's throat the moment Turkish rule was with- 
drawn. But now that it is Mr. Lloyd George who 
has to withdraw not the Turks who had maintained 
peace and order among these turbulent and nomadic 
tribes for countries without driving them to the 
degree of despair to which British rule had driven 
them in less than as many years. He recollects 
these habits of theirs. And what is his solution? 
The disintegration of the Arab Empire of his vision 
and promises to the Arabs into petty principalities 
more or less effectively under British control ; and if 
nominally some tribes recognised some Arab chief 
Mr. Lloyd George thinks he would be the last man in 
the world to ask him to clear out, meaning no doubt, 
that he would be the last man that Mr. Lloyd George 
would “recommend” to the suffrage of the rtibes. 
Such a man as the tribes would “self-determine** to 
rule over them would want British support which 
means British cash, and would obtain it as the price 
of British domination. This is what Mr. Lloyd 
George said in reply to Mr. Hassan Imam, and, as 
in the case of Thrace and Smyrna. Mr. Hassan Imam 
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now echoes the selfsame views and practically re- 
peats the very words of Mr. Lloyd George with 
regard to Mesopotamia. Palestine and the rest of 
Arabia. Palestine is sacred to the Jews. Christiaiis 
and Musalmans alike, reminds Mr. Hassan Imam, 
just as Mr. Lloyd George had reminded him, as if 
any Musalman could have been .ignorant of it and 
as if for that reason, if for no other, Palestine must 
remain in hands who “believe in all Prd|)hets and 
make no distinction among them.” 

The Jew— a cat's paw. 

The poor persecuted Jews are now to be made 
the cat’s paw of Christendom when every schoolboy 
knows that it is not for Jews that Musalmans are 
being deprived of Jerusalem, but for good Christians 
like Mr. Lloyd George. And yet not one word of 
condemnation, not one word of protest escapes Mr. 
Hassan Imam’s lips. If the peace after the war 
involves a distinct religious question the return 
of Jerusalem to the Jews even though nomin- 
ally, in spite of Lord Hardinge’s pledges does. All 
that we can gather is that when all concerned have 
been sufficiently white-washed by Mr. Hassan liham's 
broad paint brush, the only one apparently on whom 
re8ponsibili3rty could be saddled would be — poor 
Emir Feisul unless indeed it happened to be the 
Indian Musalmans. who had trusted in the word of 
the British. As for Emir Feisul, he is getting what 
he deserves and even Mr. Hassan Imam does not 
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spare him when he spares everybody else. But for 
the Indian Musalmans I have no hesitation in de- 
claring that in the words of Mr. Hassan Imam, if he 
happened to occupy a position of judicial responsi- 
bility, would sentence them to transportation for life 
or even to death in the name of Law and Order 
because they preferred death to dishonour and had 
greater respect for God’s Law as given to us by his 
. own ancestor than for the Law of Man. 

Critical times. 

The next few weeks will be weeks big with fate, 
for Islam, for India and for the British nation, and it 
is for men like Lord Reading to decide whether the 
British Elmpire or rather the British Commonwealth 
would live as well as Islam. Islam is not going to 
die out whether the British Empire dies or not, and 
Indian Mussalman will neither spare themselves nor 
others when the choice lies between the continuance 
of Islam or of the British Empire. We will save 
Islam through non-violence if we can ; and we have 
every hope that we shall. But if we cannot save it 
that way, we will save it through such force as God 
in His Graciousness has granted to us. 1 am the 
last person to magnify our strength in war or to 
minimise our strength in peace. But I certainly hold 
that while you cannot exaggerate the strength of 
India in peace, you can and may do under-rate her 
strength in war. 
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TO MAHATMA GANDHI. 

None Shall Prevail But God." 

Dear Bapu. 

Naturally I have long been thinking writing to 
you, but for one reason or another 1 put it off from 
day to-day. However, when 1 read in the papers 
more than one reference from your pen to my wife’s 
action after my arrest at Waltair and to her subse- 
quent activities, I felt impelled to write to you, if 
only a line, — a thing so difficult for me as you have 
publicly admited ! just to tell you how deeply you 
had touched me. As 1 have told once perhaps,, 
our was a "love-marriage" from the very first, which 
is somewhat uncommon in India ; but even apart 
from that every year of our married life made my 
wife a dearer partner to me than she was before, 
and the way she took the last few evenful years 
of internment and incarceration and of the "risks" 
we have been running since our released at the 
end of 1919, endeared her to me more than ever. 
But to tell you the truth she was never half so dear 
to me as I found her at Waltair when she stepped 
into the little Railway Police station, and jauntily 
asking me not to worry about her or the girls, bade 
me good bye and marched off steadily to the train- 
all within a minute or two. Well, I have read more 
than one-reference in*^yoxur writings to my own self 
or to "the Brothers" -all too complimentary and 1 am 
too "natural!" to deny that every such reference 
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gave me pleasure and quickened my pulse. More 
than once I have read a “defence” or an “apology” 
from your pen when you stood up for us against 
some critic's onslaught and cheered us up at a time 
when we were tempted to be not a little irascible. 
But nothing you have yet written in praise or in 
defence of us has gladdened my heart so much as 
your repeated reference to my dear brave wife I 
Indeed I have been so deeply touched that I am even 
inclined to forgive you and not be jealous you for 
the seductive praise you have showered on her! 
So there ; I only hope this very trying trial will now 
soon be over and she will be free once more to 
continue her work and earn more seductive praise 
from you. 

By the way, 1 wonder if you ever saw my letter 
to Tairsee in which I gave him some idea of the 
Magisterial inquiry. You who know how vilely 
even the Chronicle reported my speeches can perhaps 
understand how risky it is to form one's opinion 
about affairs and incidents “reported” by “journa- 
lists innocent of all knowledge of stenography and 
so interested in hearing and seeing things when 
they become unusually lively as to ignore altogether 
the duty of noting them down for the paper they 
represent. When 1 was not in a prison, I had not 
enough time at my disposal, nor enough patience 
to go about correcting every day the inaccuracies 
in the reports of my speeches. Now that prison life 
gives me more leisure and preparation for a con- 
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vict*8 life necessitates tike cultivation of greater 
patience, I am not as free as I used to be leave such 
inaccuracies uncorrected. But surely that is no 
reason for people to place implict reliance in the 
printed word. When I read the meagre and in- 
accurate and wholly misleading reports of the court 
proceedings of the fourth day, 1 felt that we would 
be misjudged by some people at least, and as I was 
referring in my letter to Tairsee to the awful topsy- 
turvydom of the Chronicle which misplaced 
paragraphs and sentences by the dozen in the report 
of my statement, I also took the opportunity of 
mentioning some of the circumstances which led to 
the “defiance of the Court. But really we were not 
“out for mischief’’. For three days the proceedings 
went on smoothly and the Court could not accuse 
us of “defiance ” any more than the Counsel for the 
Crown could accuse us of “defence.” But the 
trouble began with Maulana Husain Ahmad Saheb’s 
statement. The Court refused to call a qualified 
interpreter, and it was this that led Kitchlew to insist 
on speaking in Urdu when the Magistrate wanted to 
begin with another of the co-accused for whom the 
interpreter would not, he said, be needed. On the 
folowing day the atmosphere was entirely changed 
though we do not know what led to the change over- 
night. It was the ^ Court that was “defiant.'* 
Kitchlew's statement which was on the same lines as 
mine was objected to at every fresh sentence and .the 
Magistrate would not take it down. Then he insisted 
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on asking the Shankaracharya to get up if he wanted 
to make a statement, which, the Shankaracharya 
said, he could not do on religious grounds. It was 
this which compelled me to expostulate with the 
Magistrate without any passion. 1 asked him 
whether he would insist on a religious personage of 
the Sankaracharya’s position in the Hindu hierarchy 
paying respect to the contentions of a law court even 
if he thereby had to show disregard of what he 
considered divine law itself. The Magistrate be- 
longed to a community the origin of which in the 
history of India dated back to a migration from its, 
own motherland for fear of having to disregard what 
it considered divine law. He had such a great belief 
in the respect due to British law court. Had he no 
belief in God? And all that appears in the papers 
is the bare interrogatory : “Have you no belief in 
God?“ His reply to my appeal was an order in the 
worst possible tone to sit down. But while 1 refused 
to comply, 1 never said ; “Let me see what you 
can do.“ 1 said he could use force ; but there was 
no law which could compel an accused person to 
sit down. Poor Shaukat did his best to placate the 
Magistrate and pleaded with him not to interrupt 
him while he was making his statement, as it put 
him while he was making his statement, as it put him 
off completely. But clearly the Magistrate was deter- 
mined that nothing like my statement of the previous 
day should go on record now or be even heard by 
those co-operators and others who attended his court. 
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When Maulana Husain Ahmed Saheb began his 
statement, he neither got it interpreted by the Court 
interpreter (who had already confessed his incom- 
petence to interpret an exposition of Islamic law) 
nor made the least effort to understand what he 
Maulana Saheb was saying. Nothing was taken 
down. But even this was not enough. His indiffer- 
ence was impudent enough, but he added to that 
one or two direct insults, such as “It, not necessary 
to recite the entire Quran here.*’ Maulana Nisar 
Ahmed Saheb *s very brief statement fared no better. 
And so indifferent was the Magistrate to every 
equirement of law and procedure that he committed 
us to the Sessions without having received the 
remainder of my statement which at hia own request 
I had promised to give him in writing if he sent me 
a shorthand typist. But then the whole thing was 
meant to be a farce ; for on the very second day 
when even the Prosecution evidence was not half 
finished, he passed order on the Public Prosecutor’s 
application for summons being issued for two 
witnesses to the effect that it served no purpose to 
lengthen proceedings unnecessarily, and it would 
suffice if these witnesses were summouned for the 
Sessions trial. A forgone conclusion even for the 
Magistrate! I And on the 29th before the inquiry 
was over, the Judicial Commissioner comes himself 
to inspect the Hall f^r the Sessions and discusses the 
plans with the Public Prosecutor 111 As I said to 
the Court, they might as well have sent the carpenters 
7 
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to prepare the scaffold ! When any reference was 
made to Islamic law, the Magistrate was impatient 
and used to say, “We have nothing to do with 
Faiwas here.’* Shaukat was so exasperated that he 
said to him. “What is the use of your asking me 
about suctrifles? Ask me what Islamic law lays 
down for such a set of circumstances.” But all in 
vain, and even Shaukat could stand this no longer 
and d-d **the whole blessed show” ! But would you 
believe that soon after this inquiry was over and the 
Magistrate retired for a time, he was a new man once 
morel In the second case against Shaukat and in 
the next case against me, he was once more the man 
he had been on the third day. What brought about 
this second metamorphosis I cannot say. But you 
can judge of the “normal** atmosphere of the Court 
(including the accused) from the fact that on the 
last day the Public prosecutor came hurrying to me 
and asked, “Will you mind coming back into the 
court? One of the witness has put in the wrong 
exhibit and I should like to recall him”. I agreed 
-and said, “Anything you please,” and when the 
C.I.D. reporter had swon again that the exhibit he 
was then putting in was my speech, 1 pleasantly told 
the Magistrate I waived my right of demanding the 
witness’s prosecution for perjury for swearing before 
that quit^ another document was my speech ; and 
the Magistrate, so we all knew, was always an 
automaton (and 1 told him on the eventful day I was 
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sorry that a fellow-countryman of mine was being 
used to do a dirty job), but on the day following my 
statement he came “wound up.” Since then, I 
understand, even those from whom he expected 
praise for his loyalty and compliance have expressed 
their indignation at his spoiling a ‘historic stale 
trial,’ wdich was intended to typify “justice” under 
“the New Dispensation” by his disregard of law 
and procedure. That is why Ross Alston of 
Allahabad and an Alim are coming to improve the 
thing as best they can, and a qualified interpreter 
is coming from Lahore. But the whole thi’ng was 
a farce and nothing can improve it. For our part 
we have no desire to be defiant and are not out for 
mischief. Nevertheless we are not going to be dumb 
driven cattle, and non-violence does not require that 
passivity. Violence b^s much to answer for and 
many a Musalman will have his eye opened on the 
day of judgment when the true limits of “violence'* 
are to be defined once more by his own leading case. 
But non-violence too has a good deal to answer for, 
and I already see that its apostle is already disillusion- 
ing some of its meek votaries who would cover 
cowardice with that label. 

And good bye now. Love to Devidas and the 
little ones and affectionate salams to Ba. 

The cheque must have been sent to the Khilafat 
fund. • Mother and my wife do not need any financial 
assistance, but we are such awful beggars that we 
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will swallow everything for our cause. Our affection- 
ate grettings to your own great and dear self. 

Jail, Karachi, 

J8th October, 1921.' 


Yours ever 

MAHOMED ALI. 


My dear mother, — 

At about 4 A.M. on the 10th instant, the Waltair 
jailor coming up to me asked me to get up and 
submit myself to his custody, as 1 was to be taken 
to some place. The next hour found me in the jail 
office, whence again, I was brought to the station at 
about 6. Some of the residents had got scent of 
my arrest and as 1 was being taken to the station I 
saw them lining both sides of the road. I recognized 
two faces — those of Abdul Kima and Abdul Kayum 
my erstwhile disciples at Aligarh. I was seated in 
a first-class compartment in charge of a European 
Inspector, a Sergeant and an Indian constable, all 
of thrfm armed. , Another compartment was occupied 
by a Police Inspector who had come to execute the 
Karachi warrant and the Assistant Traffic Superinten- 
dent, Captain Curtis. 

Captain Curtis happened to be a Rae Bareli 
acquaintance of Shaukat. We were all along 
engaged in a friendly chat. He is a gentleman every 
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inch of him. He took leave of us at Kharuah Road 
and from there to Gomoh 1 was in charge of a Bihar 
Superintendent who was an extremely nervous man. 
At the Kharagpur station, there had assembled a 
crowd of Railway workmen who were shouting 
“Allah-o-Akbar,’‘ ‘Bande-Mataram," “Gandhi-ki- 
jai,” “Ali-Bhaion-ki-jai, * etc. ‘This so much upset 
the Superintendent that he ordered the policemen, 
who were in a third class carriage attached to the 
special and whose duty it was to mount guard at 
every station where it stopped, to fix up their 
bayonets. He had the window shut and the train 
started in such a hurry that two constables and one 
head-constable were unfortunately left behind. Their 
comrades thought that the train was only shuntiiig 
and it was only after, they found it had covered 
about two miles that they gave the alarm signal 
and had it stopped. The Superintendent was wroth 
over it, as the train had been stopped without his 
permission. He thought it all the more unsafe, 
because as he said, there was a railway factory in 
the vicinity, which employed about thirty thousand 
Mahomedans. But nothing outward happened. The 
Mahomedan workmen did not come out of the 
factory. The three or four who came salaamed me 
and quitely sat dowli in front of my carriage. They 
gave me li hearty send off after the poor constables 
Itad come, running, stumbling and gasping for breath. 
Throughout my journey, special arrangements were 
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made for my food. The railway restaurants had 
instructions to see that no lard entered into the* 
preparation or anything meant for me, and that it 
was cooked only in butter or ghee. 

I would get down at some station or other to say 
my prayer for the period of the day. After we had 
reached the United Provinces, however, the train 
would not stop at any big station. Thus it never 
stopped at Allahabad, Cawnpur, Aligarh, Delhi, or 
Hyderabad (in Sind). But the news had flashed 
across the telegraph wires. As our train neared the 
platform of small station in the U. P. some railway 
clerk threw a buquet of flowers into my compartment. 
Times without number have flowers been showered 
on both of us as token of the affection in which we 
are held by our Indian bretheren but this incident 
has surely left an ineflacable mark on my memory. 
At a Punjab station a Hindu brother who was a 
railway employee offered me a cup of milk and would 
not go until 1 had accepted it. At places, the hotel 
khansatnas showed excessive kindness to me. At 
one place when I declined to take rice the khansama 
ran home and brought chapatis for me from there 
All the Police officers including the Sergeant were 
good souls and I passed some happy days in their 
company. I had plenty of leisure throughout the 
journey ; and all along I was repeating those lines 
of the poet : 

“O wind coming from the eastward, when thou 
hast reached her and given her my affectionate 
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greetings, tell her this that next of God’s hers is the 
name which 1 repeat every moment of my life." 

Your very affectionate son, 

MAHOMED ALL 






Leaders in Prison Van. 




KARACHI TRIAL 

MOULANA MOHAMED ALL 

Moulana MoKamed AK, before addressing the 
Jury turning to the Court said: — ! 

Can I have the jury on this side? I have not 
seen their faces yet, I want to seduce them like 
the troops (laughter in Court). 

The Court directed the Jurors to change their 
seats accordingly, and the Judge also changed the 
position of his seat, turning to the left, directly facing 
the accused. 

Moulana Mohamed Ali then rose amid pin-dorp 
silence, and addressing the Jury said : 

Gentlemen of the Jury. — I just asked the presid- 
ing Judge that he might j^ermit me to see your faces 
because with the exception of one of your number 
I have not hitherto been able to see your faces. 
And l also said that I want to seduce the Jury. Of 
course, there was behind that another intention, not 
the ultimate object perhaps, but incidental to it, as 
the Public Prosecutor would say. I wanted you to 
act as a screen in front of the ladies now behind 
you, or the Public Prosecutor may add yet another 
charge of seduction against me (laughter). But after 
all 1 find that as a result of my effort at seduction, 

I have turned the Judge also towards me to-day 
(laughter). 
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Gentlemen, I think I am going to take as much 
time as I can ; so, it is necessary to tell you before- 
hand that if 1 intended to defend myself or my 
friends and to escape from transporation for life or 
the gallows or the Jail— I don’t know what the Judge 
has in store for me — ^it would have been absolutely 
unpardonable. No ; gentlemen, for that purpose I 
would not have wanted a single moment of your 
time or of mine. 


THE ONLY ISSUE. 

1 do not want any defence. 1 have no defence 
to offer. And there is no need of defence, for it is 
not we who are on trial. It is the Government itself 
that is on trial. It is the Judge himself who is on 
trial. It is the whole system of public prosecutions, 
the entire provisions of this law that are on trial. 
It is not a question of my defence. It is a very clear 
issue and I thanked the Government in the lower 
court, because for the first time it came out into the 
open and gave us chance of having a decision on a 
very clear cut and pointed issue. That very clear 
cut and pointed issue is this : — la God*a law for a 
British subject to he more important or the King's 
law— a man’s law? Call him His Majesty or His 
Imperial Majesty, exalt him as much as you like- 
show an obedience to him — show him all the 
loyalty you can — pay him all the respect— 
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entertain even superstitions about him if you like. 
But the question is — is this respect, are these 
superstitions, going to stand even for the slight- 
est moment in the way of loyalty, which every 
human being owes to God? Gentlemen, 1 think 
not for my own sake, nor for the sake of my co- 
accused ; but 1 think for you. It is a misfortune that 
there is not a single Mussalman among you. Three 
of you are Christians and two are Hindus. But that 
does not matter at all. I am speaking to human 
beings. — 1 am speaking mostly to Indiar^s. I do not 
know whether all of you are Indians — perhaps one 
of you is not, though he too may have his domicile 
in India and may have come to regard India— al- 
though an Englishman — as his home, — and may 
therefore be regarded as an Indian. 1 am therefore 
speaking to a majority of you at least who come 
from a country which is imbued with the spirit of 
religion and which is traditionally a spiritual country 
and which has striven through ages for the exaltation 
of the spirit as against the fles^h. 


TOLERATION-WHAT IT MEANS? 

Gentlemen, we hear so much of toleration in 
these enlightened days, and 1 do not think that even 
the Public Prosecutor would contradict me if I say 
that we all want toleration. The British Government 
has never tired of saying that it is a tolerant 
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Government, and that British rule is firmly based on 
toleration. I do not think that the Government of 
any civilised cotmtry in this twentieth century could 
ever say that it is against toleration. But what is 
toleration, after all? It is this, as a well-known man 
said, — “Sir, 1 disagree most heartily with every word 
of what you have said ; but, damn it, I shall fight to 
the last drop of my blood for your right to say it“. 
That is toleration. That is to say, toleration is re- 
quired for disagreement, it is required where people 
are not of the same opinion, where people hold 
very different views — where they have wide differ- 
ence. Otherwise, there is no necessity for tolera- 
tion. But the tolerant man tolarates all this and 
sacrifices everything for the maintenance of toler- 
ance. Now, you might say, a man might hold very 
foolish opinions — I am sorry many men do— I think 
the Public Prosecutor for one holds some very 
foolish opinions (laughter) — and we have yet got to 
see what kind of opinion the Judge holds — that would 
be after I am silenced. But it is not the question 
whether a man’s judgment is right or wrong. 
People’s judgment may be foolish. The question is 
this, — when any person or a body of persons give 
you a pledge or freedom to hold your own opinions 
and act up to them, then, I think it is their duty to 
abide by that pledge. 
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“GOD VERSUS MAN”. 

Now gentlemen, what the case is against us? 
We want the whole world to understand it. After 
all, the result of the decision here will not be confined 
to the audience in this hall, or to the few scores of 
thousands of people in Karachi. It was said that the 
Resolution that was passed here was not meant for 
that small body of the audience comprising a few 
Ulemas and a few thousand people, but it was 
meant for a larger audience. Now, this trial, too 
is meant for more than the audience here in this 
hall, — certainly for more than the five of you. It is 
really meant for the whole world. We want to have 
our right to get the protection of the law for our 
religious beliefs and practices recognised. Let the 
Government be repentant and say that “we have 
seen the error of our ways.” — (turning to Mr. Ross 
Alston) — these are the words which my friend Mr. 
Ross Alston wanted me to say as my last words 
and they shall be my last words, but with regard to 
the action proper for the Government : (laughter). 
But will the Government say that? Is it going to 
abide by that pledge of freedom of Faith? Or would 
the Government say, — *No. we are powerful, we are 
strong, we have dreadnoughts, we have aeroplanes, 
we have all this soldiery, we have machine guns, 
we have all this paraphernalia of destruction with 
us, we command tremendous power, we have beaten 
the most powerful nation in Europe, though of 
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course with the help of twenty-six Allies (laughter) 
and India's men, money and their resources but — 
that's another story (laughter) — we cannot tolerate 
your religious opinions and acts'. If they say that, 
we can understand that. Therefore, it is not for the 
purpose of defending ourselves but it is to make this 
issue clear — because it is a national issue — any more 
than that.r- it is an issue on which the history of the 
world to a great extent depends — whether in this 
civilised century man’s word shall be deemed higher 
than the word of God. The trial is not "Mohamed 
Ali and six others versus the Crown,” but “God 
versus man”. This case is, therefore, between God 
and man. That is the trial. The whole question is 
‘Shall God dominate over man or shall man dominate 
over God”? 


SKATING OVER THIN ICE. 

Now, gentlemen, you were here, though it was 
not intended for you — ^you happened to be here — 
when we refused to stand up when the Judge asked 
us to do so. We have always disassociated ourselves 
from and repudiated the idea of showing any disres- 
pect to the Judge. We are not foolish enough to 
create any unnecessary unpleasantness or to worry 
the Judge or irritate him. We have no grudge 
against him. But the whole question was with 
regard to respect to a man as against respect to God. 
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As my brother has said in the lower court, and as 
1 say before you now, we do not recognise the King 
any longer as our King — ^we do not owe any loyalty 
to any man who denies our right to be loyal to God. 
L have not a word to say against the King — 1 have 
not a ward against the Royal family. But where the 
question of God comes in as against the Government, 
I cannot have any respect for a Government when 
that Government demands from me ^at 1 must not 
first respect God and His laws. Therefore, the 
whole question really is, as I have said, between 
God and man. The Public Prosecutor has very 
skilfully stated his case and when he came to our 
religious beliefs and the commandments of God, he 
was anxious to get over it as quickly as possible. 
He was skating over thin ice ! He brushed all that 
aside. Now 1 challenge him — 1 challenge the Judge 
to give a decision on the point. It is not at all a 
question of facts with which you gentlemen of the 
jury, have to deal. If the Judge deals with the 
question of law in his summing up— and sentences 
us, if the verdict of the Jury goes against us in the 
case in which you act as Jurors, and if he exercises 
his right as a Judge to decide both as regards the 
facts and the law in the cases in which you act mere- 
ly as assessors, after you give your opinion as 
assessors — if he serftences us, disregarding our reli- 
gious obligations, then our course will be clear. 4 
docs not matter what punishment we are likely to 
get and under , what section of the Penal Code we 
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get it as there are any number of Sections. — Sections 
120B, 131, 109, 505, 117 and so on. As regards 
those Sections and the various charges so far as I am 
concerned, I was greatly confused, and I am trying 
to compute how many years altogether I shall g^t 
(laughter) 1 have but one life and 1 do not know 
if it can cover the many years that I shall get if 1 am 
punished according to my deserts (laughter). But 
that is absolutely immaterial. 


GOD AND KING. 

The whole thing is this — 1 want a decision from 
the Court on behalf of this Government that the 
courts of India cannot give any protection to a man 
who does the thing that I have done, though it admits 
that it is precisely the thing that his religion com- 
mands — ^his God demands from him. God is not 
clamouring from the house top. He is shouting 
from His eternally high throne — clamouring from 
there — “Man whom I have created from just a clot 
of blood, whom 1 raised to whatever of power and 
glory you possess — ^whatever you have and what- 
ever you are — it is 1 who gave it you and made all 
this for you — I want you to serve Me and not a 
creature of Mine**. Whatever respect 1 may have fot 
the King, 1 may not^bow before him when he asks 
me not to bow before my God and His command- 
ments. 
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QUEEN'S PROCLAMATION-PROTECTION 
OF RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 

The Judge had hinted something about the 
beliefs of some sects. He said — “Suppose a sect of 
the Hindus demands human sacrifice." I do not 
know if any religion in India demands human sacri- 
fice. It is not a question of individual belief that is 
involved in our case. Then the Public Presecutor 
had said that we had different sects among ourselves 
and that we quarrelled among ourselves as to which 
of these is right and which is wrong. Well, it is not 
a question of which sect is right. Do we know 
which religion is right and which religion is wrong? 
In this it is not a question of our belief alone. It 
is the question of the belief of every Moslem. But 
even if it was a case of a particular sect, do you 
mean to say that the' Proclamation of the Queen in 
1858 required at that time that each and every one 
of the 303 millions of people of India must be 
agreed — all the heavens and the whole earth and all 
the planets and the men in the moon and all the 
men in the Mars — every one must be agreed that this 
was the one true and correct Faith and it was then 
that the Queen's Proclamation provided protection? 
No protection would have been required for such a 
Faith. What is the'Penal Code itself for? It is to 
give you the protection that I see — that I may not 
hurt your religious feelings. In to-day s New 
Times" we find that some men— Khilafat men — 
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have been prosecuted in Calcutta because they hurt 
the religious feelings of a Policeman by asking him 
10 resign Government service, (laughter) 1 have not 
the least doubt that these men will be condemned. 
But you see there is a provision of law even for pro- 
tecting a Policeman’s religious feelings. Take 
another case. A little piece of stone which some 
men worship and worship with full intensity — with 
as much intensity as my own when I say my prayers 
— possibly with greater intensity than mine. You 
do not approve of it — ^you heartily disapprove of 
it — and want to remove it. But can you do it? You 
cannot. The law gives the man who worships it, its 
protection, Why does it do so? It is not because 
the man’s religion is good but because of the man’s 
feelings. Because the framers of the law say that it 
18 not good religion that they seek to protect, but 
it is the man’s religious feelings. It is not the 
objective religion but the subjective feelings of the 
man that have to be proteced. It is that Lord 
Macaulay and others sought to protect — the religious 
feelings of a brother man, however foolish and 
superstitious and wrong they may be. It is this that 
you have got to protect, and the law provides this 
protection. But I base my case upon the Queen’s 
Proclamation and the King’s Proclamations. So the 
Judge has got to declare whether these Proclamations 
have? any value in a law court or not. That picture 
(pointing to the picture of King Edward VII) is there 
to remind the judge that he has to give us the pro- 
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tection of the King’s law. You will take that law 
from him because you cannot either take the law 
from me or from my friend there (pointing to the 
Public Prosecutor). If you took your law from him 
you will be in a perilous state. — truly a sad plight 
(laughter). 


THE QUORAN AND TRADITIONS. 

But in this case, it is not the case of any man’s 
individual opinion or the opinion of a small number 
of Mussalmans, though you cannot hurt the feelings 
— the religious feelings — even of these. Here it is 
not a question of a sect but of a religion. No person 
who calls himself a Mussalman, can go outside this 
book (pointing to the Quoran). Look at this transla- 
tion in English. This book is full of repetitions. 
Altogether it is only about 500 pages. It is this 
book which constitutes the chief source of our rrli- 
gious laws. 1 wish to explain this, so that, there ‘may 
not be any misunderstanding. You ought to know 
where my religion is to be found. I do not take it 
from any individual’s beliefs. My religion is all 
contained in the first instance in this tiny volume. 
Then come the Tradijions of our Prophet. But about 
this original source (pointing to the Quoran) there is 
not one single sect of Musalmans that differs about 
a single syllable. Therefore, you will find that here 
is a solid bed-rock for our Faith, about which there 
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is no ditference of opinion. In the case of the 
Prophet’s traditions even if one of the companions 
of the Prophet said that the Prophet said so and 
so and if that Tradition, handed down from his 
companions, is against or in contravention of any 
thing contained in this book, no Moslem will accept 
that Tradition. We shall not belive anything that 
is attributed to the Prophet, if it is against the 
Quoran. But if it explains it (the Quoran) or supple- 
ments it (adjuoandi cause or supplendi cause) we 
may accept it. 1 wish to make no odious compari- 
sions. But what 1 wish to point out is that the four 
gospels of the Qiristian Scriptures, if we have to 
test their authenticity — (interrupted by the Court). 


BREEZE IN COURT. 

The Court . — I cannot allow you to go on in this 
way. It is not strictly relevant to the case. Are you 
speaking in your defence or not? What is your 
point? 

M. M. All . — My point is that even the Prophet’s 
Traditions have been authenticated with the greatest 
ease ; but their testimony, too cannot over-ride the 
dictates of the Quoran on which all sects of Islam 
agree. It has been said that there are sects. Well, 
I am not going to base my case upon anything which 
is subject to the differences of sects. I am going to 
base my case upon the solid bed-rock of the Quoran. 
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If you will give me the opportunity to make the 
Jury understand what my friend the Public Prosecu- 
tor has so lightly brushed aside altogether — 
(interupted). 

The Court . — I cannot turn this trial into a reli- 
gious controversy. This is irrelevant. You cannot 
cite these texts here. 

M. M. Ali . — They are contained in my statement 
in the lower Court. They are in the record. 1 wish 
to explain their bearing to the Jury. Well, if I am 
not allowed to explain my case I will stop. 

The Court . — Why bring out this religious matter 
which has no concern with me? I do not want to 
limit you unnecessarily. You must confine yourself 
to the charges against you. 

M. M. Ali . — 1 entirely differ from the Court in 
this matter. 1 think 1 am entitled to explain as to 
what my religion lays down without any difference 
of sects and to prove that this is the religion which 
the law protects. Tell me that the law does not 
protect my religion and 1 am satisfied ; I will sil 
down. I do not know how you are going to sum up 
the case to the Jury. Therefore, before you have 
summed up and their verdict is delivered 1 am putt- 
ing this before the Jury. 


RELIGION AND CRIMINAL OFFENCE. 

The Court . — I shall tell the Jury, however that 
the excuse that you offer is no excuse if you have 
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done anything which is a criminal offence — that 
religion is no excuse for a criminal offence. 

M. M. All, — Therefore, it seems to me that the 
summing up, too, is already done before I have done 
with addressing the Jury. There have been so many 
things, too previous in this trial. 

The Court . — Whether you have committed the 
offence or not has to be decided according to the law 
of the land. 

M. M. All . — There is nothing which is required 
by a man*s religion which can be an offence in 
British India as long as the Proclamation hold. You 
cannot in this country ask a Hindu to kill a cow. 
Before enlisting recruits you have to take people’s 
answers down and you bind them by a certain oath. 
This is the Form (showing the Form) upon which 
soldiers are enlisted. People take the oath that they 
will abide by their pledge. Yet not a single Hindu 
soldier who takes that oath will kill a cow in spite 
of all the allegiance that he might owe to the King. 
Therefore if his Officer commands him to kill a cow 
and the Hindu soldier refuses it, will he be hauled up 
before this Court} If the Commander orders a 
Hindu or a Mussalman soldier to use cow or swine 
greased cartridges — which the Hindu or Mussal- 
man won’t touch, and he refuses to do it, could 
he be brought before any Court of Law? The 
Queen’s Proclamation will give him the protection 
— no matter what your Penal Code might say. So 
long as what I do is enjoined by my religion no 
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Indian PencJ Code or other penal law can touch me 
because the Queen’s Proclamation is there. As 
long as the Queen’s successor is the Ruler, as long 
as the King’s picture is here, you, the Judge will 
have to take your orders from the Queen’s Procla- 
mation and the King’s ; otherwise I will know that 
the whole thing was a camouflage and that all tliis 
talk about tolerance was sheer cant and hypocricy. 
Now, in this Form you will see there is a question 
(read the Form) — “Are you willing to go wherever 
ordered by land or sea and allow no caste usage 
to interfere with your Military duty?’’ 1 take it that 
every soldier at the time of enlisting has got to 
answer this in the affirmative and to sign this Form 
that does not allow the Commandant to believe 
that no religious commandment is therefore, binding 
on a soldier. Supposing the man is asked to kill 
a cow by his officer to provide beef for him. The 
man absolutely refuses that and he quotes his scrip- 
tures and shastras. No Section of your Penal Code 
will ever assist the Judge or the Jury to declare that 
this man would be punished because he is acting 
according to his religion. Say that he can not be 
punished, and I sit down. No gentlemen, you have 
to write on every Section throughout the Penal Code 
and every other law, the favourite phrase of the 
lawyers “without prejudice,’’ i.e. “without pre- 
judice’’ to a man’s religion. You say, that there 
are bad customs like ‘Sati’, which we cannot allow. 
Then you should declare the customs which you will 
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allow and the conditions on which you will be- 
tolerant. Even murder is not murder if the man's 
religion demands it. And the Queen gave the law’s 
protection by the Proclamation to that religion. 
You say there are many religions and sects in this 
country. Well, then, you should have proclaimed 
that, such and such religions shall receive protection. 
You should have made it clear that on these condi- 
tions alone whosoever wanted to live within this 
Empire will be allowed to live and regarded as loyal 
subject. Whoever did not want to live within the 
orbit of this loyalty, that man would either have 
walked out of this Empire or would have kicked you 
out of it. 


THE EVIDENCE-TRIVIAL THINGS. 

My friend, the Public Prosecutor, told you 
that we are very sincere, that we are people who 
are straightforward. 1 am thankful to him for this 
compliment. But he did this for his own purpose, 
and I am going to use it for my purpose now. 
Gentlemen, you will now understand that we are not 
the people who are going to be easily frightened into 
telling untruths to escape punishment, if we deserve 
it on the evidence laid before you. Whatever evi- 
dence there is in this case is of trivial character and 
I will not worry you about these trivial things. I 
am not going to bother about the evidence regarding 
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the time. We left the Kanyapathshala or returned 
to it from the Subjects Committee, this was led to 
prove our association. Association with whom? 
Association with my brother? In that case the 
Public Prosecutor could similarly have given the 
whole of our past history and with its chronological 
order should have placed in the evidence before you 
that my brother was present at*my birth, that we 
live together in the same home, that he took away 
my pocket-money when we were in school — and 
when I demanded back my money he beat me black 
and blue (laughter). This is association (laughter). 
All this, Gentlemen of the Jury, is trivial evidence. 
The main case is — Does the Queen’s Proclamation 
give protection to the Muslin religion or not? My 
whole contention is that if we ask the Muslim soldier 
to give up serving in the British Army and to refuse 
to recruit, and ask other people not to be recruited, 
and we say and prove that it is to be found in the 
Quoran, then, we are immune. You cannot punish 
us. Where the Penal Code is not opposed to the 
Quoran, it stands. When the Penal Code is in anta- 
gonism to the Quoran it does not stand. It must go. 
That is the whole case. If I am wrong in this, let 
the Judge decide, I will be content. You, gentle- 
men, must not take what the prosecution says 
about individual opinion as affecting our case, 
though even in that case we have got to think of the 
men’s religious feelings. I have given you 17 or 18 
out of the 34 Hadises and the six verses from the 
2 
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Quoran, cited by Moulana Hosain Ahmed Sahib. 
From these very citations the gentlemen of the Jury 
and the presiding Judge may understand veiy clearly 
what a Muslim must not do. The Public Prose- 
cutor has talked of verses cited without their 
contexts. It was to avoid this that 1 have given 
long extracts frorn the Koran so that you may be 
easily able to understand to the context. I say, ask 
any Muslim of any sect, send for any man — even 
the court chapraai — and ask him to say if what I say 
is written in the Quaran or not. He will easily point 
it out for you if he can read the Quaran, and if he 
knows Arabic he will explain it to you. There 
would be no difference of opinion, 1 challenge the 
Government, 1 challenge the prosecution to produce 
any judicial opinion or Fatwa to show that what we 
declared is wrong. TTiere might be a difference 
between the Shias and the Sunnis, there is a differ- 
ence about the Khilafat questions. The Shias do 
not believe in the Sultan’s Khilafat. There might 
be some difference about some other matters ; but 
there is no difference of opinion about this. As 
regards non-co-operation generally there might be a 
difference of opinion. There might be men who are 
against relinquishing honours or service or giving 
up grants-in-aid to schools. They say, this is a 
matter of business and not of friendship or co- 
operation ; you may retain this grant or leave it* 
But after all, it is a small minority that says so, and 
many of this minority have sold themselves to Gov- 
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eminent. But so far as the question of killing 
another Mussulman is concerned there is no differ- 
«ence of opinion. Tliis is the main point. 


THE CHARGES. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say something about 
the charges. It is not for you, gentlemen, nor for 
me, to object to the misjoinder of charges. If I am 
to address any one on that point, 1 shall address the 
Judges. 1 think 1 am within my rights if I refer to 
this. But so far as you are concerned, 1 may tell 
you, gentlemen that any number of sections — 109, 
117, 120B. 131 & 505 of the Indian Penal Code have 
been jumbled together for the purpose of creating 
confusion — though Section 233 of the criminal Proce- 
dure Code lays down that these several charges 
cannot be joined. Section 233 runs thus : — 

“For every distinct offence of which any person 
accused there shall be a separate charge and every 
such charge shall be tried separately except in the 
cases mentioned in sections 234, 235, 236, and 239*. 
Section 234 says when a person is accused of more 
offence than one of the same kind committed within 
the space of 12 months from the first to the last of 
such offences, he m^ be charged with, and tried at 
one trial for any number of them not exceeding 
three.’* 

The Court — 1 do not think you should trouble 
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yourself in reading this to the Jury. There cannot 
be any re-casting of the charges at this late stage. 

Moulana Mohamed Alt , — ^The general rule is 
that the individuals should be separately tried and 
the charges should be separately dealt with, because 
if this is not done it will prejudice the accused and 
it will prejudice the gentlemen of the Jury. I do 
not know why they are jumbled together, but it 
seems to me that all representing the Crown have 
criminally conspired (laughter) so that so many 
Sections of the law have been brought in only to 
confuse everybody, 1 do not know whether any of 
you, gentlemen have understood them clearly. 1 
did not quite understand what was the first charge, 
and what was the second charge — what was to go 
before you as Jury and what was to go before the 
Judge and before you as Assessors. It was not 
quite clear until to-day When I was being brought 
here from Waltair, one of the Policemen escorting 
me in the Special train asked me with what offence 
I had been charged. 1 did not know, but told him 
that my wfiurant had recited. Sections 120, 121, 505 
and 117. The Policeman drolly remarked in Urdu 
which means — “They may apply as many as they 
like ; for after all they are home-made Sections,” 
(laughter). 1 wonder if any of you, gentlemen, have 
played billiards. Well there are three balls in 
billiard and you score by hitting your ball in such a 
way that it hits the other two or hits another and 
then drops into one of the pockets attached to the 
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table or forces the other balls into these pockets. 
But sometimes those cursed balls lie on the table 
in such a manner that you don’t know what to do 
with them to score and this happens infernally 
frequently to the beginner. Well, the advice that 
you will in such a case get from the more experi- 
enced is to hit hard and trust the rest to luck 
(laughter) and not unoften score what is called a 
fluke in your opponent’s case and a very difficult 
stroke, of course in your own way (laughter). Well, 
gentlemen that’s precisely what the Prosecution has 
done with the charges. It has hit hard and trusts 
you and the Judge for a score. Out of so many 
Sections one or two may manage to strike (laughter). 


TWO MAIN OFFENCES. 

The whole thing, so far as I understand, is that 
there are two main offences with which we are 
charged. The first offence is an agreement consti- 
tuting criminal conspiracy and the second is the 
attempt to commit an offence — (after interruption by 
the Court) agreement to commit a criminal offence, 
which makes it a criminal conspiracy, and secondly, 
to commit an action in pursuance of that conspiracy. 
These are the first two charges. Then comes the 
question of my statement, which was likely to 
seduce the troops from their loyalty. Then of 
course comes the abetment by the several co- 
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accused. 1 am told the only thing that will go before 
you as Jury will be the attempt in pursuance of that 
conspiracy. But I will take up the first charge first 
— as regards an agreement. 1 am not quite sure 
whether any of you, gentlemen, know that these 
Sections, I20A and I20B, were added to the Penal 
Code not so very long ago, and 1 happened to be 
present in the Council meeting in which the Cons- 
piracy Bill was passed. I was sitting in the Press 
gallery, during the lunch interval when my old 
friend, Sir William Vincent came into the hall of 
the Council. I was sitting with a distinguished 
Journalist who has since become a Moderate leader 
and a particular friend of Government. Sir William 
Vincent asked me jovially if we two were conspiring. 

I said to him — “For conspining, an agreement is 
necessary, and as you know only too well 1 never 
agree with anybody” (laughter). And gentlemen of 
the Juiy, truly enough, there has been no agreement. 
No evidence has been laid about agreement, 
whether here or in the lower court. “It is a matter 
of presumptions”, says the Public prosecutor. And 
it is really upon ‘presumption’ that they are going to 
transport me for life, to take me away from my 
family, to take me away from my girl, to take me 
away from my wife and aged mother — ^to take me 
away from my country which is still more important 
to me. And all this on a matter of ‘presumption*. 
Not a single witness came in to say that there was 
even a discussion about it. I am not quite sure 
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whether the Judge was filling the gaps in the 
evidence by asking us questions about this. Any- 
how I said in reply that we never discussed the ques- 
tion about the troops. We are told by the prosecu- 
tion that the accused knew more than the Prosecu- 
tion. 1 think that is perfectly true. As a matter of 
fact, the prosecution knows so very little (laughter) 

and they pretend to increase their knowledge with 
the assistance of the invention of the Police 
(laughter). Yes, the accused knew, what the prose- 
cution does not. But have they not put all their 
cards on the table before the committing Magistrate? 


GENESIS OF THE PROSECUTION. 

You, gentlemen, have had a long recitation in 
this court when the Clerk of the Crown read my 
statement 1 made in the lower court. In that statement 
I showed very clearly the whole genesis of these 
prosecutions, and 1 hope you listened to it very care- 
fully. It gives you the whole genesis of this case. 
Well, I am supposed to be a very frank man. — ^We 
are very frank people. Ex~hypothesi, you will take 
it that we are truthful people also. So far as any 
agreement to tell the Muslim troops in India — even 
what the law of Islam is, — is concerned, there was 
none beyond this Resolution before you. But the 
day a man calls himself a Mussalman he is bound 
to abide by what is contained in the Quaran. If one 
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single syllable of it 1 reject, I am not a Mussalman. 
1 may be the worst sinner — I may be, no ‘ matter 
however so, sinful — I will still be — so long as 1 do 
not reject anything out of this book — a Mussalman. 
But the moment I reiect that however pious or other- 
wise I may be, 1 am not a Mussalman. And what- 
ever is contained in the Quaran 1 am required by the 
same law of the Quaran to go and preach to every- 
body in the world — even to non-Moslems. Take 
the case of my revered friend here Maulana Husain 
Ahmed Sahib. He has been teaching in Medina — 
he is the disciple of Maulana Mahmud-ul-Hasan 
Saheb, the late Shaikhul Hind. It was from the 
Hejaz that he was arrested and taken to £g 3 q)t and 
then to Malta. He was preaching at Medina for ten 
years. He taught there the Prophet’s traditions. 
Supposing he sits outside his house and he reads the 
Quoran and he reads those very verses that “Who- 
ever kills a Muslim wilfully will find his reward in 
Hell. He will abide there for ever. God will be 
wrath with him. God will curse him. And God 
had prepared for him a severe torment.” Supposing 
when he was reciting this, a Muslim soldier was 
passing there. Will you say that Maulana Hussain 
Ahmed has committed a crime under Section 505, 
Indian Penal Code? If you will say this then why 
all this tall talk abo|it toleration? Or, suppose a 
Muslim sepoy comes to a mosque ; would the 
Maulana be a criminal because he recited this verse 
in the’ service while that soldier was there? Take 
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another case. A sepoy comes to him and says— 
“Maulana, I want to know what is the law of Islam : 
I am required to go to Mesopotamia to fight against 
the Khilafat, is it lawful for me to go there and fight 
against Mussalmans?’* The Maulana says it is un- 
lawful. If he says it is lawful then he becomes a 
Kafer. If he keeps silent, God will curse him and 
the whole world will curse him. Therefore he will 
have to say — “No, it is not lawful”. It is his duty 
as a religious teacher when a man comes in and 
asks him what is the Islamic law, to explain to him 
truly the law of Islam. But if he cannot for fear of 
the Penal Code tell the truth then the curse of God 
comes in. 


THE QUARAN’S INJUNCTIONS. 

Take another case The Maulana got in a train 
and finds Moslems going to Mesopotamia to fight 
against other Musalmans and the Khalifa or against 
people who are waging Jehad. The Maulana tells 
them — “It is unlawful ; this is not allowed by Islam. 
The prophet says Do not ’become Kafers after me 
by killing each other”. Will you give the Maulana 
no protection of the law? You may any — ^Well, 
it is alright for him4o say this in his prayer. And 
when somebody come and asks him what is the 
Islamic law, it is right for him to say so as a religions 
teacher. But it is not his duty to go to thehouse- 
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top and proclaim it from there, then it would be* 
seduction. Then, it would come under Section 505 
and Section 1 1 7, or, for the matter of that Section 
12 1 A or 121 B. I say that even that is intolerance 
because the Quaran lays down clearly who will receive 
salvation and who will not (Quotes from the Quaran). 

I am now quoting that small chapter of the Quaran 
in which God swears by the world’s history. In that 
God says — “I swear by the worlds history. 1 swear 
by all the time that has passed before that all are 
certainly in perdition but the Faithful who will do 
good works and tell other people to do the right 
thing and to have fortitude in cases they are not 
successful.” The four conditions, required for a 
Moslem to win salvation, are contained in this the 
shortest chapter of the Quaran. A man’s salvation 
depends upon these ; That he must have faith. TTien 
he must act upon that faith. A Man who believes 
in Islam, says his prayers, gives alms, fasts in the 
Ramzan, goes to Mecca and does not hurt any body. 
Do you think that he will have salvation with only 
this? No, because the Quaran says — the third step, 
too, you must take — that you must go and preach 
those good things to everybody. You must go and 
propagate these doctrines. You are not bom to 
save only yourself. ^You are here to save your neigh- 
bours as well. Therefore the three things that a 
Moslem must do are that he must believe, he must 
act according to his belief, and he must also 
propagate that belief. If a Muslim says that he 
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believes that killing another Muslim is haram and 
yet goes and kills him, he may not win salvation. 
But he is nevertheless a Muslim if he really believes 
that he is a sinner. Of course if he denies that it 
is haram, he rejects the Quaran and then he is a Kafir, 
but suppose he believes that it is haram and does not 
kill another Muslim, he may not yet win salvation 
if he sits idly and lets other kill him. But he is not 
idle and goes and tells other people also that it is 
haram then too he may not win salvation unless he 
persists in his propaganda even if his efforts fail. 
If he fails in his propaganda and he suffers because 
of Section 505 and Sec. 117 and is sent to jail, what 
is he to do? He must show fortitude. He may be 
hanged, he may be drawn, he may be quartered. 
But he must shew fortitude and persevere in his 
mission. Then only will he win salvation and escape 
perdition. He must riot try to change God’s law by 
one single syllable. He must abide by it and face 
all the consequence. 

Gentlemen, it is not an easy thing to go to 
Paradise and claim the embraces of the Houris, An 
Urdu poet says “It is to step boldly towards the 
sacriffcial alter of Love”, f^eople imagine it is easy 
to be a Musalman. By clipping one’s moustachs 
and growing a long beard and muttering prayers one 
does not became a^^MusIim* He has got to do all 
these things ; but he has got to do many other things 
besides, because we are required to do all these 
things by our religion. It is not enough that I should 
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not go to war. I have to go and induce other 
Muslims also not to go to war to fight their brothers, I 
shall induce him in every possible way, must take 
the rifle out of his hand but not by force, not by 
compulsion — ^but by clearly expounding our religious 
law. We are saved only when we have saved these 
people from going to fight and kill other Mussal- 
mans. 


THE REAL “SEDUCERS’*? 

Gentlemen, a military gentleman like Colonel 
Gwyer in this case went to Bombay. His name is 
Colonel Beach. On the 20th October, so a telegram 
in the Pioneer tells us, this gallant officer who had 
gone down from the Army Head Quarters, Simla, 
met the members of my profession — perhaps to 
seduce them from their duty (laughter) — and editors of 
local news papers and news agencies in a round 
table conference ; and among many other things 
this military officer said as follows with reference to 
the arrest of Ali Brothers, though the matter was 
still sub-justice (and it seems to me that from the 
Viceroy down to this Military Officer, all at Simla are 
privileged to do that) (laughter). (Reads from the 
Pioneer), “Referring to the arrest of the Ali Brothers, 
Colonel Beach, speaking as a soldier, said that it 
would be worth while asking those who are trsring to 
seduce soldiers to consider for a moment if a soldier 
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who once turns as deserter would be loyal to atiy 
other cause to which he was won over “That was 
Colonel Beach speaking as he tells you as a soldier. 
Well done ! Colonel Beach (laughter). A most 
sound doctrine and a remarkably good logic for a 
soldier (laughter)! But speaking not as a soldier 
but as a Mussalman, may I ask who is the Seducer? 
Every child bom into this world is first a soldier of 
God and it is men like Colonel Beach and Colonel 
Gwyer who are the seducers that seduce him from 
his first duty and his sole allegiance. May we not 
equally ask these Beaches and Gwyers if God’s 
soldiers, who once turned deserters, would be loyal 
to them and to their cause to which they had been 
won over? A man’s first duty is to his God. The 
Quaran tells us that before man’s souls were put into 
their bodies they were asked by God “Am 1 not your 
Lord” and they answered in unison “Aye”. WelK 
hang all the souls, gentlemen. There was all the 
agreement that you need for a criminal conspiracy 
under Section 120A and 120B (laughter). No gentle- 
men, it is your Beaches of the Army Head-Quarters 
of Simla and your Gwyers of the Western Command 
that seduce soldiers from their duty. If you have 
any faith, if you have any belief in God then your 
first duty, your prior allegiance is to God. Is it not 
the duty of Christiaps to obey Christ — ^is it not the 
belief of the Hindus — ^is it not a Hindu’s first 
duty to obey Lord Krishna? Still we talk of alle- 
giance to Kings, still we talk of loyalty I An English- 
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man — not a Musaalman — but a Christian Mr. H. G. 
Wells, wrote a book after the war a sort of allegory 
of the whole British nation — I do not know whether 
any of you has read it. It is called “Mr. Brittling 
sees it through*' — And what does he say) What 
does Mr. Brittling, who is supposed to be the average 
Elnglishman, see through the terrible war? He says 
that religion is the first thing and it is the last thing. 
A man who does not begin with it and who does not 
end with it has not lived a true life — has not found 
the true meaning of life. His only allegiance — his 
holy duty — is to God. He might have his scraps of 
honour, he may have his fragments of loyalty but 
when it comes to the test of loyalty but when it 
comes to the test of loyalty to God, allegiance to 
God, all these fragmentary loyalties, all these scraps 
of honour, — they are like a mere scrap of paper 
passed through fire that shrivels up and is scattered 
to the four winds or merely blackens a man’s hand 
as so much dirt. That is what an average English- 
man has seen through this war publicly said. And 
it is after this war that God’s law is to be brushed 
aside for us in India because man’s law — Sections 
120B & 131 & 505 & 1 17 are to prevail over God's law. 
When I have Swaraj 1 will see to it that I do not let 
any one seduce my follow-countrymen from their 
true loyalty. But so long as 1 want to reside in British 
India 1 claim the protection of the Queen's Proclama- 
tion. If I were a Hindu I would have said the same 
thing. What was Christ supposed to have said — 
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'(interrupted). (Tiie Court rose for the day in the 
midst of the sentence.) 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, — Well, gentlemen, the 
Court stops me at ‘Christ*. I shall tell you to-morrow 
what Christ is supposed to have said. 

The Court adjourned for the next day. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 27TH OCTOBER. 

The court sat at 11 A.M. as usual. Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, resuming his address to the Jury, said : 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I was explaining to you 
that the proclamation of the Queen, made in 1858, 
confirmed by the late King Edward in the Proclama- 
tion made on the Fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s 
proclamation and also confirmed by a letter addressed 
to the Princes and the' people of India by King George 
after his accession to the throne gave the protection 
of the law to His Majesty’s subjects in India with 
regard to their religious beliefs and religious practices, 
and I was telling you that that was the whole of our 
case. And that whatever may be an offence accord- 
ing to the Penal Code, or for the matter of that, any 
other Code, if any person — be he Hindu or Mussal- 
man or Christian— does a thing which^ his religion 
requires him to do, ‘"then even if that is an offence 
under the Penal Code or any other law that is 
<mforced in British India, that law cannot standing 
his way and he cannot be punished. The law gives 
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him its protection, as stated in these three Proclama- 
tions. But it is not his word that you are to take ; 
he has got to prove it that his religion requires it. 
He has got to explain it. As I had told you yester- 
day, this trial is really a very important trial because, 
after all, the clear issue involved in it is whether 
man*s law is to override God’s law — ^Whether the 
Queen’s proclamation has any value — whether the 
after all, the clear issue involved in it is whether 
the Judge is bound by it — ^whether the jury is bound 
by it or not. It will not be possible for me to explain 
my case when the Judge has summed up. I do not 
know how he Is going to sum up. But it is or this 
point that the Judge’s summing-up will be of im- 
portance. You cannot take the law either from the 
Public Prosecutor or from me. But you have got to 
take^it from the Judge. But, at the same time, I ask 
you to understand, gentlemen of the Jury, that if you 
today deny a Hindu or a Mussalman or a Christian 
his right to do his duty to God — to do what his Faith 
enjoins him to do, under pains and penalties — ^though 
•not of this world but of another, a future world — if 
you do not allow him to do what his religion demands 
of him to do, then I say, you yourselves will be a 
party to the destruction of the religious freedom 
enjoyed in this country and given by the Queen’s 
Proclamation. It is not a question of a particular 
faith — it is not a question of the Hindu Faith or the 
Christian Faith or the Muslim Faith or the Jewish^ 
Faith. Every Faith, even that of a sceptic— even that 
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of an atheist — has to be protected — ^but the freedom 
of all these people will be taken away and I ask you 
— will you be a party to this? 1 was telling you 
yesterday what Mr. H. G. Wells has said in hiabook 
“God, the Invisible King” and also in another book 
of his a novel “The Soul of a Bishop”. He writes — 
‘a saying has been attributed to the Master Jesus 
Christ — on whom let there be peace — “Render unto 
Caesar what is Caesar’s and render unto God what 
is Gods”. “And then he asks — who is this Caesar 
that wants to share this world with God? What is 
Caesar’s that is not at the same time God’s? The 
world is not divided into two parts — one God’s and 
the other Caesar’s. There are not the two Kings 
of Brentfort”. God is the sole Ruler. And if the 
king or any other human creature, be he the head 
of a republic or the Judge or a member of the ^ury 
demands from you anything he must demand for God 
and through God. If they demand from you any- 
thing which is against God, then that demand is not 
to be satisfied. It is God alone whose demand is 
to be satisfied. This says Mr. H. G. Wells is coming 
to be the universal Modem Religion. Whether it is 
that or not, it is certainly the religion for every 
Muslim. It is not a question of my individual faith 
— my own whims and idiosyncracies. 1 challenge the 
Government, 1 challenge the Public Prosecutor to 
produce any man in this trial, to produce any man, 
to say any Mussalman who could say that, in spite 
of what God says, if the Government of the day says, 
3 
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* you must not do this** although his religion requires 
it, any Mussalman who could say “well, in that case, 
I must follow the Government**. And a Mussalman 
who says that, I say openly, is not a Mussalman. 
And I believe that this is also true of the Hindus, 
Christians Jews, true in the case of every one who 
believes in God. 


LETTER FROM THE BETUL JAIL. 

You have got to see to this that every Mussalman 
who lives in British India, any where that a Moslem 
dwells he is under the protection of the Queen *8 
proclamation. He is to follow the law of the land 
but without prejudice to his faith. When we were 
interned we said the same thing to the Viceroy as we 
are telling you now. When he wanted to release us 
from internment, but on certain conditions that we 
shall do this and not do the other, we said “we hall 
agree to those conditions, but without prejudice to 
our faith**. Again as long ago as the 9th July 1919 
we sent a letter through the superintendent of the 
BetuI Jail, where we were confined, to the Viceroy. 
Therein we said “but since Government is apparent- 
ly uninformed about the manner in which our Faith 
colours and is meant to colour all our notions in- 
cluding those which for the sake of convenience are 
generally characterised as mundane one thing must 
be made clear, and it is this : Islam does not permit 
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the believer to pronounce any adverse judgment 
against another believer without more convincing 
prool ; and we could not of course fight against our 
Moslem brothers without making sure that they were 
guilty of wanten agression and did not take up arms 
in defence of their faith’*. (This was in relation to 
the war that was going on between the British and 
the Afghans in 1919). “Now our position is this. 
Without better proof of the Ameer’s malice or mad- 
ness we certainly do not want Indian soldiers 
including the Mussalmans, and particularly with our 
own encouragement and assistance, to attack 
Afghanistan and effectively occupy it first and then 
be a prey to more perplexity and perturbation after- 
wards — these were Mr. Montague’s own words and 
leave it to us to add one more appeal to the many 
already made so frantically and so utterly helpless 
for the evacuation of Moslem territory and for sparing 
those remnants of the temporal power of Islam’’. 


POSITION MADE CLEAR. 

And we said — “This is only a repetition in brief 
of that which we have stated clearly enough and at 
considerable length in our representation of the 
24th April to Your JExcellency and for this we have 
simple authority in our religion . I pass on In the 
presence of the Magistrate and the Police OiSicer 
who used to attend the Friday Service at the Mosque 
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we itiore tlian once made that j 308 ition clear. We 
stiid if His Majesty the Ameer desires to enlarge his 
dominions at the expense of our inoffensive country 
and seeks to subjugate its population that has never 
wished him ill then we not only do not advocate 
assistance being given to him by Indian Mussulmans 
but we will most zealously advocate and lead the 
stoutest resistance against such wicked and wanton 
aggression. This is precisely what in September 
1917 We 'had told the Hon’ble the Raja Saheb of 
Mahmudabad, who had visited us at Chindwara and 
had referred to the possibility of foreign aggression ; 
and he had thereupon wired to Simla to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jinnah, apparently for communication to the 
Government, that he was entirely satisfied about our 
political attitude. We do not want a change of 
masters but we do want the speedy establishment of 
a Government responsible to the united people of 
India, and we hoped we have made the matter clear 
beyond the possibility of any doubt or misunderstand- 
ing.” 

‘But if on the contrary His Majesty the Ameer 
has no quarrel with India and her people and if his 
motive must be attributed as the Secretary of State 
has pubKcIy said, to the unrest which exists through 
out the Mahomedan world, an unrest with which he 
openly professed to be in cordial sympathy,— that is 
to say, if impelled by the same religious motive that 
has forced us to contemplate Hijrat, the alternative 
of the weak, which is all that is within our restricted 
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means — His Majesty has been forced to contempla^ 
Jehad, the alternative of those comparatively stronger, 
which he may have, found within his means if he has 
taken up the challenge of those who believe in force 
and yet more force, and he intends to try conclusions 
with those who require Mussalmans to wage W€ur 
against the Khalifa and those engaged in Jehad — ^who 
are in wrongful occupation of the Jazirutul-Arab and 
the Holy Places — who aim at the weaikening of 
Islam — discriminate against it and deny to us full 
freedom to advocate its cause — then the clear law of 
Islam requires that in the first place, in no case what- 
ever should a Mussalman render any one any assist- 
ance against him ; and in the next place, if the Jehad 
approaches any region every Mussalman in that 
region must join the Mujahidin and assist them to the 
best of his or her power”. 

"Such is the^lear and undisputed law of Islam ; 
and we had explained this to the Committee investi- 
gating our case when it had put to us a question about 
the religious duty of a Moslem subject of a non- 
Moslem Power when Jehad had been declared 
against it long before there was any notion of 
trouble on the Frontier and when the late Ameer 
was still alive. 

A MUSSALMAN’S FAITH— WHAT IT IS. 

One thing more has to be made more clear as 
we have since discovered that the doctrine to which 
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wc shall now advert is not so generally known in 
non-Moslem and particularly in ofHcial circles as it 
ought to be. A Mussalman*s faith does not consist 
merely in believing in a set of doctrines and living 
up to that belief himself he must also exhort him- 
self to the fullest extent of his power, of course, 
without resort to any compulsion, to the end that 
others also confirm to the prescribed beliefs and prac- 
tices. This is spoken of in the Holy Koran as 
Amr Bjl maroof Nahi Anilmunkar and certain distinct 
chapters of the Holy Prophets Traditions relate to 
this essential doctrine of Islam. A Mussalman can- 
not say 1 am not my brother’s keeper, for, in a sense 
he is and his own salvation cannot be assured to him 
unless he exhorts others also to do good and exhorts 
them against doing evil. If, therefore, any Mussal- 
man is being compelled to wage war against the 
Mujahid of Islam, he must not only^be a conscientious 
objector himself, but must, if he values his own 
salvation, persuade his brothers also, at whatever 
risk to himself, to take similar objection. Then and 
not until then, can he hope for salvation. This is 
our belief as well as the belief of every other Mussal- 
mans, and in our humble way we seek to live up to 
it and if we are denied freedom to inculcate this 
doctrine we must conclude that the land where this 
freedom does not exist is not safe for Islam”. 

Now, this was the first charge we had brought 
against the Government. “During the War Mussal- 
mans have been required in defiance of their religious 
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obligations (mark the word gentlemen) *"to assist 
Government in waging, war against the Khalifa and 
those engaged in Jehad “and what do you think the 
Viceroy did? He did not hang us under Section 121, 
waging war against the King. He did not transport 
us for life under Section 131. He simply got us out 
of internment and arranged that 1 should go to 
England and explain the same Islamic Law there to 
the Prime Minister and to other members of the 
Cabinet. But for the same we are now being tried 
for criminal conspiracy. What is the Special offence 
in our case? What becomes of the case against the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands millions of 
people — who are saying the same thing to-day. Why 
are not they with us? I have complained about the 
misjoinder of charges because too many accused are 
tried for too many offences. But you have not room 
enough in this Hall, hay, in any hall to try each and 
every one of those together who say that it is his belief 
too — that it is his Dharma also. As 1 have said so 
often it is not a question of my own individual belief 
— I who lived with Englishmen, who went to Elngland 
to be educated at Oxford — I who was most friendly 
with the English people — even 1 have got to say it 
because it’is a religious duty — even 1 have got to say 
that no Mussalman should serve in the British Army 
where he is forced to kill his own brethren for the 
advancement of unrighteousness. I said it then, and 
1 say it now, that it is religiously unlawful. I said it 
then, I say it now, and 1 shall say it all the time. It 
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does not matter if I am hanged for it, and I hope 
when I am dead and gone m 36 carcase will shout from 
the grave that it is the Faith of the Moslems. 


THE JUDGE RULES AGAINST THE KING. 

The Court here interrupted the Maulana saying . 
something to the effect that he would not allow dis- 
course on religious matters there. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali. — ^Will you not permit me 
to refer to the law of Quaran ? My Quaran says this 
is the law. May 1 have it from you authoritatively 
that the law for a Muslim is not his Quaran. 

The Court. — The law of the Quaran is not the 
law of the country. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali. — I plead justification for 
what I did. 1 am simply stating that my Quaran 
enjoins on me to do what I have done. 

The Court. — That is not the law of the land. 

Madlana Mahomed Ali. — What I am concerned 
with is this that my law is to be the first law binding 
on me and I say that these three Proclamations give 
me protection. 

The Court. — I rule that against you. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali. — I am very glad that 
you rule that against me. Not only has the Judge 
ruled against the King, but recently in the Legislative 
Assembly a Moslem Member proposed a Resolution 
recommending to the Government that no servant of 
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die Govenwttent and particularly no Mahomedan 
soldier should be asked to go against the law of his 
religion, and what did the Viceroy do? He dis- 
allowed the Resolution. 


THE FIRST CHARGE. 

However, I now come to the first charge against 
us on which you have to sit here merely as Assessors. 
But in any case I can address you, gentlemen, though 
I have now to address you as assessors. You have 
been told and have seen for yourselves that not a 
single witness was put into the box to prove that 
there was at any time any agreement. My friend 
here asked you to take that on presumption. What 
presumption? Are you going to hang us merely for 
this presumption for which there is not the slightest 
piece of evidence — absolutely none? 

No man — not a single witness — has said that he 
ever saw us, heard us or suspected us to be conspiring, 
agreeing to commit any offence. 1 was in England 
in the month of February, 1920, and probably on the 
very day 1 was interviewing the Officiating Secretary 
of State when a Conference was held in Calcutta, 
at which certain resolutions were passed. That was 
evidence against me 1 But 1 do not mind that. The 
Public Prosecutor, no doubt, read out Section 10 of 
the Evidence Act to you. That section tells you, he 
said, that it is admissible as evidence against me. 
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But my veiy amiable friend there (pointing to the 
P. P.) wants you to do something more. He is a 
very clever gentleman. But 1 knew what he was 
aiming at. He said, it was evidence admissible 
against me, but he meant not only that, but that you 
ought to accept every thing as gospel tryth. He asks 
you to simply believe every bit of evidence as true 
and, what is more, presume everything else required 
to prove the criminal conspiracy. Presumption has 
to do duty for proof and any evidence is sufficient to 
transport us for life. Gentlemen, 1 may tell you, that 
I know nothing about the conspiracy. When my 
brother went to Assam 1 did not know, 1 did not 
know of it until the Public Prosecutor got up and 
said that he would bring in a witness to prove this. 
It was for the first time I learned that my brother 
had gone there. The rascal I He goes there without 
my knowledge and I am to be transported for life ! 
That is the worst of being a younger brother (laughter). 
But even that is no proof of agreement to commit 
a criminal offence. You cannot presume that. It 
must be proved and proved without the shadow of 
doubt. As for the Karachi Conference, my brother 
could have got off on the score of not having spoken. 
But the Public Prosecutor can fill that gap too. In 
Australia, there was a farmer who had a son — ^and 
I am afraid — not a very cleaver son. People heart- 
lessly even called him a fool and wherever his father 
took him, through his folly, the father got into a sort 
of disgrace. Once the father was invited to a feast 
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and the son wanted to go too. But the father refused. 
He was afraid that his son would speak and would 
be found to be a fool and he would be once more 
disgraced. The son then promised that he would 
not utter a single syllable. And so his father at last 
consented to take the fool to the feast. The son 
went there and sat in a snug corner. Several persons 
put him several questions but the son did not, as he 
had promised his father, utter a single syllable in 
reply. So, when a man was putting him another 
question one of the guests said ‘what is the use of 
asking this man any question. Can’t you see that 
he is a fool?” Thereupon the farmer’s son imme- 
diately shouted out at the top of his voice addressing 
his father who was at the other end of the table, — 
“Father, father, they have found it out. But I did 
not speak” (laughter). So the Public Prosecutor too 
has found it out that my brother was a conspirator 
at the Karachi Conference though he did not speak 
(laughter). 


NO AGREEMENT NECESSARY. 

The Public Prosecutor has said that we are 
earnest people. By t|ie same token, gentlemen, we 
are truthful people. And although 1 am not a wit- 
ness deposing on oath, I say it solemnly — and you 
and the Judge have to take my words for it — ^that 
there was never at any time any discussion among 
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ourselves about the declaration of Islamic Law 
regarding the Moslem troops serving in the British 
Army. The Judge put me this question and I said 
that there was no discussion at any time. Why 
should there be a discussion about it at all ? 
Supposing to-morrow we hold a conference of the 
Muslims assembled together in Karachi, and declare 
that there is no God but one God and Mo^amed is 
his Prophet. Do you think it will be necessary for 
us to sit together and come to an agreement? The 
moment that I say I am a Mussalman there is that 
agreement. But there cannot be any time limit to it. 
It cannot be only between February' 1920 and 
September 1921 ; of course, you know the addition 
to the period of the charge was the particular gift of 
my little friend there (pointing to Mr. Ross Alston). 
There was no mention of 1920 before the Committing 
Magistrate. This is slight alteration that my slight 
friend has made to the charge which means twelve 
months more added to the period of the charge of 
conspiracy against us. So, believe me, there was no 
agreement except the agreement that we are Mussal- 
mans. Every Mussalman the moment he says that 
he is Muslim and accepts the example and the 
prcepts of our Prophet Hazrat Mahomed — God’s 
peace and benedictions be upon him — ^that very 
moment he agrees to this also that it is unlawful to 
enlist or remain in an army which must wage war 
against and kill Mussalmans without just cause. And 
as to the Resolution passed at the Conference of the 
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Jamiat-ul-ulcma — was nothing new that they re- 
solved and declared. What discussion or agreement 
was required for the Ulema to declare the well-known 
Law of Islam against the killing of Mussalmans or to 
sign a Fatwa or judicial pronouncement? Similarly 
what discussion or agreement did the two Mussal- 
mans who are our co-accused need before speaking 
on the Resolution here? They were asked to de- 
clare the Shariat and they did it.' What related to 
the army was not a Resolution but a declaration of 
law. 


HOSTILE ACTION AGAINST ANGORA 
GOVERNMENT. 

But there was a Resolution too, a solemn resolve 
and determination that if the British Government 
directly or indirectly, secretly or openly takes any 
hostile action against the Government of Angora the 
Mussalmans of India would be obliged to take to 
Civil Disobedience in concert with the Congress and 
to make a declaration at the forthcoming Congress at 
Ahmedabad in December of Indian Independence 
and of the establishment of a Republic, Gentlemen, 
we had provided n®t only for open hostile action 
against Angora on the part of the British but also 
for secret action—not only for direct British action 
but also for indirect action through the Greeks. Yes, 
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we know only too well the English diplomacy. At 
Oxford they define Association and Rugby Football 
in this manner. “Soccar” is a game in which you 
kick the man, if you can’t kick the ball. In “Rugger” 
you kick the ball if you can’t kick the man (laughter). 
In England they want to keep down every other 
Nation and particularly the Turks. But the rule like 
“Rugger” is that they will fight themselves only if 
they can’t get another to fight their battle (Renewed 
laughter). Gentlemen, who said that in the event of 
a re-opening of hostilities against the Angora Govern- 
ment it will be our duty in concert with the Indian 
National Congress — ^in concert with our fellow 
countrymen — to start Civil Disobedience, and that 
if this sort of thing goes on it will be our duty — a 
duty of tremendous responsibility, we did not con- 
sider it to be a light matter, it was a heavy responsi- 
bility that we determined to take the responsibility 
of declaring Absolute Freedom and Independence 
of India — to establish an Independent Republic of 
India. This was not said in a light vein, as a jest 
or mere bluff. This was a very serious matter, indeed. 
We know what we were about. Every mother’s 
son of us may be hanged for it. We could have 
been shot down instead of being brought down to 
this Hall and having this farce of a trial — the Judge 
and the Jury and all this paraphernalia. Instead of 
this lengthy circuitous route, there could be a short 
cut — no prosecution, no Judge, no Jury but only 
a firing party at dawn, led by Col Gwyer or Col. 
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'Beach and a chatter of rifles, and there would be an 
end of the matter. However, we did declare this ; 
and in consideration of that grave matter, we deter- 
mined that, in concert with our fellow countryman 
we would do either of these two things or both. The 
prosecution however, is not for that. It is for the 
earlier portion of the Resolution, which is cited in 
the order of Government sanctioning the proscution. 
But the previous portion of the Resolution is not 
stated in its entirety. That Resolution says, “This 
meeting further plainly declares that according to 
the Islamic Shariat it is strictly forbidden to serve 
or enlist in the British Army or to raise recruits*’. 
Therefore the charge is that we declared the law of 
Islam, and the mere declaration of the law of Muslims, 
if it is an offence, then gentlemen say so. In that 
case if you declare the laws of Christianity, that too, 
is an offence. The Hindus following their own 
religious injunctions declare the Hindu law — that is 
also an offence. Therefore a number of men who 
demand from an Indian soldier that he must not 
kill a cow will be guilty of agreement to commit a 
criminal offence — that is to say, they will be guilty 
of criminal conspiracy. Now I say if this declaration 
is an agreement, if to declare the laws of Islam is 
an offence and we are guilty, then say so gentlemen. 
But this is a matter which the Judge has got to decide 
only, you will have to give your opinion as Assessors, 
and it would rest with him whether he takes your 
advice or not. There is an Arabic proverb which 
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says, “Always consult your wife but do what you 
think best” (laughter). I think that is the law in regard 
to assessors also (laughter) — always consult your 
wife i.e. the assessors but do what you (the Judge) 
think best (laughter). Gentlemen bigamy for an 
Englishman or a Christian is a crime and even a 
Mussalman can have only four wives. But the Judge 
has in this case five wives that are to be consulted 
(laughter). But the Judge will do what he thinks best. 
I will still appeal to the Judge because he too has 
a soul to be saved like ours. I make no appeal to 
him for my own sake. I do no appeal even to the 
Jury for myself. I appeal to them for their own 
sakes and have said to them, whatever I had got to 
say in the matter. You will only decide upon the 
facts before you and let no man say that any outside 
influence was brought to bear upon your decision. 


CHARGE OF ATTEMPTING TO SEDUCE. 

Now, I come to the charge which is before you 
as jury. You are the sole Judge here. You are 
“Monarchs of all you survey” here. 1 would not 
like you to disagree in your finding. 1 hope you will 
agree whether your verdict be for us or whether you 
come to a finding against us. But let here be an 
agreement. Let it not be said that the Hindu Jurors 
came to this finding and the Christian Jurors came 
to that ; let it not be said that the gentlemen working 
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in the Greek firm of Ralli Brothers gave this verdict 
and the gentlemen from Forbes and Campbell gave 
that verdict. You should be united. I prefer that 
you should be united in a matter of grave import 
like this. Let yourselves be guided by your own 
conscience, because that is. after all, the basic law 
of all Faiths. You must do the right, you must act 
according to your conscience. Now, on this matter 
1 may again tell you. You are the sole monarch ; 
and the charge on which you are to give your verdict 
is the matter of “attempt,** that is, under Section 
131 (Reads the Section). “Whoever abets the com- 
mitting of mutiny by an officer, soldier or sailor in 
the army or the navy of the Queen or attempts** — 
that's what we are charged with — “to seduce any 
such officer, soldier or sailor from his duty** — ^1 leave 
out the allegiance with which we are not charged — 
' shall be punished** etc., etc. 

The Court , — You are charged with being mem- 
ber of a conspiracy, which attempted to seduce the 
troops. 

Af. Af. Alt , — We are charged with being mem- 
bers of a conspiracy, that is to say, charged with 
having agreed to commit a criminal offence, and in 
pursuance of that conspiracy, somebody within this 
conspiracy, some fellow-conspirators, attempted 
these things. It doe? not matter whether we our- 
selves have attempted or some other persons have 
attempted. True ! Well, Mr. Ross Alston of 
Allahabad (the Advocate-General of the United 
4 
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Provinces assisting the PobHc Prosecutor),gets some- 
body in Allahabad who gets something printed 
somewhere, and gets that some one to reproduce; 
something from the Ulema's Fatwa though he is 
perfectly ignorant of the Quaran. All this has to be 
carefully done. He gets an ignorant Maulvi to copy 
«^veiy Mussalman fears and trembles when he has 
got to copy ansrthing from the Quaran, lest he writes 
something different and attributes it to God falsely 
---die Mouivi copies it, < gets it published for Mr. 
Ross Alston, gets it printed in Allahabad or in 
Lahore, he gets the same kind of envelopes, the 
letters are posted from different places but mosdy 
from Allahabad where Mr. Ross Alston comes from 
(laughter). And you have got to transport me for 
life for this! This is the thing which we are sup- 
posed to have done. What is the proof? He (the 
Public Prosecutor) says this is the proof. A poet 
says, "The appearance of the sun is itself the proof 
of the sun.'* So in this case too what further proof 
is needed? Well, the charge is that these leaflets 
were sent to Moslem soldiers, that they were posted 
mostly from Allahabad. Because some were posted 
from Cawnpore where Maulana Nisar Ahmad 
Saheb, one of the accused, comes from. The Public 
Prosecutor attributed them to him and to us— well, 
Allahabad is the place where Mr. Ross Alston comes 
from ; the place from which two C. I. D. officers 
who have deposed against us, como—well from that 
can you not have diis presumption that it is Mr. 
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Ko 9A Alston who did it? (laughter). Well» if this 
thing (showing the leaflet) is sent round, is that by 
itself sufficient for you as men of any sense — ^you 
who are practical businessmen, it is sufficient for 
you to transport me for my life — to take me away 
from my children — to take me away from my wife, 
to take me away from my mother — to take me away 
from my country which is dear to me — ^to take me 
away from God’s work simply because they were 
posted mostly from Allahabad? Is that or not the 
whole offence? Read it for yourselves. Search for 
it in the entire record of evidence. If you arc 
conscientious your judgment must be right. You 
who are conscientious men — ^you who cannot kill a 
gnat for nothing — ^you are going to transport six men 
for life — not six men, for at least we find we are to 
be 8cven--our revered friend Jagat Guru Shii 
Sankarachaiya will also go with us Mussalmans, 
because, if there* was no evidence against him, it 
was amply made up, after all, by the wrath of the 
perfectly peaceful Public Prosecutor. You saw that 
barerarkage yourself. Not, of course, a real storm, 
mind you, from such a gentle gentleman but a fairly 
good imitation of one — a thing of the proscenium 
— something just realistic enough to give us the 
impression that there was a storm at last with lightn- 
ing and thunder, haiPand wind — all this came from 
my peaceful and amiable friend there (laughter). 
Are you going to commit all of us on the proof thet 
there are certain envelopes and certain officers from 
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the army received them. Officers 1 Euphemism could 
go so further. Yes, ofiicers, so far as courage in battle 
and length of service and medals — and those real 
medals not of silver, hanging on their breasts, but 
medals of lead bullets that found bullets in their 
bodies and their breasts — so far as they are concern- 
ed, really and truly officers ; but yet men who have 
got, even as verterans and heroes of a hundred battle- 
plains, to salute the merest white tyro, the merest 
hollow youth with hardly a moustache on his upper 
lip (only girlish peach down because they themselves 
are brown and black). These are the people who 
come before you. They come and present before 
you these things, and say a most terrible thing had 
happened. “One verse*’— one incorrectly transcrib- 
ed verse from the Quaran — “was sent to us and even 
without opening these envelopes we scented that 
they were smelling of gunpowder — smelling of 1657. 
We rushed to our Officer G>mmanding and said 
“Sir— Save us from Islam!" “ 

Feelings are hurt, our religious feelings are hurt. 
We are being reminded of our religion. We are 
being reminded of our God. For God’s sake, protect 
us from God. Does not the Queen's Proclamation 
give us protection? We are being bombarded with 
the quotations from Quoran! We can stand all 
bombardments but not this. And it is on this 
evidence that we are going to be transported for 
life ! ^ 

But, gentlemen of the Jury, I do not went you 
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to save me. I want you to be saved yourselves. 
This is the only evidence and nothing more, not a 
jot or little more than this. If there was any, our 
friend (the Public Prosecutor) would have told you. 
He has got to transport seven for life — a large and 
long transportation indeed ! He took four hours in 
addressing you — practically a whole day, and there- 
by earned a day’s fee, although his daily fee is 
perhaps greater than the monthly salaries of all of 
you combined (interrupted). 

The Court . — You have no right to make a 
personal remark. Is it not in bad taste? 1 know 
that you don’t mean it. 

M. M. Alt . — I am sorry. But to what do you 
object? To the reference to the small salary of the 
Jurors or the fat fee of the Prosecutor and of his little 
friend? 

The Court . — To any personal remark. It is not 
in good taste. Is it? 

M. M. Ali . — I shall not refer to it again, but 1 
thought I might be permitted to commit just one 
offence even against good taste when 1 have commit- 
ed 80 many against your Penal Code. (Laughter). 

(The court lemarked something which was in- 
audible). 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, continuing said : — Well, 
gentlemen, this is the main thing for which you have 
been sworn in as jury and taken away from your 
work — ^five of you. Well, wherever you may come 
horn, from Ralli Brothers, or Forbes, Forbes and 
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Campbell or the Customs House, you are here for 
that purpose ; otherwise only two gentlemen might 
have been brought in as assessors as wives of the 
Ju<ige (laughter). In this case, you are both the 
husband as well as the wife (laughter). You are self- 
sufEcient. You are the sole judge here as a Jury 
though there are several other charges — there are 
Sections more than one can number — ^there are Sec- 
tions 120B, 117, 505 and so on — ^for which you act 
only as assessors. As you may remember, when the 
Policemen asked me when I was being brought to 
Karachi under what Sections I was charged and I 
told him of all the charges and he said — ^well they 
are all home-made Sections (laughter) and they can 
apply as many as they like. So this is the only Jury 
charge — Section. I20B read with Sec. 131. This is 
as regards the leaflet containing an extract from the 
Fatwa, It is the Jemiat-ul-Ulama that signed this 
Fatwa, We are supposed to be very frank people ; 
so we said this in the lower Court as well as in this 
' Court that we were glad that the Jamiat-ul-Ulamas 
were at last doing their duty. The Jamiat-ul-Ulama 
is supposed to be a party to this conspiracy. But 
the Government is very moderate- It has picked out 
only three Ulemas for this trial. The .Government is 
astonished at its own moderation as Lord Clive said 
of his own lot : **I am astonished at my own 

moderation." Out of the 5(X) Ulemas who signed 
the Fatwa only two or three have been broui^t here. 
Well, why have not the others been prosecuted 7 ( 
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thought that the Ulemas who had done this would 
have beicn here. It is for the first time in my life that 
1 saw this leaflet here. In fact, it was for the first time 
in my life a little while ago that 1 came to know of 
this Fatwa of the jamiat-Ul-Ulama on this matter, 
though I knew of their Resolution in d^eir Conference 
at Delhi. However, it does not matter, if I did not 
know the others who conspired with me. That 
is no protection for me. And I do not seek any. 
But in this case of attempt in pursuance of the con* 
spiracy 1 thought the clear conspirators were the 
Jamiat*ul-Ulema. Whatever the conspiracy is, the 
Jamiat-ul*Ulema is a party to it and said that at last 
the association of the Ulema was doing its religious 
duty. But 1 was immediately corrected by my friend 
brother-in-law and legal adviser though not my legal 
representative in this case Mr. Kuzzam Ali. He said 
— no, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema too denies the distribution 
and printing of these leaflets. So 1 turned round and 
said in the Lower Court — “Well 1 am not correct my- 
self but 1 hope they will soon correct the forgery into 
a fact.” 

But it is the fact, gentlemen, that you have got 
to deal with and not with the forgery. Is it a fact that 
any body is a member of the conspiracy who does 
this? This is a presumption and not a fact. 
gentlemen, clear your head of this-H^f all these cot>» 
webs woven by the Public Prosecutor. It is noditng 
but throwing dust^--good old Karachi du^t (laughtai) 
in your eyes. Nothing more than that 
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SECripN 505. 

I now come to Section 505. About the abetment 
of this I have* not got to say any thing. 1 have got 
to deal only with myself in my own individual capa- 
city with regard to Section 505, because 1 am the 
biggest offender in the matter and the others are only 
abettors under Section 109. It says, “Whoever 
makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour 
or report (a) with intent to cause, or which is likely to 
cause any officer, soldier or sailor in the army or navy 
of Her Majesty or in the Royal Indian Marine, or the 
imperial Service Troops to Mutiny or otherwise dis- 
regard or fail in his duty as such shall be punished 
etc. etc.’* 

This is wider than Section 131, gentlemen, for 
i may not even preach to the Imperial Service Troops 
of my own State of Rampur about their religious duty. 
What would my grandfather who was the “right-hand 
man”, as Government itself testified, his master, 
the then Nawab Saheb of Rampur in 1657, and saved 
hundreds ^f Englishmen and English women at the 
risk of his own life and saved the U. P. Government, 
--4iave thought of this prosecution of his grandsons 
for declaring to the RampUr Pathans the law of Islam 
about sparing the lives of Mussalmans. But that is 
another story. Well, gentlemen, Q)lonel Beach, of 
the Amoy Head Quarters, Simla, and Lord Macaulay 
have given me my cue (reads) With intent to 
^use or which is like^ to cause soldiers to disregard 
or fail in their duty as such*'.-** 
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But what is their duty-— the first duty of the^F 
soldiers which they must not disregard or fail in> 
When a child is born in a family — ^if there is any Faith 
in that family — the nurse should say not that a boy or 
a girl is born, but that a new recruit is bom in the 
army of God. That child must be the soldier of God. 
That*s why the primeval souls were asked this 
question by God — "Am 1 not your Lord?" and they 
said ‘Yes’. Gentlemen, 1 am tempted to recite a 
verse — a verse of my own — a poor thing but mine 
own — as Touchstone said "Cinna the poet was killed 
for Cinna the conspirator.” when Caesar was murder- 
ed and the crowds had become mad through Mark 
Antony’s rhetoric. They killed him as a conspirato#. 
He said — No, no, I am not Cinna, the conspirator. 
I am Cinna, the poet. But they said ‘Then, kill him 
for his bad verses.’ (Laughter). Gentlemen, do not 
transport me for life for my bad verses I address 
my own fellow-countrymen, my own co-religionists, 
and I say to them — ^you are being reminded of your 
duty— you are being reminded of your allegiance— 
you are being reminded of the pledge that you have 
given to Government before your God and men— 
you are being reminded of your honour and you are 
asked to be faithful. (Recites a verse in Arabic). 
Kindly carry out thA first pledge also— the pledge 
that you gave to God while you are about it. Ybb 
ate loyal people. A little more loyalty will not be 
amiss. Can I not say to the Judge--can 1 not tky 
16 the Jury if these people arc not true to their Godi 
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they be true to their King> (Pin-drop silence* 
imvaili in the house)— 4he God Idiat gave them 
everything, life, honour. Faith, loyalty itself— the God 
that has given them the King) If they are not true 
to their God, they cannot be true to their King, f 
say God before everything^-God before loyalty 
—Cod before King — God before patriotism, 
mother and child. That is my faith. Hang me if you 
have murdered your own souls. You may talk and 
be moving carcases without souls, fit carrion to pro- 
vide food for die crows. 

Gentlemen, it is the Government ; it is they who 
want to seduce God's soldiers. We want to bring 
them back to their pristine loyalty. The law says 
that in any case there is an exception. (Reads). **It 
does not amount to an offence, within the meaning 
of this section, when the person making, publishing 
or circulating any such statement, rumour or report 
has reasonable ground for believing that such state- 
ment, rumour or report is true." 

The Court . — Read out the whole section Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. 

M. M. I will. Sir. I will not leave out one 
jot or tittle. The Government will have its pound' 
of flesh. In the case of Shylock, they allowed him 
only the flesh ; but they would not let him take a 
drop of Christian blood. But you can take that too 
from me, to the full measure and overflowing'. That 
exception requires that you must establish the truths 
qf the statement or reasonable gsouhd for yo^ belief 
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in its truth. There is no Cod but the one Cod 
and Mahomed is His Prophet*. Is that my statement? 
It is the creed of all Musalmans. It cannot be an 
offence to declare that creed even if it is likely to* 
* ‘seduce" a man from his allegiance to a King or 
Covernment that demands obedience from him ii> 
matters involving disobedience to Cod. Is it aik 
offence to say so? 


THE NEXT OFFENCE 

The next offence^ asking ten persons or more 
to commit a similar offence. But for that too, the 
first question is the question of statement. Whose 
statement? It is not my statement — ; it is the state- 
ment of Cod. It is a declaration based on the 
Law of the Quaran. It is well known to every 
Mussalman who understands the Quaran. It is not 
a matter of my own opinion. Let me transport you 
before I am transported, say to a place where Arabic 
is, understood, say to Aden. If a Somali or an Arab 
soldier who understands the Quaran in Arabic, hears 
Maulana Hossain Ahmed Saheb who was a teacher 
in Arabia reciting verses from the Quaran against 
the Killing of Muslims ; or supposing as I said' 
yesterday, a man comes and tells him that he (the 
man) is ordered to goi^to Mesopotamia to fight agaii^ 
the Moslems and asks him about the true religious 
law and if the Moulana says it is religiously unlawfut 
for a Muslim to fight another Muslim-^would income 
Moder the law? It ia a statemeant ; bm not hia 
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It 18 God*8 ; and it la' true. Supposing the Govern- 
ment wants a Hindu to kill a cow and some Brahmin 
tails him that the cow is a sacred animal — ^it has got 
to be protected — ^it is the mothers of millions of 
orphans and feeds us all — ^it is a symbol of innocence 
and of helplessness among God's creatures needing 
our chivalrous protection — ^you have got to protect 
it. Is the Brahmin guilty of an offence to seduce 
that Hindu from doing his duty even though the 
Army Commander needs that cow for the army's 
food) I challenge the Army^mmander or for the 
matter of that, the Commander-in-Chief to say that 
it is the duty of a Mussalman soldier or a Hindu soldier 
to go against his Faith in spite of the fact that the 
Viceroy has disallowed the Resolution to be moved 
Jh the Legislative Assembly — the Council which I 
was in'wted to be in) The "Pioneer" said — "You 
can influence people. You have such wonderful 
influence over the people — ^you have got such talents 
•—you have got the wonderful gift of attracting the 
masses— will you not come to the Council)" 1 said 
in a Speech of mine, which is the subject of another 
prosecution, — 1 said that 1 cannot, because who ever 
goes to the Council has got to pass through the "Craw- 
Kng Lane" on his belly and the guard of honour is 
provided by our sisters of Jalianwala whom a coward- 
ly ftritish bully sought to dishonour. 

Court. —(Inaudible) What is your point) 

M. Af. To that Assembly I was invited to 
^ where no one is allowed to inbve a Resolution like 



THE MOLOGH OF IMPERIALISM 

the one disallowed by the Viceroy, that no man, no' 
Mussalman, in the Government service, particularly 
in the Army, shall be compelled to go against his 
religion. (Reads the form to be filled up by a soldier 
before he is enlisted). (The Judge interrupted the 
Maulana again and asked what he wanted to prove.) 

M. M, Alt , — 1 want to show what the man is 
required to do when he joins the Army, what is and 
what is not his duty as a soldier. (Reads). Mark 
gentlemen, the question is — “Are you willing to go 
wherever ordered by land or sea and allow no caste, 
usage to interfere with your military duty >“-j-there 
is no question to the man — 'Will you do anything 
which is against your Faith'? or "Will you have 
any objection when you will be asked to commit a 
sin," or "are you willing to go to Hell by land or 
by sea?" (laughter). There is no question like that. 


THE MOLOCH OF IMPERIALISM. 

The Public Prosecuter asked me, — ^he said to 
me — ^if somebody believes in human sacrifice and 
when your child is demanded you will be the first 
to seek the protection of the law. In any case, as a 
non-co-operator, these days, 1 do not want to sedc 
the protection of the law. Neither do I believe that 
there is any sect thht can demand such a sacrifice 
from other people. The only sect that can demand 
human sacrifice of other people's children is 
sect of the Militarists. They demand itMkMr 
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Moloch of greed demands it-^heir Molach of 
bkltk^rialism demands it — ^their greed for dominion 
‘demands it — they want that on the high seas, on 
<W*8 big broad oceans, whenever a foreign ship 
passes one of theirs it should dip its flag in recogni- 
tion of the boast that ''England is the mistress of the 
seas*'. It is these people who want such human 
sacrifice. 


PASSAGE-AT-ARMS. 

The Judge asked me — "But what about the 
'dhief? Do you want that the thief's hand should be 
•cut off? I said, if the Government was an Islamic 
Government I would reqtiire this of it. 1 would have 
the adulterer stoned to death too, though adultery is 
no offence in English law. My bargain as a Muslim 
with an Islamic Government is different from my 
bargain as a Muslim with a non-Muslim Government. 
From non-Muslims I do not require that they should 
do anything for me, except permit me to hold my 
own religious opinions and act up to them with 
impunity. My religion can impose its obligations only 
upon me and not upon others. There is an obliga- 
tion upon me to tell God's own truth that it is reli- 
giously forbidden to join the British Army and to 
fight a Muslim without a just cause, and that it is un- 
just to kill a brother-Muslim at the bidding of the 
Cbvemmcnt, which is next to infidelity. The Prophet 
oaid<— Ae last diing that he said collecting all 
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people who bad gone to the pilgrimage together— 
eome 175 thoueand people assembled together at 
Mecca, and the Prophet. asked— “What day is it?**-*- 

The Court . — I would ask you to stop. Never 
mind about the Prophet: 

M. M. i4b’.— (Indignantly) I must mind Prophet, 
J think you should withdraw that. 

M. S. Alu — ^Blasphemy and impertinence 1 

M. A#. Alu — You must withdraw that. You must 
make amends. 1 have got to mind about the 
Prophet. 1 have to take a man's life who insults 
that Prophet. 

The Court . — You must stop. You cannot go on. 

M. M. Ali . — I am doing what the law allows me. 
The law says that I am not to seduce troops from 
their duty. 1 say it is not a part of a Muslim soldier s 
duty to kill a Muslim brother. And 1 am here entitled 
to argue this till eternity. So long as I want to escplain 
my position 1 have this right. Take away this right 
and end this farce. What's the use of this farce? 
Take out a shooting and shoot us out of hand, or 
if you prefer to keep up this farce of a trial, try us 
after our death, as Lx)rd Nelson once did. I say 
that no man is required to go against his religion-r 
military duty does not inculcate this. 

^ The Court . — It is irrelevant. 

Af. M. i4h'.— I wn explaining what my religioil 
says — I have given it in my statements in the lower 
Court. It is perfectly relevant. 

The Court . — Sit down. 
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. M. M. Alu^l have iio^ yet done with section 505 
and have not even touched the charge under Section 
117 against me. I have not said one word about 
that. Am I to be punished without 8 a 3 dng one word 
about it ? 

The Court . will not give you a right of speech. 

M. M. Ali . — ^Will you show me a single sentence 
in your law-books that the judge has the power to 
take away that right? You have already taken away 
one of my rights by not allowing me to make a state- 
ment before the Prosecution addressed the Jury. 
Your own Bombay High Court says that and the 
Ptlblic Prosecutor agrees. I do not know if the 
Judicial Commissioner of Sindh has laid down another 
law. Now you are going to stop me again from 
addressing the Jury. You can object to a particular 
part of my address. You can say, **Do not say this. 
But I cannot understand how you can stop me 
altogether by saying that you will not allow me to 
say anything more. (The Court kept on sa 3 dng sit 
down,* ‘I won’t hear you.’) 

Af. Af. Ali . — I am explaining that it is not the 
law, that it is no part of a Muslim’s duty, to go against 
his religion. Have I not got to prove that this state* 
raent, contained in the resolution, is a true statement 
and not a false statement? Is it relevant or not?— 

I ask. 

The Court . — Entirely irrelevant. 

Af. Af. Aii . — Entirely irrelevant ; therefore, I 
have not got to argue about that* 
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The Court . — I have allowed you to argue. 

M. M. Alt . — ^The trouble is that you are interven- 
ing too much. I say that first of all I do not come 
under this Section. I have got to prove what my 
Faith is, and that it is not the soldier’s duty as such 
to go against his Faith. I have got to prove why 
the declaration was made. And I have to prove 
that that declaration is a true statement. 


A SCENE. 

The Court . — It is not relevant. 

M. M. AU . — Do you think that you are authorised 
by law to take that right from me? The law says it 
does not amount to an offence within the meaning 
of the Section (Reads the first part of the Exception 
again.) 

The Court. — *And’ 

M. M. AU . — Never mind about ‘and’ — I am 
arguing that it is a true statement, I am not yet 
arguing about the intention. 

The Court . — 1 do not want to hear you. 

M. M. Alt . — It is for the Assessors at any rate, 
you cannot take away the Assessors’ right. They 
will have to give their opinion about this whether 
I am guilty or not. It is according to law. And the 
law says this (reads again). I cannot take your word 
for it. I cannot really upon— I ca^nnot at any man’s 
word act against the clear provision of the law. 

5 
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The Court.— Argue your case. 

Af. M. Ali. — It 18 not your case that I am arguing : 
(laughter). Well, gentlemen of the Jury, — 

The Court. — I do not want to hear you. 

Af. M, Alu — ^You may not hear me as you have 
done on many other occasions. You have slept 
through a great deal of evidence that was being read 
out. You may sleep now. But I have got to address 
the jury. 

The Court, — (With apparent anger) Will you sit 
down? 

M. M. Alu^lf I don’t? 

The Court, — 1 shall put you in custody. 

M, M, Ali-^Do, 

(The Superintendent of Police was here called 
to make the accused sit down but retired without 
touching him, leaving him standing.) 

(The Court directed the Sheristadar to call 
accused No. 2. Maulana Hossain Ahmad. The 
Sheristadar, approaching, called out but Maulana 
Hossain Ahmed did not utter a single word or budge 
an inch.) 

M, Af. Ali, — (Not minding this interruption). 
Now, gentlemen of the Jury. — 

The Court, — Do not interrupt the Court. 

Af. Af. i4K.— I am not interrupting the Court, 
rather you are interrupting me, I have got to, argue 
regarding this exception, I have got to deal with this, 
Take away the charges under Section 505 and H? 
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■against me if you can and 1 shall stop. You have 
got the power to amend the charge up to the last. 

The Court , — I cannot allow you to discuss 
religious law here. 

M. M. Alt . — ^There is no question of religious law, 

1 am arguing about the law of the land as you call it. 

I have got to show to the Assessors that this declara- 
tion of statement contained in the Resolution is true 
because it is based on the Quaran and the Hadis, 

The Court , — There is no necessity of it, 

M. M. Ali , — The necessity of it is what 1 have 
got to consider myself not you. You had no right to 
stop the prosecution witnesses. You could not have 
stopped them unless you said that their evidence was 
inadmissible. You did not stop the Public Prosecutor. 
He was to prove what he thought was necessary. 
But you will allow me to prove what I think necessary, 
to prove that it is a true statement of Muslim Law that 
I laid down, that it is haram to serve in the Army. 1 
have got to prove that from the Quoran and Hadis. 
Material or immaterial, 1 have got to do it and 1 am 
to do it from the Islamic Law. 1 have got to take 
my law from the Quaran and the King. The king 
gives me protection for following the Quaran’s Law 
in those Proclamations. That is the King’s Law. If 
you do not obey that, then why is the King’s portrait 
over there (pointing tp the Portrait of King Edward, 
hung upon the wall). I have got to take my law from 
you, you have got to take the Law from the King, I 
have got my statement, based on this King’s law, I 
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do not want to create a scene, 1 am not here for that 
purpose, I have shown no disrespect to you even 
though 1 could not show any respect to the Court as 
part of the Government. I don’t want to be obstinate 
and cheeky. But I cannot have my right brushed 
aside. 

The Court , — But you take so much time. 

M. M. Ali , — Yesterday you sent me word that 
you will give me half an hour more to-day to discuss 
supremacy of religious law before I come to the 
Legal points and the facts of the case. I have already 
finished with that, I say that religious law is to be an 
exception in every case. Now, dealing with law of 
the land. Section 505, 1 have got to prove that that 
declaration in the resolution that it is religiously 
forbidden to serve in the army is a true statement 
and. therefore I come under the exception to Section 
505. 

The Court . — Suppose it is accepted that it is a 
true statement? 

M, M. Ali . — Let the Assessors accept it. Let 
them give it to me in writing. Will they give it to 
me that this is considered to be proved? Tell me 
that this is proved — that my statement is true. 1 will 
go on. Then I will not' argue one word more about 
it. Ask the Public Prosecutor whether I have got the 
right or not. 

The Public Prosecutor . — We admit that the 
passages cited in this statement before the lower 
Court are in the Quaran. 
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M. M. Ali . — I want you to admit more than that. 
I want you to admit that this statement for wihich 
1 am charged under Section 505 is in accordance with 
the Quaran and the Hadis. 

P. P. — We can’t admit that. 

M. M. Ali . — If you won’t admit I have got to 
prove it. Supposing a Christian is charged with 
making a statement of his belief in God, God the 
Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost. He 
says that he has got to prove that, that is the Christan 
belief and it is a true statement. He says “I will shew 
it from the Bible. I will show it from the Epistles — 
I will show it from the Gospels — 1 will show it from 
the Prayer Book”. Will he not be entitled to do that? 
Will I a Mussalman be fair to think that it will be 
fair of me — not to allow him to prove that this is a 
correct statement of the Christian Trinitarian’s Faith? 

The Court . — (N 9 dding his hand). Sit down. 

M. M. Ali . — I cannot sit unless you admit that 
my statement is true, I should like to say one thing. 
I really do not want to be obstinate. 1 do not want 
to be needlessly importunate out of sheer cussedness 
and ill-will against the Court. 1 do not want to show 
any disrespect to you. This does not tally with any 
part of my character as an accused person or as a 
Non-co-operator. But at the same time I want to 
stand on my right. ^ 
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THE JUDGE RELAXES. 

The Court , — You are wasting the Court’s time. 

Af. Af. Ali , — I am not wasting anybody’s time. E 
just want to convince the jury that the statement is a 
true statement. 

The Court . — It matters not, 

M. Af. Ali . — It matters a great deal to me. It 
matters much so far as I am concerned. It matters a 
great deal to prove to the gentlemen of the Jury that 
this is in accordance with the Quaran and the Hadis 
and that I did not fabricate it. I may have made a 
false statement. Supposing I commit a rape and I 
come in before the Court and I say that my religion 
allows it. You can say — ’’Show it to me from your 
religious law.” You will not take my word for it 
and you will have to allow me to prove it. What is 
it, after all? I am not asking for protection for a 
murder that I have committed — I am not asking for 
protection for arson that I have committed — not 1 am 
seeking protection for loot. Loot becomes sacred 
when the Army Commander orders it. Murder is 
fto murder when the Army Commander commands 
it. In my case, too, when the Quaran commands, 
murder is no murder. So, when I refer to the Quaran 
you can say — “show to me”. 

The Court , — Suppose we admit it for argument’s 
sake. 

Af, Af. Ali . — I want it to be admitted for all 
purposes. I may not argue one word about the 
inention. Gentlemen. I am not speaking in my 
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defence. But I must prove that this was a conect 
statement. I had the same difficulty with my friend* 
Mr. Montagu. He said “Far be it from me, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali, to intervene in a discussion about your 
religion”. I said to him — “Please do. Let us 
discuss it and let me prove to you what my religion 
is”. I was actually in tears before him when I told 
him it is no pleasure to me to be against his Govern- 
ment. He respected those tears. 1 explained the 
religious law about the Khilafat and the Jazirat-ul- 
Arab and he had to listen. 1 had to explain my 
religion to Mr. Lloyd George also and to some other 
members of the Cabinet and they had not said that 
they had nothing to do with the Quaran. 1 want to 
prove that this is a correct statement and you must 
not take away my right to prove it. Will you allow 
it? 

The Court . — If you will only do it in a very short 
way, (The whole house burst into peals of laughter 
at the Judge’s relaxing at long last.) 

M. M. Ali . — (To the Court). Why did you not 
say so before? Of course, I will do it in a short 
way — ^in fact in a very short way. 


QUOTATION FROM QUARAN. 

The Maulantf* then quoted some three or four 
verses of the Quaran, already cited in his statement 
in the lower Court, and added short comments to 
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prove that these made service in the British Army 
Haram which was being used to kill Mussalmans 
without just cause or to destroy the Khilafat and the 
teihporal power of Islam. Thereafter, he cited a few 
of the Traditions of the Prophet, cited in the lower 
Court statement and explained their bearing on the 
declaration, contained in the Resolution. The verses 
and the Hades cited were the following? 

1. “It is not for one of the Faithful to kill 
another but by mischance** — and thereafter follow the 
severe penances prescribed even in cases of such 
mischance”. (Sura-i-Nisa, Chapter IV.) 

2. “But whoever shall kill one of the Faithful 
wilfully his recompense shall be Hell ; for ever shall 
he abide therein ; God shall be wrath with him, and 
shall curse him, and had prepared for him a great 
torment**. (Idem). 

3. “O ye Faithful : devour not each other’s 
substances falsely except that it be trading among 
you by your own consent ; and kill not your own 
people. Verily God is unto you merciful. And 
whoever shall do this of malice and wrongfully, we 
will soon cast him in fire, for unto God is this easy. 
If you shun the great things that are forbidden, we 
will blot out your faults and we will lead you into 
Paradise with honourable entry.” (Idem.) 

4. (After recounting the story of the first killing, 
the murder of a brother by a brother, the crime of 
Cain in spite of Abel’s declaration of his own doctrine 
of non-violence, the doctrine of every Moslem in like 
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circumstances.) Even if thou stretch forth thy hand 
against me to slay me, verily I fear God, the Lord 
of the Worlds, the Quaran says : For this have we 
obtained unto the children of Israel that whoever 
slayeth another soul unless it be for man-slaughter 
or for spreading disorder in land, it is as though he 
slew all mankind ; and whoever saveth a life it is as 
though he saved all mankind alive. (Sura-i-Matdah 
Chapter V.). 

5. And (the servitors of the Beneficent God are) 
they who call on no other gods with God, nor slay 
the soul God hath forbidden to be slain, except for 
just cause, and commit not fornication, for he who 
doth this shall meet the reward of sin (that part of 
Hell which is known as Asam). Doubled unto him 
shall be the tormont of the Day of resurrection, and 
therein shall he remain disgraced for ever (Sura-i-Al- 
Furpan Chap. XXV). 

1. Shedding a Moslem’s blood is not permis- 
sib(e except in three cases, when a life is taken for 
a life (i.e. as punishment for a renegade deserting 
his side). (This is to be found in the most authentic 
collections of Bukhari, Moslem, Tirmizi, Abu Daud, 
Nasai and others.) 

2: A Moslem is he from whose tongue and hand 
a Moslem remained immune. (Bukhari-B, Moslem- 
M, Abu-Daud-AD. Tir^izi-T &c.) 

3. To abuse a Moslem is wrong doing and to 
war against him is infidelity (Kufr’) (B.M.T.AD. : 
Nasai-N, Ibt — Majs — IM.) 
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4. “He who bore arms against us is not from 
among us. i.e. is not a Moslem any longer (B.M.T.. 
AD.) 

5. “Even if the inhabitants of all the heavens 
and all the earths were accessories in the slaying of 
a single Moslem, God will certainly push them all 
into fire. (T. Behaq-BQ-Tibrani-TB). 

6. “Whosoever assisted in the slaying of a 
Moslem even with a half a word, shall meet God 
with this written between his eyes ; “Despairer from 
God's Mercy (i.e. he shall receive no portion of God’s 
abounding Mercy”). (IM-BQ-Asbahani.) 

7. “God may, it is to be hoped, forgive every 
sin, but not the man who died while still an infidel, 
nor the man who killed a Moslem wilfully.” (AD 
Ibn-i-Nabangug Hakim). 

8. Let him who can see to it that there is not 
between him and Heaven even a handful of a 
Moslem's blood, for whosoever such a man will pre- 
sent himself before any of the gates of Paradise, 
God will interpose Himself between him and 
Paradise. (TB-BQ.) 

9. “When two Mussalmans quarrel with each 
other and use their swords, both the slayer and the 
slain shall be cast into the Fire. ” When the people 
said ”0 Prophet of God, the reason for the slayer 
being cast into the Fire is plain but why the slain 
as well?” the Prophet replied, “Because he had 
intended to kill his companion.” (B.M.T. &c.) 

This statement of mine, gentlemen, is entirely 
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based on the Quaran and the Hades as you can now 
see for yourselves and Maulana Hussain Ahmad 
Saheb will after me prove it to you still further. 
More than this, you have got the correctness of it 
established in the Fatwa of the Ulema. But that 
has been turned from proof of our innocence into 
proof of our guilt. 


THE FORM OF ENLISTMENT. 

Gentlemen, I do not know whether a man is 
exempted or not in the Army from observing his 
caste usages. This Form includes merely a question 
about them ; and we do not know what happens to 
the intending recruit, who wishes to observe them. 
But this is not a caste usage. This is a case of going 
against religious law and if a man’s military duty was 
to go against the religious law — ^if the Army Com- 
mander thought so, he should have asked this ques- 
tion. Let them ask every Hindu soldier — let them 
ask every Mahomedan soldier, and note what they 
say. Dante wrote in his Inferno and Milton quotes 
it in his Paradise Lost also, that this legend is in- 
scribed over the gate of Hell. ’Whosoever enters 
here must leave all Hope behind’. So it should be 
written over the portals of the British Indian Army 
* Whosoever enters this must leave all faith behind*. 
'On famous occasion’ the German Chancellor had 
said ; 'Necessity knows no religious law, and those 
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who execrate this lawless doctrine are being punished 
as lawbreakers.*’ What we want is that Govern- 
ment should be straightforward and honest about it. 
At present, people go to the army apparently with 
their eyes shut. We ask that they should go with 
their eyes open. If they join the Army, knowihg 
very well that their religious law and its obligation 
on them will not be respected but would be sacri- 
ficed to the Moloch of military exigencies, and that, 
one Queen’s proclamation and two King’s proclama- 
tions will afford them no protection, nobody will then 
blame the Government. All the sin would be those 
people’s who know all this and yet joined the Army. 
But what is it after all that Islamic law demands to- 
day? For what offence does it seek the Secular 
Law’s protection? Nor for human sacrifice I 1 do 
not say — ’’Shoot your officers — kill them”. No, on 
contrary, I demand that they be not guilty of the 
human sacrifice of their Muslim brothers — of fratri- 
cide. When you took them to fight the German on 
the outbreak of the war, 1 did not say — ”Do not fight 
with them”. I do not say, if there is disorder in 
Karachi and the Muslims are rioting, that Muslim 
soldiers should not go and stop that. “In this Form” 
(showing the Form of enlistment) all sorts of ques- 
tions are asked. The form says — “the following 
9 questions”; but there are really 14 and not 9 ques- 
tions in all (Reads all the questions). 1 do not know 
what happens if he says he is unwilling to be vacci- 
nated or even to be re-vaccinated— as some Hindus 
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may well do on account of the vaccine or lymph 
from the cow. 1 do not know what happens if he 
says he is unwilling to cross the black waters or give 
up a caste usage. The solemn declaration of the 
intending recruit only says that the answers are true 
and that he is willing to fulfil the engagements made 
without explaining what they are. But let us pre- 
sume that he has expressed his willingness to be 
vaccinated and re-vaccinated and to go wherever 
ordered by land or sea and allow no caste usage to 
interfere with his military duty and that there are the 
engagements. The 15th question should have been : 
“Are you willing to do anything you are ordered and 
allow no religious commandment to interfere with 
your military duty? Are you willing to forego your 
religion?” Where is such a question in the Form? 
If the man says “Yes“„ then it is alright ; and if he 
refuses, you can chuck him out. But you don’t ask 
him this question, you dare not do that — and yet 
you take him in and if he refuses to commit the most 
grievous sin, short of becoming a renegade and an 
infidel at heart as well as outwardly, you say he has 
failed in his military duty. But that is according to 
your own Form of enlistment, no parts of a soldier’s 
duty as such. Therefore Sir, it is not a question of 
seducing from duty. As I have already said we are 
teaching him his first duty — that his first duty is to 
God and the second duty is to his country and his 
king. Gentlemen of the Jury, the proclamation came 
as you know after the greased cartridges affair and 
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the Mutiny, and it was to repudiate precisely this un- 
limited connotation of Military duty that it was issued 
in 1858. But what is tearing with one’s teeth of 
greased cartridges or eating a whole pig compared 
to the sin of killing a Muslim } 1 have already stated 
in my statement in the Lower Court and I repeat it 
^here that if a man is threatened with death unless he 
consents to take a pork he may not only take it but 
must and if he is killed on account of refusal to do 
so, he dies sinner. In like circumstances he may even 
declare that he is a Kafer, if he continues to be a 
believer at heart though it is preferable not to do so 
and if he is killed on account of refusal he dies a 
martyr. But in like circumstances he must not kill 
or dismember another Muslim but patiently submit 
to be killed instead. And you dare not ask a Mussal- 
man to touch cartridges with pig’s grease as part of 
military duty since your experience of 1857 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 and yet you call it part of mili- 
tary duty to kill Mussalmans which is far worse than 
eating pork and worse even than outward epostacy. 
The absence of such a question as I have suggested 
means that the Government understood what it would 
lead to. We consider it a part of our duty there- 
fore to remind the Muslim soldier of his duty to God, 
to demancfrfrom a Mussalman that he must carry out 
his God’s law. Tliis is not seducing him from doing 
his duty in army and in any case he need not desert 
or fail in his duty, but appeal to Government through 
his superior Cheers that such duty as is against his 
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religion, may not be required of him. There is. 
therefore, neither a likelihood nor intention of 
seducing a soldier from his duty as such. 


SECTION 177. 

Now comes Section 1 1 7. Against me this is the 
only other Section. (Reads) * 'Whoever abets the com- 
mission of offence, by the public generally or by any 
number or class of persons exceeding ten, shall be * 
punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to three years, or with 
fine, or with both.’* 

But where is the offence ? There w^s no criminal 
conspiracy, as 1 have explained, under Section 120 B. 
There was no attempt » made by us or by a fellow 
conspirator under that Section and Section 131 as I 
have also explained. 

The Court. — Mr. Mohamed Ali, you are charged 
that you at this meeting and other places you abetted 
ten or more persons to commit. 

M. M. Ali . — It says "Whoever abets the commis- 
sion of an offence by the public generally or ten or 
more persons etc.” But what is the offence? The 
offence is to ask the Muslim soldier to do his duty to 
God, to bring the law of Islam home to him. But 
that is no offence. And there is no offence that I 
abet, the entire ground is taken away from under the 
feet of the Prosecution. 
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In the evidence you have it that there were two 
or three thousand people and two or three gentlemen 
on oath declared that there were only two thousand 
people and that they were mostly Mussalmans. 1 was 
the President there — at that meeting — and am in a 
better position to tell you how many people were 
there. When 1 returned to Bombay from Karachi, 
I said to Mahatma Gandhi, I was astonished to see 
that at least half of that big audience was composed 
of Hindus. But that shows that the Khilafat is a 
national question and not as exclusively Muslim ques- 
tion. Tlie Marhatta gentleman who told you about 
the Gokok Resolution said that there were fifteen 
hundred people and the whole area of that Confer- 
ence pandal was not more than that of this hall and 
its Verandah. The pandal where the Karachi All- 
India Khilafat Conference was held, it was not far 
from this place — that pandal was ten or fifteen times 
as longer as the hall and was absolutely packed, not 
les^ than ten thousand people were there. There- 
fore, it is not a question of instigating ten people but 
ten thousand people to do what we asked them to 
do in that Resolution. But we did not instigate them 
to commit any offence. Cook your hare by all means, 
but cut it, digest it. But my friends, (pointing to 
the public prosecutor and Mr. Ross Alston) they have 
not yet even scented their hare much less caught it. 
They have not proved that there was really any 
offence at all that we abetted. What was it that I 
told the people ? To bring it home to them that they 
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must do their duty to God. (Reads from his copy of 
the Resolution but the Judge intenupted.) (To 
Court) 1 must read my copy because i must give you 
the exact words of the Resolution as it was read out, 
moved, seconded, supported and passed the 
ipsissima verha. (Reads in the original Urdu.) 

Not my opinions or statements nor even the 
Karachi Conference’s declarations, but the command- 
ments of Islam in this behalf were to be brought 
home to the Muslim soldiers. Has it now become 
an offence even to declare that it is the duty of the 
Mussalmans to communicate the law of Islam itself 
to the .Muslim soldiers? I said yesterday that the 
Government would not be able to find a single 
Mussalman who says that this is not the law of Islam. 
But suppose that they find such a man — suppose they 
create such a man, (or we may even credit them 
with the function of the Creator when they demand 
obedience to their behests as against the Creator’s 
commandments — they create such a man and make 
him a Moslem also, and he says that the law of 
Islam says that every word of command in the Army 
is God’s own commandments — when the Commander 
says, shoot a Muslim — he should be instantly obeyed. 
What do we ask? We say, carry the religious law 
of Islam to the soldi^f — the Muslim soldier. 1 don't 
say, curry my interpretation of it. I say — carry the 
law of Islam on the subject to the Mussalmans in the 
^rmy, is it ai^ offence even to propagate law of Islam? 
Supposing the map Js entirely against me. He says 
6 
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— No, it is not a sin to kill a Mussalman — ^it is the 
bounden duty of a religious Muslim to kill a Muslim 
when the Commanding Officer orders it. 1 don’t say 
to him — don’t carry this to the soldiers but take the 
law that 1 lay down. I simply asked him even what 
the Islamic law says that he has got to carry to the 
Muslim soldiers. 1 know a gentleman who got a title 
and whose sons got several posts because he 
happened to hold certain very seculiar doctrines 
about the Muslims- and particularly the Muslim 
soldier’s duty to the temporal ruler for the time being. 
He used to engage Maulvie to go into the require- 
ments and preach his doctrines of loyalty at all times 
and at any price. But it seems even that would be 
an ofFence under Section, 1 17 I. P. C. to declare that 
it is the duty of Mussalmans in general and the Ulema 
of Islam in particular to bring the law of Islam home 
to Muslim soldiers. Or, is it an offence only if 1 ask 
ten persons or more? If you ask two or three men, 
it does not matter. If you ask that ten, the moment 
you come to ten — ^that is ten complete, or you ask 
public generally, you will be hanged. At any rate, 
gentlemen, you must go by what I have said and 
what the shorthand C, 1. D. man has taken down and 
what some pitiful Police liar has sought to put into 
my mouth, 

(Moulana Mahomed Ali sent fot Inspector Lakhti 
Hasnan’s transcript of the Urdu Resolutions as read 
out by him at the Conference and found it tallied ex- 
actly with the copy he had from the Bombay Central 
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Khilafat office on the letter paper of the Reception 
Committee of the Karachi Conference, showing that 
it was made at the time of the Conference itself. 
But the translator of the Government had mistranslat- 
ed into “these commandments” which would make 
Section 117 1. P. C. applicable if Section 505 was 
found to be applicable, whereas the actual words of 
this part of the Resolution did not refer to the declara- ^ 
tion of Islamic law that military service was haram 
contained in the earlier part of the Resolution but 
to Islamic law generally). 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 1 am not anxious to get 
off. I am not anxious for my defence I make no 
defence whatsoever, though 1 had to explain the 
Law of Islam to you and explain the bearing of that 
on the position we have taken up. I have r^ot cross- 
examined witnesses not produced evidence on my 
own side. But I want you, who are mostly my 
countrymen, though in co-operation with this Govern- 
ment, to consider this. You will find that in the 
history of the world many celebrated trials have taken 
place and many great people have been declared 
guilty of many offences. In English History itself even 
poor Joan of Arc was killed for a witch. But with what 
result? Her golden Statue stood before my hotel in 
France, and while I w^s there the Catholic Church, 
led by the Pope and the College of Cardinals, 
canonised her, and what did the successors of those 
who burnt her do ? Why the British Army joined tKe 
Frencih in honouring her memory and in placing 
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wreaths on her statue. I was present at such a scene. 
George Washington was a wicked rebel in the time 
of George HI. What is the verdict of the British 
Government to-day? He is the greatest patriot. 

I should like to address a remark or two, parti- 
cularly to the solitary Englishman on the Jury. 
Englishmen are not bound to follow the majority of 
their countrymen, particularly in unrighteousness and 
injustice. Believe me throughout Elnglish History it 
has been the minority that was mostly in the right 
and at any rate it was the minority that began great 
and good movements. A great cause had never been 
started in the world’s history by the majority. It was 
not Pilate that was crucified. It was Girist — ^God’s 
peace and blessings be on him 1 Pilate was the 
Judge who pronounced the verdict against Christ! 
But who pronounces the verdict now and who will 
pronounce it hereafter ? On the Last Day of the Day 
of Judgment, it is God that will pronounce the 
sentence on Pilate who did not know what was Truth 
and ask that famous or infamous question so cyni- 
cally. But where is Pilate now? Whoever remembers 
him — ^the great crucifying judge — except for Christ s 
crucifixion? Now to millions of human being Christ 
is the Saviour. But who am 1, a humble individual, 
to compare myself with Christ, who am not worthy 
even to take the dust of the feet of Christ? But as 
the Poet has said “Weakness never need be false- 
ness ; Truth is Truth in each degree. Thunder- 
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pealed by God to Nature whispered by my soul to 
me.*’ 

And in the thunder peals of British howitzers the 
still small voice of the humble man’s soul has 
whispered into his ear this little bit of truth — God’s 
eternal everlasting soul sustaining Truth — that he 
must not stand by and see Muslims being slaughtered 
by Muslims in spite of God’s clear law but must 
preach against it and propagate God s Truth, un- 
shaken by fear of man and untroubled by mundane 
consequences. 

Gentlemen, take another case — ^the case of the 
martyrs of Karbala. The Prophet’s grandson had 
only 72 men and Yazid’s army had thousands and 
they killed him. He was then in a small minority. 
But for thirteen hundred years the mourning for that 
vile deed — the deed of the Government in power — 
has been going on.' Every Muslim mourns for 
Hussain, Hussain the victim, and not for Yazid,' the 
proud victor ; and many Muslim cities have a quarter 
just outside known as Karbala, while no trace of 
Yazid’s grave can be found an 3 rwhere. So gentlemen, 
do not think of the consequence of your verdict^ to- 
day or to-morrow, but of its ultimate consequences 
here to human freedom and hereafter to another 
world, and you have got to judge for yourself. Ralli 
Brothers cannot judge for you, Forbes. Forbes and 
Campbell, who objected to a small white Gandhi cap, 
cannot judge for you, Mr. Lloyd Gec^ge cannot 
jiidge for you. God on his Judgment Dajr will ajik 
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Lloyd George about his soul, not about yours, and 
he may have much to answer for. God will ask you 
about your individual soul and none others. He 
won’t ask Ralli Brothers or Forbes, Forbes and 
Campbell about it. And if, as a Hindu you believe 
only in punishment in this very world through the 
cycle of transmigration of souls, you must remember 
that, according to your belief, God’s Judgment will 
be visited here and not hereafter and you be judged 
the moment your soul quits its abode in your body 
and seeks another. Whatever your creed, your 
Karma is your own and the final Judgment does not 
rest with you any more than with the Judge there but 
with God, the Lord of all the worlds. 

Gentlemen, 1 have taken much of your time, far 
more than I had intended to take or would have 
taken were it not for being constantly interrupted and 
stopped. But as 1 said at the very outset, had it been 
a case of my individual defence or if all of us accused 
together only, I would not have argued at such 
length and with such persistence. I do not seek to 
avoid punishment ; for, the jail is the gateway to 
India's freedom. Had I sought to avoid punishment, 
I think I could have smashed the entire prosecution 
and proved my case according to the canons of this 
very law, the so-called law of the land. I could 
have cross-examined the witnesses and their evidence 
to shreds — 1 was really tempted to do that in the 
case of Qdonel Gwyer with his enlistment forms and 
his "soldier's duty as such." I think 1 may say this 
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though I do not pretend to be a big lawyer like my 
friend the Public Prosecutor or his little assistant. 
Nevertheless, the case is so hopelessly weak that it 
could not keep us shut up in the jail for a day even 
if the ex-Lord Chief Justice of England himself, better 
known as Rufus Isaacs, K. C. had his Government’s 
brief. But although a Non-co-operator and therefore, 
debarred by my duty, as such, to defend myself, 1 
had to speak up when the Viceroy indulged in his 
hill top “obiterdicta” on a matter which he knew and 
admitted was subjudice. He said that this was no 
case of an attack on Islam or religious interference. 
What could be a more flagrant case of both?* If 
tallest poppies are to be cut off for upholding Islam 
and its laws and you ask those who remain what is 
your opinion about the laws of Islam which only 
means '*your turn next if you dare to tell the truth** 
and you cut off their heads too if they still dare. The 
result may well be that there will be none to stand 
up and oppose your will. And then you will say 
"we interfere not with your faith." If this is non- 
interference, you can enjoy the self-complacence 
induced by such boasts of toleration. But that is 
not all. We are asked to look at him — ^the tallest 
poppy of the Israelite garden in England — as upon 
a certificate of British toleration. But, gentlemen^ 
I cannot imitate the'^x-Lord Chief Justice of Engird 
and Viceroy of India. His law is a law unto him and 
my law is a law unto me. The example of his 
people, if I may say so without offence, is constantly 
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mentibned in the Quaran for the Muslim to avoid 
and take heed from. According to the Quaran, after 
Moses (on whom be God's peace and blessing) had 
brought the Israelites safely out of Egypt and they 
had been delivered from the tyranny of Pharoah, 
they were asked to march on to the Promised Land. 
But they said, ‘it is ruled by giants, we shall never be 
able to enter it so long as they are there* and they 
said to Moses, ‘Go thou and thy God and fight them ; 
we are the while sitting here*. 

Well, gentlemen, that is not an example that 1 
am asked to follow in the case of my Holy Land 
but* to avoid, I can not take that law. It is ruled 
by powerful people. “They are giants, go thou and 
thy God and fight, we rest here”. But I am not 
there to question the propriety of that example or 
that law. So for as I am concerned, the Quaran is 
my law. Giants are not Giants. 1 shall fight when 
my God demands it for me and shall not rest, nor 
ask Him to fight the giants himself. And if I am 
to.be hanged for it — for waging war agjainst the King, 
gentlemen, I will still say that this is my law and 
that it is right and even my carcass hanging from the 
gibbet will, I trust, say the same. Do not therefore 
think of saving me, gentlemen, from transportation 
for life. But if you have God and if you have a 
souf to save and if you have Faith you will decide 
according to your conscience. You are not to 
consider whether you are servants of a particular 
Company of the Greek firm Ralli Brothers — of Forbes, 
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Forbes and Campbell— of the Customs office — you 
are to think nothing of that, but only of this that 
you are slaves and servitors of God. Gentlemen, 
this is the one important matter. So judge according 
to your conscience — it is not to save me but to save 
yourself. When the Judge had said “I cannot allow 
this” and wanted to stop me. I said to him, ‘Then 
why not stop this farce and hang me outright?” 
Well, he smiled and replied that it was not only a 
matter between him and me but also between him 
and the public and 1 had replied that the public 
had already given their verdict both in this Hall 
and also in the streets where they crowd in their 
thousands and cheer us going and coming and the 
old women in spite of their Purdah come out — as 
my old mother has done since this trial and make 
signs to us indicating that they want to take off our 
troubles. 

Well, gentlemen, my defence is before my God 
and my fellow countrymen. Here we are now at 
the bar of this Court as prisoners and accused per- 
sons. But when before the Judgment Seat of God, 
the Judge, the Jury, the accused, all the co-accused, 
the Public Prosecutor and his assistant, the King 
himself — everybody is assembled and God asks, 
‘’Whose is dominion to-day?” What will be your 
answer? You will say: “Thine is the Power, the 
'Glory, Thine the Kingdom. Thine the Dominion.” 
You say now “Thy Kingdom come.” But, gentle- 
rhen. His Kingdom has come. God’s Kingdom hfii 
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come. God's Kingdom is here even to-day. It ia 
not the kingdom of King George but God's, and you 
must decide on that basis and I must act on that 
assumption. That is why I say I will follow the 
law of King George so long as he does not force me 
to go against the law of my God. I have no personal 
malice against him, I have none even against the 
Judge here, none against the Government. Not a 
single instance of that can be quoted from my public 
speeches. No, gentlemen, we must act from motives 
of public good, not of private malice. Once the 
Prophet's son-in-law, cousin and successor, Hazrat 
Ali was enraged against a Jew who had insulted 
Islam, and the God of Islam and the Faith of Islam 
and All and that very instant brought him down to 
the ground and had jumped on top of him. The 
Jew thought that he was going to be killed and in 
sheer desperation spat on Ali's face. You have 
seen, have you not a vessel full of milk on the fire 
and about to boil over and you have seen how it 
subsides the moment a little cold water is poured 
in. TTie Jew’s spitting acted just in that manner 
and strangely enough the wrath of Ali subsided at 
once and he left the Jew and walked away. But 
the Jew was so astonished at this unexpected turn 
of events that he ran after Ali and caught hold of 
him and said “This is very strange. When I said 
word you forced me down and would have killed me, 
and when 1 spat on your face in desperation you 
leave mel” And Ali answered, “You insulted God 
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and I could have killed you, but when you spat on 
me I got enraged on my own account and personal 
ill-will could not go well with public duty. 1 could 
be an executioner for the sake of God but not a 
murderer for AH.** Gentlemen, we too bear the 
revered name of AH and 1 bear also the name of 
another even greater than AH. I will not be a 
party to the killing of even a gnat for persona! 
malice, but for the sake of my God 1 will kill all, 

I will not spare any one, I will slaughter my own 
brothers, my dear aged mother, wife, children and 
all for the sake of God, so help me God 1 (And as 
he said this his voice failed him, drops of tears rolled 
down his cheeks and he sat down completely^ 
overcome.) 
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Gentlemen of the jury and the Judge, I am 
personally not capable of making a long speech. If 
you interrupt me in the middle of my argument I lose 
my points I am not so clever as my brother. If you 
interrupt him in the middle of his speech, if you ask 
him questions — he will never lose his argument — he 
seldom misses his points. I am positively certain if 
you will give me a patient hearing, I think you will 
have no complaints. If the trying Magistrate had just 
the little patience to hear me — to let me say my say 
in my own way he would not have had any complaint 
whatsover. It is not my desire to waste your time 
or my own by inflicting a long speech upon you. I 
am also anxious to see the case finished. I am 
sinxious to see my mother and fellow-workers go 
away without any further delay. There is so much 
work to be done ; and 1 begged of her and wished 
her to go away. But she said that she wants to go 
away either to us or without us, without further delay 
when the case was finished. So, 1 cannot afford to 
make an unnecessary waste of your time and mine 
by making a long speech. Besides, we have much 
work to do for the country. 

Before I go further and say what I want to say. 
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I want clear to a few points. I am one of the Secre- 
taries of the Calcutta Khilafat Committee and 1 have 
worked much for it, and if the Central Khilafat 
Committee have done anything — any work that has 
been done by this Committee — ^with the help of a 
large body of earnest workers, I have played an 
important part in it, I am very glad — I am thankful 
to the public prosecutor that he has acknowledged 
what have 1 done for it. And whatever I say now, 
will be taken as absolutely fair and truthful. I want 
to speak everything frankly — I want to speak out 
what is the real truth for your information and for 
the information of the Judge. 

1 just give you the information which the Prose- 
cution failed to supply to you. Poor Maulvi Nisar 
Ahmad, who had just come from the Mathura Jail 
having been convicted under Section 124 and 
sentenced to six months even now a prisoner — came 
with us all the way from Gokak. While coming with 
us from Bombay, he got fever in the train. He also 
was with us when my brother and myself and Dr. 
Kitchlew were living at Kanya Pathshala that if 
further information I give to you, Poor Nisar Ahmad 
was laid up with fever. He was not a member of 
the Central Khilafat^Committee. He took no part in 
the Subjects Committee. He was not elected to it. 
In the Conference meeting, he was called upon to 
spenk as he is a great preacher. He spoke nothing 
outride tho Quaran and the Hades. The people 
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were anxious to hear him. He said only a few 
words. 

‘You have heard Maulana Husain Ahmad, Pir 
Gholam Mujaddid Sah, my brother and Dr. Kitchlew 
— they have told you that if a Muslim goes to a 
Muslim scholar to know what the law of Islam is, it 
IS the bounden duty of him as a theologian to give 
him a fair and square answer. So Maulana Nisar 
Ahmed was asked to speak on the subject. The 
subject is very simple for a Moslem — he requires 
no time to think over it — it is not necessary at all. He 
was in fever and so he made a short speech. What 
the effect of this information will be on this case, 1 
do not care — no true Mussalman would care to 
bother as to the result of speaking of what he regards 
as gospel truth. Another thing 1 want to say, and that 
is about Shri Sankaracharya. Our Karachi friends 
wanted him to come with us. So on an invitation 
from the Khilafat Committee, like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
he came with our party to attend the meeting. 1 
here take the opportunity of gratefully acknowledging 
the sympathy and support of our Hindu brethren in 
our Khilafat cause. We have a very large number of 
Hindus who are helping as workers and even as office- 
bearers. TTiere is not a single city in which we have 
no Khilafat Committees and where we have not a 
large number of Hindu workers with us. I have 
travelled air over India ; and I may tell you that in 
all places the Hindus are working with us for giving 
us assistance and in many places, where the Mussah 
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mans are weak, they are working as members of the 
Committees and even as Presidents and Secretaries 
or as workers. So Shri Sankaracharya came to give 
his Hindu ecclesiastical support and sympathy with 
the Khilafat cause, and I may tell you again that 
Mahatma Gandhi our great Sirdar, our great Chieftain 
also comes and gives us his support. We carry our 
ordinary business ourselves, we draw up our Resolu- 
tions, we talk we quarrel we fight in our Subject 
Committees ; but as a rule we send for him only 
when we want him to make a speech often not on 
any Resolution. But these speeches are made only 
in a general way especially to prove his sympathy 
with the Khilafat cause. So too, Jagat Guruji came in 
and spoke. Whatever value you may attach to it, 
you may ; but it is God’s truth which I consider as 
my duty to put before, you. 

As for myself, 1 am not going to make a speech 
in my defence excent to tell you what I think and I 
ought to tell about our work clearly and frankly. 
After what you have heard from my brother and from 
that great theologian-gentlemen, that one speech that 
one statement which I would beg of you to consider 
and pay greatest respect and attention to — is that of 
Moulana Hussain Ahmad Saheb. You have heard 
Dr. Kitchlew and Shd Sankaracharya. 1 have nothing 
left in store for me (laughter). But I want to tell you 
this— which I hope — ^you will appreciate why we are 
doing all this. The Judge incidentally put a question 
to the Public Prosecutor when he w^s trying to prove 
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a conspiracy that — ^Did he not think that this Resolu- 
tion passed at the Karachi Conference, was meant 
more for the Government so that they might realise 
the feelings of the Muslims? Now 1 may speak for 
myself and for Mahatma Gandhi having lived with 
him — we have practically lived as two brothers— I 
want to tell you and the Court so that you may under- 
stand that every effort by us by Mahatma Gandhi 
— by the Central Khilafat Committee and by all our 
workers and sympathisers — extremists and Moderates 
—every effort possible has been made to bring this 
home to this Government that it is a very serious 
question. For Government’s sake, you must realise 
this. Believe me, gentlemen, that every possible 
effort was made to make this Government realise the 
gravity of the situation — we asked them — “satisfy the 
Muslim demand — rectifv the Punjab wrongs and grant 
us Swaraj — ^the Mussalmans, the Hindus, every one 
will be perfectly willing to co-operate with you. 

Colonel Wedgewood is a Christian — ^is an English- 
man. He came over to India to study the question. 

1 heard from my brgther and friends in England that 
Colonel Wedgewood had helped the Khilafat cause 
in and outside Parliament. The Khilafat Committee 
in Bombay convened a public meeting to welcome 
him. Colonel Wedgewood was present there. We 
thanked him for his efforts. A resolution was put in, 
and I proposed that resolution I spoke in his presence. 

I told him frankly that my heart was burning against 
England ; and it will cemrinue to do so, as long as 
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Britain has not evacuated the sacred places of the 
Moslems, so long as the British Government has not 
satisfied the Khilafat wrongs, so long as they have 
not redressed the Punjab wrongs, so long as we do 
not get Swaraj. So long as these are not done, I 
count myself as an enemy of England. 1 hate every- 
body who is an enemy of my God, who is an enemy 
of my Faith and my country ; and ail that lies in my 
power 1 shall do in getting my rights back. 1 told 
him also that any body — be he an Englishman — be he 
a jew — a Farsee agnostic or whosover he may be 
anybody who comes forward and does something to 
help me in getting my rights back, who will help me 
in giving me satisfaction about the Khilafat, about 
the Punjab wrongs, and help me to win Swaraj, there 
is the hand of brotherhood and fellowship I offer. 
And Colonel Wedgewood jumped up and took it. I 
shook hands with him. And I spoke in Urdu and 
told the audience, there were 2500 of them, — ‘‘Do 
not blame me as I am shaking hands with him, it is 
because he helped us in our Khilafat work. He has 
come to study the Khilafat question. He has come 
all the way with an open mind to study the question, 
and he is going to do what he can and on behalf of 
the Muslims of Bombay, say for the matter of that, 
for the Muslims of tho whole of India, I offer him my 
"hand of brotherhood and fellowship.** And they aU 
said— “Do it’*. 1 say now, again, whosoever helps 
us, whosever helps us in giving satisfaction with re- 
gard to the undoing of oUr wrongs, whether he is the 

7 
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Judge, whether he is the Public Prosecutor or the Jury 
or the Viceroy, whosever he may be, we all offer him 
our hand of fellowship and brotherhood. Every 
e£Fort was made, every effort has been made and is 
being made by us to justify our cause and in getting 
our rights back. When we were in jail, there was 
no Khilafat G>mmittee worth speaking. There was 
no organisation. There was no fund. Dr. Kitchlew 
was in jail, my brother was in jail. On the 28th 
December, 1919, from the Benares Jail we proceeded 
straight to the Gjngress at Amritsar. There was held 
a Khilafat Congress. I was asked to preside in that 
Conference. We did not think of a Revolution then, 
we did not think of a Republic, we did not think of 
rising in rebellion. I did not say that we are all rebels 
— 1 did not say that 1 acknowledge no king — that I 
owed no allcgience to him — that I did not say that 
I was a free man and India was my home and God 
alone niy King — 1 did not say that we do not want 
.your Police, your Army and your Navy — I did not 
say that I do not want the protection of your hands 
— then 1 counted myself as the subject of the King 
Emperor. At that Khilafat Conference, gentlemen, a 
Resolution was passed that a deputation does wait on 
the Viceroy to put everything before him — to put our 
case clearly and moderately. Another Resolution 
was that we must send a deputation to E-ngland to 
put our case before the King, the Parliament and the 
people of Elngland. I as president was ordered to 
make arrangements. The Government of India readi- 
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ly assented to receive the deputation ; and on 19th of 
January, 1920 the pick of the Mussalmans, — ^the 
Ulema, the pick of the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi 
was in the galary — we waited upon the Viceroy and 
put clearly our demand. TTie Viceroy made a 
speech. He had personal S 3 niiapthy with us and he 
realised that the Moslem feeling was genuine. And 
he got the Deputation to England a passage in Feb- 
ru£uy next. My brother, Maulana Soleman Nadri, 
Mr. Syed Hossain and H. M. Hay at were members 
of the Deputation. The Deputation sailed and we 
waited for months and months to see what answer 
we get from my brother. We were eagerly waiting 
for cable from him. Meantime every possible effort’ 
was made to carry our message to our people — every- 
thing was put before the Viceroy to make him and 
the English people realise our grievances — ^that it is 
a matter of our religion — it is a matter of our con- 
science, there was no question of bluffing in this as 
has been hinted. We mean business low and we 
meant business then. We wanted that England 
should know what the Muslims felt about the Khilafat 
and once for all realise the strength of genuine Muslim 
feeling. 

People ask — ^what has become of the Ali 
Brothers? I tell you^r—we have our English friends. 

I was in Government service for seventeen years j 
my brother was brought up in England, was for four 
years at Oxford. I was one of the best cricketers 
in my day. I was a strong swimmer an expert athlete. 
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I was socially popular — Mr. Ross Alston will be able 
to tell you that. I met him in Benares. I was then 
in Government service. 1 want to say all this to 
show that we are not by nature Revolutionary — ^that 
we are not born in a Revolutionary family. I have 
not gone mad — a mad dog has not bitten me 
(laughter). But things happened which have upset 
us. We were once very careless, we used to put 
on fine clothes, we were brought up in luxury. Those 
old days are gone. You have no idea how dressed 
and smart this brother of mine Mahamed Ali was — 
how he used to spend thousands of rupees on clothes 
only. But things are different now. 

Well, the point is this. We did what we could 
in India. We made our appeals to • England— to 
British Ministers, The Government of India sympathis- 
ed with us, they wanted to show a generous spirit. 
The Government of India, the Governor of Bombay 
realised the feelings of the Muslims. The Governor 
of Bombay, I am told, said that my heart is in sym- 
pathy with the Muslims but it is not in our power, 
go to England. Therefore we sent over deputation. 
They went over a deputation. They went over 
everywhere. They interviewed Mr. Montagu — ^they 
interviewed the Prime Minister— they saw Members 
of Parliament, they addressed meetings in England 
— ^in the country in Scotland. But with no result. 
They went over to France. ' They knocked at every 
door— waited for some little consideration — some 
little ray of hope. We waited for a message. My 
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brother for days and months never sent a message. 
At last, a message came. We came to know that 
France was willing to make an honorable peace with 
Turkey and satisfy what the Muslims demanded — and 
that Italy had already made peace with Turkey and 
that it is our Government the British Government 
alone who was unwilling. When the war broke out, 
England promised — on 5th November 1914 Lord 
Hardinge made a definite pledge on behalf of he 
kind — and even the Czar of Russia was consulted — 
and they all agreed to this that all the Muslim sacred 
places would be immune from attack and molesta- 
tion. I do not remember all the details. One clever 
brother in the family is more than sufficient (laughter). 
But all the same, what I am telling is absolute truth. 
Therefore, I am not keeping back anything. Because 
we are straight forward, we tell you in your face 
what we think. And God willing 1 still hope — 
hoping against hope — that things will not be bad — 
as bad as they are. Let us hope that. 

We came to know that it is possible ; — ^we can 
get nothing from England. That’s what our depu- 
tation told us. In the meantime, we were not idle. 
When we found that England’s pledges carry no 
weight, we acted like old Cromwell, “Trust to God 
and keep your powder dry.” We carried this mes- 
sage to every home in India ; we roused the Moslems, 
we roused our Hindu brothers to work — to do what 
lay in our power. When we found there was no 
hope, that this Government would pay no attention 
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to all our appeals— to all our memorials — to all our 
beggings, prayers and petitions—we decided, after 
a full consideration— after a great deal of heart- 
searching. And the great man whom 1, a Mussal- 
man, am proud to acknowledge as my Sirdar and 
Chief — Mahatma Gandhi — he who is not only a 
great man, a good man, a clever man, a shrewd 
Bania as he is, who thinks two hundred times before 
he says anything— he thought and thought over it, 
and at last told us that there was no chance what — 
soever to make this Government realise the wrongs 
it has done or to repent for its actions — but to put 
difficulties in its way — in a peaceful way — that if 
they may come to hear us. And we started Non- 
violent Non-co-operation. We spread the message 
all over India. 1 have travelled many thousand miles 
— 1 have travelled all over India — I have been spread- 
ing this message to thousands and thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen and country women — ^working and 
carrying this message to every home — man, women 
and child. How many thousands of miles Mahatma 
Gandhi travelled — how many thousands of miles I 
have travelled — ^how many thousands of our people, 
Hindus and Mussalmans are working for the Khilafat 
and for Swaraj gentlemen, we know and the Govern- 
ment knows it well. We do not mind what the 
Anglo-Indian papers write about us — what our 
moderate brothers say about us. Our chief is the 
coolest man. The one man that never gets excited 
is Mahatma Gandhi. He is calm ; he is resourceful 
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he is too careful, he knows what he does ; and he 
knows how to do a thing. And I may tell you, 
gentlemen, 1 will betray him 1 think he is in his heart 
of hearts still believes in England that she will yet 
apologise, yet repent when she realises our just cause, 
will appreciate the justice of our demand regarding 
the Khilafat and the Punjab and will give us what 
we want. I have studied him. He breathes in his 
heart of hearts that every Englishman and English- 
woman is not what the Anglo-Indian newspapers 
picture them to be. He still believes that the British 
Government will yet come round, that they will 
satisfy the Muslims, they will yet give satisfaction on 
the question of Khilafat and the Punjab and give us 
what is necessary. If so well and good, gentlemen, 
there is a well-known Persian Proverb “you call me 
a Haji and I call you a Haji — “Man Aura Haji 
begoyam to mara Hajibego.** 

Gentlemen, I have told you that 1 want to be 
fair and square. I am a frank man and 1 know my 
brother also. 1 brought him up as a little boy at 
Aligarh ; 1 ate up his pocket money ; 1 thrashed him 
when he questioned about it ; 1 educated him ; 1 sent 
him to Oxford. I have followed him as a friend and 
1 now follow him as a leader. There is one weakness 
in him that I tease him about. There are two*— one 
is that he cannot forget the four years he had at 
Oxford. He hacj^a certain affection for England and 
its people. And the second is by nature he is a 
believer in Constitutionalism. If there is one Const^- 
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tutional man in India it is Mahomed Ali and that*8 
why he was so much worrying the Judge and the 
Jury. But circumstances are different. We are being 
forced — vre are doing all this because we must. You 
know my faith. You have heard my brother ; you 
have Dr. Kitchlew ; you have heard Maulana Husain 
Ahmad Saheb. All of them have told you that we 
must work and induce others to work for a good 
cause. It is my Faith as a Muslim. It is a perfectly 
good thing for me to die for God and Truth ; and it 
is equally a good thing for me to kill for a good cause. 
I am not afraid of this. 

But we have thought over the whole thing. We 
still give the Government every chance possible. 
Mahatma Gandhi and we all of us in the Congress 
Special Session in Calcutta in September, 1920 said 
that within one year we would get Swaraj and that 
we would start Non-violent Non-co-operation. The 
Congress took up our Khilafat programme and adopt- 
ed it. TTiis period expired on the 30th September, 
1921. But on account of the Congress decision we 
have extended it till 3 1st December 1921, and in the 
period to make every possible effect that lies in our 
power to bring this Government to realise its duty, 
to carry out the promise made, and to give us every 
satisfaction. You may think that we are showing 
discourtesy to you — ^that we mean any insult to your 
person. No, personally I am as humble as anything. 
If you wish I may make an honest and sporting offer 
to you. To-day, if any personal humiliation you may 
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require from us — from me — from my brother or from 
Mahatma Gandhi — ^if you ask us without any show 
of force — ^without any threat — if you want us to crawl 
for you — ^if you want me to crawl on my belly — 
though I am so heavy, I will do so. I will write 
poetry on the ground with my nose and whitewash 
my face and body. 1 will do all gladly and cheerfully 
only on this promise that you will give me satisfaction 
as regards my demands. Today, believe me, when 
I go to say my prayers five times a day — and turn my 
face towards Kaaba (Mecca) — not always but some- 
times when God’s light is on me — my heart tells me 
“You coward, your Kible (Kaaba) is not yours. It 
is in the hands of men who are not going to give it 
back to you. Tlie custodian appointed can not afford 
even to keep it clean or light it. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’* Yes: this is true. The Law 
of the Quaran says that no Non-Muslim should have 
any control whatever over any part of our sacred 
places in the Jazirat-Ul-Arab. Take it from me 
what 1 am saying 1 am speaking from facts. 1 am 
perfectly willing, if you satisfy me on those points, to 
whatever you like. You may hang me — ^you may 
transport me for life — I will not object — 1 am perfectly 
willing to go on my knees — if you (Judge) will only 
throw away the file ; run and go to Simla to-morrow 
and tell the Viceroy there that we are not black- 
guards — that you are convinced of our sincerity and 
that you can not convict us under any Section of the 
Penal Code for our adherence to Islamic Law and 
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tell him to satisfy our just demand. After all, what 
are we guilty of ? We do not want any body’s home 
— ^we do not want any part of England — ^we do not 
want any bod’s property^ — 1 do not want that this 
Judge should be hanged and 1 should go and take 
his place (laughter). No, I want to hurt nobody. 1 
only say — “Give me back my own ; you have no 
interest in that, it is a land of sand — it does not pro- 
duce anything. There is nothing in this country. It 
is a most uninviting country — the climate is hot and 
no European can stand that. On that barren country 
my Prophet and His companions walked bare-footed. 
If I had health and strength, 1 would like to kneel at 
every step and kiss eveiy inch of that sacred ground, 
— perchance 1 may kiss one particle of sand that had 
touched my Prophet’s feet. To-day 1 am non-violent. 
We have an army of workers. If I am in jail, my 
mother is working. My mother is in jail, his wife is 
working, though she is not as brilliant as my brother 
— she is working. Thousands of women have come 
out, throwing away their veil. Many thousands of 
pew workers have come out — they are all praying for 
us. I say, when I came to this hall, that old and 
young women prayed for us and pointed with their 
heads inwards Heaven. Each one of them will tell 
you that God is with us — children, boys, old and 
young — they are all with us. I have travelled from 
Karachi to Assam — I have travelled all over India 
— and I may tell you, gentlemen, I have seen the 
same eveiywhere — the feelings are very strong. 
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Gentlemen, you have heard a great deal about 
MaJ^ibar. People say that the speech my brother 
made in July in Karachi : — 

The Court . — I will not allow you to speak on the 
Moplahs. 

M. S. Alt . — I am not going to talk on the 
Moplahs. You will appreciate what 1 say. My 
brother never went to Malabar. Mohatma Gandhi 
and myself went there. We reached there at 12 
o’clock. We were carried in a procession — ^then we 
went to a public meeting we came back to Madras. 

I saw that it was our weak point. We had no 
workers there and what there were hampered. 
Wherever we are strong — ^wherever our workers 
have reached — thank God — the peace of India is kept 
and orders of the Jamiat-ul-Ulma — the orders of the 
Khilafat Committee — the orders of the Congress and 
the orders of the Mahatma Gandhi have been carried 
out. 

Gentlemen, you know how this Anglo-Indian 
Press have been flouting the religious demands and 
others are ridiculed. They say all sorts of things 
about us ; and 1 may tell you frankly that some young 
men were exasperated at this constant slanders 
against us in the Anglo-Indian Press. These young 
men — their blood was boiling — came to us and asked 
us “what are we ^ing to do.“ They said — “We 
cannot remain .non-violent non-co-operators always.*’ 

' I said ‘No’ to them. I tell you my reasons. Where 
a question of killing comes in, I will go. and kilL 
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myself. But we cannot have two things together. 
We cannot have peace and war both. We can only 
have one policy. TTie order has gone out that we 
are to carry out non-violent non-co-operation. You 
oannot have two things together — either you will have 
peace or you will have war — i.e., Revolution. And 
up to 3 1 St December we shall have peace. Every 
order of our Sirdar Mahatma Gandhi the great Chief 
in this campaign we have got to carry out. I may 
tell you, gentlemen, the danger is there, the feeling 
is there. It is the feeling everywhere — in my heart 
— ^in all the accused’s heart — in every Muslim *s 
heart — ^in every Hindu’s heart — in every Indian man’s 
and woman’s heart ; and the two Hindus and Mussal- 
mans are combined ; the women have thrown off 
* their veil and have taken up the Nation’s work. The 
feeling is working — it has reached Afghanistan, 
Persia, Arabia, Turkestan, Khiva, Bokhara and 
Russian Muslims and to numerous other people — to 
the Muslims all the world over. As a Secretary of 
Central Khilafat Committee I get many informations. 
It is my business to find what the Muslim world is 
doing. And I am very glad to tell you that it has 
reached practically every house in^ India — ^to every 
Muslim in the world. I am not saying all this as a 
threat. This is a fact which you will have to realise. 
We went to the Viceroy and f^ve him a warning. 
My brother went to England and spoke clearly to the 
Secretary of State. We said that we are agreed to 
make peace. Dr. Ansari, Mr. Chotani and other 
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people, went to England. Mr. Chotani has only just 
returned. They did their best. We had to tell the 
Government and 1 tell it again — through you — and 
through this court — I want this message should go to 
the higher authorities that we are perfectly willing— 
we are anxious — to make peace but let the Khilafat 
be satisfied to satisfaction of Islamic laws, not of any 
individual Shaukat Ali or Mahomed Ali or Kitchlew. 
Let the Punjab wrongs be righted. And I want you 
to carry this to the authorities at Simla or elsewhere. 
Let there be a conference of thirty men — men who 
have understanding — ^whom India trusts — reliable 
men — God-fearing men who have got truth in them 
and who in their daily life followed no other 
law — who will see what the whole Muslim demand 
is. And if such men (Ulema) give a Fatwa saying 
that England is going to satisfy your demands and now 
you can co-operate with them I shall be very glad 
to go and shake hands with every English officer and! 
be a subject to the King again. This is honest truth. 
But suppose this is not done you may say what 
you will, do it at once. Well 1 shudder to think. I 
cannot forget — I, who was most friendly with the 
English people among whom I count some of my 
intimate friends — I who was educated by English- 
men. Next to my mother I owe everything to 
Englishmen I cannot forget this. When I wish to- 
fight against Englishmen the figure of my revered 
Professor Theodore Beck comes to my mind I know 
what he is to me. This is honest truth. 1 wish that 
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we should as soon as possible get our quarrels settled 
without any further unpleasantness. My true feeling 
is this — that as India is my country — it is the country 
of every one — Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Jains, 
Christians and Jews who has made it his home and 
even of every Englishman or woman who has made 
it his or her home and is ready to serve and love 
my country and 1 hope nobody will be tormented 
here, when 1 have my Swaraj on account of his 
conscience. Whosoever is true to India, whosoever 
will serve her will find his place here, and the laws 
of the country will protect him. TTiat is why 1 am 
anxious that India should not become another Ireland 
or Egypt. We are 33 crores here ; we can very well 
look to our coasts ; we can very well guard our 
frontiers. Look at the hugeness of its coast, at its 
land frontiers. There is a corridor from Constantino- 
ple right up to Saharanpur where the majority are 
Mahomedans — all through Muslim countries — Afgha- 
nistan, Persia, Arabia, Bokhara, Khiva, Russian 
Muslims. We know there 40 crores of Muslims in 
the world ; and our brother Hindus — 22 crores of 
Hindus have thrown in their lot with us. And is it 
worth while to fight 62 crores? We fully realise our 
strength. I can assure you that this is not bluff. We 
know our strength. Our chief, our great Sirdar, 
Mahatma Gandhi will prove to be one of the greatest 
generals if he could believe in violence. I have also 
the blood of a soldier in me (laughter). And the 
battle will be fought in India. If we kill a few 
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English men here, many Karachi houses, my relatives* 
tombs, Muslim tombs, Muslim houses, Hindu houses, 
many Muslims and Hindus will be killed and 
destroyed. But I know my strength from what is 
happening in Malabar. In spite of all the resources 
and powerful military strength, the Government can- 
not subdue the handful of Moplahs. 1 can draw my 
strength from every district in India. Malabar is a 
small district — there are a few Mahomedan.s — they 
are fighting and fighting for two months. Every 
district in India is stronger than Malabar. 

The Muslim in every district in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Bengal are stronger people ; 
they have more brains ; they are more educated. 
What would be the effect if the whole country was 
like Malabar? But I want to avoid all this because 
it is not by bloodshed that we want to satisfy our 
demand — it is not bloodshed that we want. We 
have made every possible effort to make the Govern- 
ment realise the situation — we have given them time 
to think up to 31st December. We were working 
hard, day and night. But our object was that we 
wanted the Government to think. **Why was all 
this done” — I asked Mr. Ross Alston — he knows me 
from my boyhood, I told him — “look at me — I who 
had a large number of English friends — I who was 
a Government servant for 17 years in the Superior 
Grade of the Opium Dept, in which there are very 
few Indians, I am still on the pension list, though 
1 do not draw the pension. I have friends among 

8 
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Englishmen, there are many Englishmen and English 
women who will be sorry that I have taken this 
attitude. But today 1 know none but God. 1 am 
not bitten by a mad dog — I am not insane ; 1 am 
perfectly in my senses when I make this speech. 
But what is it that has made me this } How is it that 
we have come to this pass? 1 know 1 am making 
an incoherent speech ; but it is my heart that is 
speaking — I am opening out my heart before you. But 
how is it that we have come to this pass? — we who 
were Khosamudis (flatterers) of this Government. 
What has happened to us? How is it we who were 
so much against the Hindus and the Congress are 
so much forward than even Hindus in general? I 
asked Mr. Ross Alston this question when I met 
him today. He said that an English Officer only 
last night asked him the same question about my 
brother. Well I am perfectly willing to make peace 
with anybody, to make friends with the Hindus, with 
the Christians, with any man, whatever nationality 
he may belong to and so long as he do not mean 
any harm to my country or to my religion, 1 am per- 
fectly willing to do so. Gentlemen, looking at my 
big size. I look terrible — I look like an awful ruffian, 
you would not like to meet me in a dark lane at 
12 at night. Looking at my heavy body you will not 
judge me, I pray. 1 was a great swimmer. I was 
a good boxer, I was one of the best bats (cricketers) 
in India : for nine months in the year I used to be 
in camp walking a happy careless fellow. And yet 
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to-day, I make as a confession that my religion 
demands, my country demands all I have — I am 
obliged to throw away my personal feelings — I have 
thrown in my lot for my God and for my country ; 
and I am now in the service of God. 

Somebody said something about my home in 
Moradabad. The Public Prosecutor asked Mr. Lakhte 
Hussain, who said that 1 had a house and lived there. 

1 think he did not tell a lie intentionally. But 1 may 
tell you at once that we have no house there. As 
1 cannot go to Rampur, so whenever my mother wants 
to see me or I want to see her, I go to my cousin, who 
has got a house at Moradabad and she comes there 
and meets us- 

People say that there is no want of toleration in 
this country ; but I should like to tell you why I and 
my brother are not allowed to go home at Rampur. 
During the time of the Mutiny my father saved the 
lives of many Englishmen and Englishwomen. He 
was then the right hand man of the Nawab of Rampur 
and he had received a big faigir as reward for his 
loyal services. My father got a share out of it, and 
so did we though we have sold all our share in the 
Jaigir, when we were interned in the Betul Jail, to 
defray our expenses. Thank God that we have done 
with it and nothing is left. And 1 may tell you that 
we have never been unfaithful to the Prince — ^we 
have never been traitors. This is my family tradition. 
The Nawab of Rampur personally has the greatest 
affection for me. He respects us. But one day 
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when we came back to our home after our release 
after we had dined with him His Highness said — “A. 
few days ago Sir Harcourt Butler sent for my Chief 
Secretary and he said that “Mahomed Ali and 
Shank at AH give us a lot of trouble ; do ask them 
to give up what really meant the Khilafat cause. 
And he said — “You have to give up this 
work or go out of Rampur“. I said — Sir 

Harcourt Butler himself can do it — there arc plenty 
of Regulations — they sent us under Regulation 3 of 
1618 to jail — well he can do it even now but why 
should you? we have done no political work in 
Ram pur — we have only come to our home for rest 
and comfort. Why should your Highness do this 
dirty work for him?” He said — “1 cannot help it. 
You must choose either to give up the work or go 
out of Rampur”. And that is why I rented a house 
at Moradabad as a sort of Rest-house. We have 
not rented a house there that we may send out those 
writings from there. I do not want to prove it. You 
may take it from me if you like. That kind of work 
is not our style. 

But I think when our Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee, the Jamiat-ul-Ulcma and all other people 
decided "and ordered us to actively carry out 
this Non-co-operation propaganda and when 
thousands of workers arc actively carrying on this 
I^opaganda, God willing, it will reach tens of 
thousands of Subedars, thousands and thousands of 
soldiers — it will reach every Muslim soldier — it will 
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reach every Hindu soldier — ^there will be tens of 
thousands of workers working everywhere — ^in every 
village — ^in every town — ^there would be thousands of 
females working ; you cannot wrap up these soldiers 
in cotton wool — you cannot shut these soldiers up in 
a glass case only, for they have got to go to their 
homes — they have got their relatives and friends — 
we shall approach every sepoy — ^we shall approach 
him in every possible way — ^his mother will speak 
to him — his wife will speak to him— our ladies have 
thrown off their veil — my mother will go to 
them — my brother’s wife will go to them — my 
daughters will go to them — our women will go 
to them and give them the message of God. 
Even if we are punished, they will do it. How 
can you stop that> But still, even now up to 
31st December, there is every chance of a reconcilia- 
tion. If there is no reconcilation — settlement before 
3 1 St December, then you will see — ^you (pointing the 
Judge) will not be there where you are now — the 
power what is in your hands we will snatch it — God 
willing, we will do it. We have strength enough, 
we have the power of self-sacrifice. We have the 
power of suffering. We have got the power of 
organisations and brains. Our country is powerful — 
it is strong and it can work after itself. Whatever 
you decide personally it is nothing to me. 1 am 
ready for everything. I am told there is a man-of- 
war sent from Colomtx) to take us somewhere. Well, 

I shall be very happy in jail — I am still gaining in 
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weight, my brother is also improving. So it is not 
a question of any thing personal to me or to him. 

One thing more and I shall have done. After 
all, you would like to know why this prosecution has 
been started. I would like to tell you and the whole 
world — (interrupted by the Court). 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, continuing, said — there is 
a vast difference between Mahatma Gandhi and 
myself. He belongs to the party of God’s good 
people, I belong to God’s badmashes ; Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Hussain Ahmad and Maulana 
Abdul Bari are God’s good subjects, and 1 and the 
large number of Hindus and Mahomedans — we are 
God’s badmashes. Thank God we belong to God. 
But we trust Mahatma Gandhi and he trusts us. 
The Mussalmans and the Hindus have now united 
and every possible effort has been made and is being 
made to part us. If you read the pro-Government 
newspapers you will find somebody says, Mahatma 
Gandhi is a saint, that he is a good man but that 
his meeting with these ferocious people, the wicked 
.Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali, who are 
in touch with the Afghans and in the pay of the 
Turks and that Mahatma Gandhi is nothing but so 
much of clay in their hands. Other says Shaukat 
Ali and M 2 ihomed Ali are very simple and straight- 
forward, it is the wily Bania of Ahmcdabad, it is 
to ruin them and the Mussalmans. 

It was said that the Ali brothers had apologised 
he who won over these Mussalmans and he is going 
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to Government. When Mahatmaji and myself met at 
Allahabad in May last, we heard that Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya was the peace-maker. He sent a 
message that the Viceroy would like to see Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mahatma Gandhi went to see him at 
Simla. He went because you know he is always willing 
to step forward because |j^e does not want bloodshed 
and we too, do not want bloodshed so long as there 
is hope of success by means of Non-violent Non-co-» 
operation. So he went to Simla and had six inter- 
views, lasting sixteen hours, with the Viceroy, and 
Mahatma Gandhi sent us a wire to me and my 
brother to meet him at Khandwa. I was busy ; so 
my brother went and met him. Mahatma Gandhi 
said that there is an impression outside among 
friends and others that you (Mahomed and Shaukat 
Ali) mean violence though you make a declaration 
to the world that you stand for non-violence.. And 
he told all about the talk he had with the Viceroy. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted us to make a statement to^ 
the people of India. He was very earnest about it. 
He said that he wanted us to go to jail but only on 
a clear issue and he himself wanted to do the same. 
So 1 and my brother issued a statement that we do 
not mean violence while talking of non-violence. 

You know, gentlemen, day and night for days 
and months, I have been working for the success of 
non-violent non-db-op^ration. And thanks be to God, 
tremendous changes are going to take place. India 
is marchig with hundred banged boots on» ; with^ 
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thousands and thousands of new recruits consecrated 
to the cause of the country and religion. India to- 
day is something new, and to-morrow she will be 
a newer thing altogether. There was one disease 
that Indians su^Fered from. Thanks to the efforts of 
Mahatma Gandhi, they have shaken that off. We, 
Indians, were deemed as cowards. God be thanked, 
nobody can say that now. The history of India is 
being shaped in a new fashion. So we obeyed 
Mahatma Gandhi's order and sent that message to 
the Press. Gentlemen, I may tell you if we meant it 
for the Government of India the Government of 
India ought to have been chivalrous enough to make 
peace with us. They would have said — ‘Well, when 
even the Ali brothers have put in the statement it is 
easy for us to sit on a round table conference.* But 
this was not to be done. We were ridiculed, 
Mahatma Gandhi was ridiculed and the whole host 
of the Anglo Indian Press came upon us. And I am 
sorry bur co-workers in jail were told that we had 
apologised to Government. Well, I could see there 
was no change of heart in Government, even in the 
Viceroy. We were told he was a very suave and 
persuasive man. He and his Government wanted 
to discredit us in the eyes of the Muslims. They 
wanted to discredit us in the eyes of the Hindus — 
'they wanted to discredit us in the eyes tof the world 
and we were said to be as the Leader said, *Ali 
Brothers were as bad as a door nail*. 

However, 1 am very glad indeed — I am very 
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happy indeed — that this time the issue is very clear. 
I want your decision — I want the decision of the 
Judge — whatever it may be, thank God, that before 
this our message could not reach the army as we 
might have wished, but by this prosecution it has 
reached every one of them — it has reached every 
home — every Mussalman — every Hindu — every In- 
dian — man and woman. New workers are coming 
out and I am not afraid that there will be any dearth 
of them. Gentlemen. 1 leave everything to God. 
Personally, I do not care, — jail or no jail. I want to 
tell you that all the gifts God has given me,— every 
power, every little thing that 1 can do, and all that 
lies fn my power — 1 will do for my God and for my 
country so long as this Government to which you 
belong — so long as this Government to which this 
Court belongs— does, not do justice to Khilafat, does 
not satisfy us. give us back the power of Khilafat, 
does not satisfy us about the Punjab wrong, and does 
not give us Swaraj — all that lies in my power I will 
do, and, God willing, we will uproot you altogether. 
To-day I am a Non-violent Non-co-operator ; to- 
morrow if, God forbid, Mahatma Gandhi fails, if 
the country fails, 1 shall do whatever lies in my 
power. Thank God, we have got the courage, we 
have got the strength, we have learned the value of 
suffering and sacrifice and we will do whatever our 
great chief Mahatma Gandhi will ask us to do. God 
willing we will face all danger, face death with eyes 
front. (Here the Maulana was returning when 
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friends reminded him about some verses, he turned 
back and said.) Gentlemen, I want to say one thing 
more. Thousands of speeches I have made, at- 
tended hundreds of meetings but when I am pleased 
and when the feeling comes in me and there is 
nothing to do I sing though I am not a singer. In 
jail now when I am locked up in my cell I recite the 
following four verses : 

(“We will follow neither the greatest lover Kais 
nor Ferhad we will invent a newer kind of mad- 

ness of our own.) 

(“They give their lives on your tyranny, they 
die on your cruelty. It is really these careless failed 
lovers who in truth do something great.) 

(“The cruelty and tyranny practised on the lover 
and in love is no cruelty. If there was no cruelty 
in love, there would be no pleasure in love, and 
lastly though I hope there will be no need for it.) 

(“The sky — stars — enemy of lovers — has not 
really come in contact with one having fire in his 
heart. Weil ; don’t call me Dagh (great poet’s name) 
if 1 don’t burn the whole into ashes.) 
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